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For  this  report,  the  East  Asia  Region  includes:  Brunei, 
Burma,  Ch i  na  ( Tai wan ),  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Khmer 
Republic  ( Cambodi  a),  South  Korea,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam. 

For  comparison  purposes,  regional  totals  forEastAsia  are 
generally  shown  both  including  and  excluding  Japan.  When 
data  are  ranked  by  region,  the  relative  position  of  East 
Asia  is  determined  from  the  total  that  excludes  Japan. 


NOTE  -  Data  on  less  developed  countries  are  subject  to  numerous  qualifications  and  in  many  cases 
represent  only  rough  estimates  or  approximate  o  rders  of  magn  i  tude  rather  than  precise  statistics. 
The  figures  should  therefore  be  used  with  caution  in  forming  economic  judgments  about  a  particu- 
lar country,  in  studying  trends  or  in  making  comparisions  between  countries. 
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EAST  ASIA 


fc- 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  INVESTMENT 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars,  1971  Prices) 

A.   EAST  ASIA  including  Japan* 


Year 

Gross 

National 
Product 

Total 
Investment 

Investment 

as  %  of 

GNP 

155,378 
162,616 
178,293 
201,341 
228,503 
254,678 
280,216 
298,399 
324,165 

45,570 

45,397 

51,691 

64,369 

76,910 

88,082 

101,399 

102,320 

n.a. 

29% 
28% 
29% 
32% 
34% 
35% 
36% 
34% 
n.a. 

1966  

1967  

1968 • 

1969 

1970  

1971  

P 
1972   

B.   EAST  ASIA  excluding  Japan 


Year 

Gross 
National 
Product 

Total 
Investment 

Investment 

as  %  of 

GNP 

25,478 
26,956 
29,083 
30,851 
33,453 
36,408 
39,066 
42,019 
44,665 

4,190 
4,567 
5,421 
5,939 
7,000 
7,962 
8,569 
9,070 
n.a. 

16% 
17% 
19% 
19% 
21% 
21% 
22% 
22% 
n.a. 

1965  

1966  

1967  

1968 

1969 

1971  

p 
1972   

P  -  Preliminary. 

a  -  Data  are  for  China  (Taiwan),  Indonesia,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Malaysia, 
Philippines,  and  Thailand.  These  seven  countries  represented  96%  of  the 
estimated  GNP  for  all  East  Asia  in  1971  (LDC's  listed  14%,  Japan  82%). 
b  -  Excluding  Japan,  the  countries  listed  in  footnote  (a)  represented  76% 
of  the  estimated  GNP  of  all  of  less  developed  East  Asia  in  1971. 


Source:   See  page  13  for  exchange  rates  used  and  source  of  data. 
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EAST  ASIA 


INDEXES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
BY  COUNTRY 
(1961-1965=100) 
A.   TOTAL  PRODUCTION 


COUNTRY 

EAST  ASIA:   INCL.  JAPAN 
EXCL.  JAPAN 

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 
Korea ,  South  

Malaysia,  West  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


1960 


3  1965  ? 


1968 


93 
90 

95 
87 
98 

96 
95 
81 

87 
89 
87 
97 


105 

118 

107 

117 

96 

101 

113 

130 

103 

112 

103 

119 

98 

103 

111 

114 

110 

133 

109 

117 

109 

126 

96 

84 

1969 


119 
125 

103 
128 
114 

114 
145 
130 

149 

126 

134 

94 


1970 


119 
129 

105 
134 
123 

109 
104 
128 

156 
130 
137 

103 


1971 


117 
133 

102 
134 
128 

103 

79 

128 

169 
134 
142 
113 


1972 


121 
131 

102 
143 
125 

111 

75 

126 

173 
136 
129 
111 


B.   PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION 


/  1965  / 


COUNTRY 

EAST  ASIA:   INCL.  JAPAN 
EXCL.  JAPAN 

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indones ia  

Japan  

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 
Korea,  South  

Malaysia,  West  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South 


1960 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


99 

97 

101 

95 
105 

99 

103 

88 

96 

98 

95 

105 


101 

106 

102 

103 

92 

91 

107 

114 

98 

99 

101 

113 

93 

90 

105 

101 

104 

115 

102 

99 

103 

108 

91 

74 

104 
107 

91 

109 

99 

107 
123 
113 

126 

104 

111 

81 


102 
108 

90 
112 
104 

101 

86 

109 

128 

103 

110 

86 


98 
108 

86 
109 
105 

94 

63 

107 

135 

103 

110 

92 


99 
103 

84 
114 
100 

101 

58 

103 

134 

101 

97 

88 


P  -  Preliminary. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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EAST  ASIA 


INDEXES  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

BY  COUNTRY 

(1961-1965=100) 

A.   TOTAL  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


5  1965 5 


COUNTRY 


1960 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


EAST  ASIA;   INCL.  JAPAN 
EXCL.  JAPAN 

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Japan  . <• 

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 
Korea ,  South  

Malaysia,  West  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


94 
90 

95 

87 

100 

97 
97 
81 

89 
89 
88 

97 


104 
107 

96 
113 
102 

103 

96 

110 

110 

109 

105 

96 


118 
116 

100 
130 
113 

119 
100 
112 

129 

118 

126 

86 


119 
124 

103 
128 
115 

115 
150 
129 

141 

127 

134 

98 


118 
128 

105 
135 
125 

110 
109 
128 

155 

131 
138 
108 


116 

]  : 

102 
135 
129 

103 

85 

127 

180 
136 
142 

118 


120 
130 

102 
144 
124 

)12 

81 

123 

196 
139 
124 
116 


B.   PER  CAPITA  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


>  1965   / 


COUNTRY 


1960 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


EAST  ASIA:   INCL.  JAPAN 
EXCL.  JAPAN 

Burma  

China  (Taiwan) 

Indonesia  

Japan  

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 
Korea,  South  

Malaysia,  West  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


100 
97 

101 

95 

107 

100 

105 

88 

98 

98 

96 

105 


110 
102 

92 
107 

97 

101 

91 
105 

104 

102 

99 

91 


106 
102 

90 
114 
100 

113 
87 
99 

112 

100 

108 

76 


104 
105 

91 

109 

99 

108 
127 
112 

119 

104 

111 

84 


101 
107 

90 
113 
105 

102 

90 

109 

127 

104 

110 

90 


97 
107 

86 
110 
106 

94 

68 

106 

144 

105 

110 

96 


98 

102 

84 

115 

99 

101 

63 

101 

152 

103 

93 

92 


P  -  Preliminary. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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EAST  ASIA 


PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 


ITEM 

BAUXITE  (1,000  M.T.) 

TOTAL  

Indonesia  

Malaysia  

CEMENT  (1,000  M.T.) 

TOTAL  

TOTAL;      EXCL.    JAPAN    

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Hong  Kong  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Korea ,  South  

Malaysia  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  

CHROMITE  (1,000  M.T. -Metal  Cont.) 

TOTAL  

Japan  

Philippines  

COAL  (1,000  M.T.) 

TOTAL  

TOTAL:   EXCL.  JAPAN  

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Korea ,  South  

Philippines  

Vietnam,  South  

GAS,  NATURAL  (Mil.  Cub.  Meters) 

TOTAL  

TOTAL;      EXCL.    JAPAN    

China  (Taiwan)  

Brunei  

Burma  

Indones  ia  

Japan  

GRAPHITE  (1,000  M.T.) 

TOTAL  

Hong  Kong  

Japan  

Korea,  South  

IRON  ORE  (1,000  M.T. -Metal  Cont.) 

TOTAL  

TOTAL;   EXCL.  JAPAN  

Burma  

Hong  Kong  

Japan  

Korea,  South  

Malaysia  

Philippines  

Thailand  


1960 


/1965  / 


1967 


1,150 

400 
750 


26,450 


3,910 

45 

1,180 

150 

390 

22,540 

460 
290 
800 
530 
n.a. 


273 

24 
249 


61,220 

10,150 


1 

3,960 

660 

51,070 

5,350 

150 

27 


3,500 
2,680 

25 

82 

7 

2,570a 

820 


100.7 

3.9 

4.5 

92.3 


5,710 
4,140 

8 

67 

1,574 

200 

3,210 

640 

8 


690 
1,000 

41,070 


130 

130 

2,440 

3,490 

240 

220 

420 

320 

32,490 

42,490 

1,640 

2,440 

740 

900 

1,530 

1,710 

1,250 

1.740 

190 

180 

206 

14 
192 


65,210 


15,680 


15 

5,050 

270 

49,530 

10,250 

95 


3,690 

310 

210 

8 

3,160 

1,960 


259.3 

2.3 
257.0 


5,610 

2 

75 

1,430 

370 

3,900 

800 

465 


910 
900 


171 

15 
156 


16 

10 

5,080 

5,010 

210 

180 

47,480 

46,570 

12,440 

10,240 

70 

32 

530 

220 

7 

2,780 

2,150 


65.6 

1.7 
63.9 

6,010 

4,740 

2 

80 

1,270 

350 

3,040 

940 

330 


1968 


880 
800 


171 

10 
161 


15,470 


6,510 

4,200 

700 

210 

12 

3,280 

2,310 

131.7 

0.5 

1.5 

129.7 


4,550 

1 

90 

1,250 

420 

2,890 

860 

290 


1969 


760 
1,070 


68,030 
16,650 

160 

4,090 

380 

560 

51,380 

4,870 

970 

2,950 

2,400 

250 


178 

10 
168 


15,170 


8 

4,640 

190 

44,690 

10,270 

53 


4,220 

890 

190 

17 

3,120 

2,460 


76.2 

0.2 

1.7 

74.3 


4,650 

1 

93 

1,070 

360 

2,930 

990 

280 


1970 


1,230 
1,140 


84,140 
26^950 

160 

4,310 

430 

560 

57,190 

5,830 

10,300 

2,450 

2,630 

280 


210 

11 
199 


17,080 

11 

4,480 

170 

39,700 

12,380 

42 


6,850 

4,220 

920 

220 

9 

3,070 

2,630 


61.0 

1.5 
59.5 


4,010 

n.a. 

95 

920 

320 

2,510 

1,070 

14 


1971 


1,240 
980 


89,450 
29,990 

200 

5,040 

510 

550 

59,460 

6,880 

10,960 

2,810 

2,780 

260 


170p 

10 
160 


5b, 570 
17,140 

20 

4,090 

200 

33,430 

12,780 

47 


4,740' 

1,100* 
230t 

3,400 
2,700 


74.0 

1.5 
72.5 

2,820 


n.a. 

86 

780 

220 

530 

1,180 

25 


See  end  of  table  for  footnotes. 
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EAST  ASIA 


PRODUCTION   OF    SELECTED   COMMODITIES    (Cont'd) 


J>  1965    £ 


ITEM 


1960 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


PETROLEUM,    CRUDE    (1,000  M.T.) 
TOTAL    


Brunei    

Burma    

China    (Taiwan) 
Indonesia 


Japan 

Malaysia  (all  from  Sarawak) 

RICE,  ROUGH  (1,000.M.T.)C 

TOTAL  


TOTAL ;   EXCL.  JAPAN 


Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 


Korea,  South  . . . . 

Laosd  

Malaysia  

Malaysia,  West 

Sabah  

Sarawak  


Phi lippines  . . . 

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South 


RUBBER,  NATURAL  (1,000  M.T.) 
TOTAL  


Brunei0  

Burma  

Indonesia  

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 


Malaysia  

Malaysia,  West 

Sabah  e 

Sarawak  


Thailand  

Vietnam,  South 


STEEL,  CRUDE  (1,000  M.T.) 
TOTAL  


China    (Taiwan) 

Japan   

Korea,    South   .. 


26,550 


29,140 


4,580 

540 

2 

20,840 


3,940 

540 

19 

23,920 


530 

670 

60 

49 

65,350E 

68,880 

49,280E 

53,370 

7,580 

8,060 

2,500 

3,080 

13,490 

13,660 

16,070 

15,510 

2,380 

2,380 

4,150 

4,770 

n.a. 

n.a. 

960 

1,250 

780 

1,060 

80 

80 

100 

110 

3,700 

4,070 

9,060 

10,780 

4,960 

4,820 

1,665 

1,982 

2 

1 

20 

12 

620 

720 

37 

49 

738 

915 

670 

850 

22 

24 

46 

41 

170 

220 

78 

65 

22,360 

41,560 

17  4a 

210 

22,140 

41,160 

50 

190 

5,100 

590 

35 

25,160 

790 

46 


75,100 


57,030 


7,770 

3,160 

13,920 

18,070 

3,250 

4,910 

470 

1,210 

1,030 

90 

90 

4,160 

13,490 

4,690 


2,080 

* 

12 

760 

54 

992 

940 

24 

28 

220 

43 


62,800 

230 

62,150 

320 


5,980 

730 

60 

29,710 

740 
200 


8,020 

3,300 

15,640 

18,060 

2,500 

4,350 

528 

1,430 

1,220 

90 

120 

4,440 

12,410 

4,370 


* 

12 

750 

49 

1,090 

1,050 

25 

24 

260 
34 


67,500 

240 

66,890 

370 


6,110 

750 

82 

36,620 

790 

450 


7,980 

3,040 

16,370 

17,500 

3,810 

5,570 

559 

1,590 

1,350 

90 

150 

5,230 

13,410 

5,120 


* 

13 

740 

46 

1,268 

1,200 

29 

39 

280 
28 


82,820 

240 
82,160 

420 


6,690 

750 

90 

42,110 

810 

860 


64,670 

8,160 

3,230 

18,450 

15,860 

2,730 

5,360 

502 

1,680 

1,430 

100 

150 

5,340 

13,500 

5,720 


* 

13 

780 

13 

1,274 

1,220 

32 

22 

270 

33 


94,090 

290 

93,320 

480 


55,240 


a 


6,500 

820 

110 

43,790 

750 
3,270 


E 


65,290 


7,800 

3,030 

19,670 

13,610 

2,140 

5,440 

459 

1,810 

1,550 

110 

150 

5,100 

13,520 

6,320 


* 

13 

810 

1 

1,348 

1,300 

29 

19 

310 
36 


89,420 


390 

88,560 

470 


See   end  of   table    for   footnotes. 
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'TOnUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  (Cont'd) 


EAST  ASIA 


£     1965    S 


ITEM 

SUGAR.  CENTRIFUGAL   (1,000  M.T.) 

TOTAL  

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Philippines  

Thailand  

TIN.  CONCENTRATES  (1,000  M.T.- 
Metal  Content) 

TOTAL  

Burma  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Laos  

Malaysia  

Thailand  

TIN,  METAL  (1,000  M.T.) 

TOTAL  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Malaysia  (Incl.  Singapore)  . 
Thailand  

TUNGSTEN  (Metric  tons,  WO  Cont.) 

TOTAL  

Burma  

Japan  

Korea ,  South  

Malaysia  , 

Thailand  


1960 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


3,150 

46 
920 
580 
150 

1,320 
130 


90 

1.0 

23.0 

0.9 

0.1 
52.8 
12.3 


80 

2 

1 

77 


4,900 


580 

590 

3,440 

27 

260 


3,780 

73 
980 
610 
380 

1,440 
290 


100 

0.5 

14.9 

0.8 

0.3 
64.7 
19.4 


83 

1 

2 

74 

6 


3,940 

210 

430 

2,960 

6 

330 


3,840 

82 
880 
650 
390 

1,600 
240 


112 

0.3 

13.8 

1.2 

0.4 
73.3 
22.8 


109 

2 

2 

78 

27 


200 

490 

2,550 

16 

540 


82 

760 
700 
420 

1,600 
340 


119 


0, 

16. 

0. 

0, 
76. 


24.0 


122 

5 

2 

90 

25 


270 

670 

2,640 

74 

630 


91 

610 
760 
420 

1,930 
440 


113 

0.3 
16.5 


0.7 


1. 
73. 
21. 


116 

5 

1 

88 

22 


4,310 

210 

770 

2,490 

33 

810 


4,7  70 

113 

830 
730 
460 

2,060 
530 


117 

0.3 

19.1 

0.8 

1.4 
73.8 
21.8 


120 

5 

1 

92 

22 


280 

850 

2,610 

92 

900 


115 
750 
680 
540 

1,790 
600 


120 

0.5 

19.8 

0.8 


1 

75 


21.7 


119 

9 

1 

87 

22 


460 
920 

2,600 
75 

3,160 


NOTE:   Totals  are  for  countries  listed;  small  quantities  may  be  produced  by  other  countries. 

E  -  Estimate.    P  -  Preliminary.    n.a.  or  blank  space  -  Not  available.    *  -  Less  than  500 
metric  tons.    A  dash  (-)  indicates  zero. 

a  -  1961.     b  -  Includes  West  Irian  production.     c  -  Crop  year  data;  bulk,  of  harvest  in  calendar 
year  stated.    d  -  Revised  series;  estimated  production  of  RLG  controlled  area  only.    e  -  Exports. 
f  -  Raw  value;  crop  year  beginning  in  calendar  year  stated. 

Source:   Agricultural  production  mainly  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publications.   Tin 
output  from  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  International  Tin  Council.   Other  data  mainly 
from  UN  and  country  publications. 
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EAST  ASIA 


ELECTRIC   POWER  PRODUCTION 
BY  COUNTRY 


A.   TOTAL  OUTPUT  (Million  KWH) 


T 


COUNTRY 


1960 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


EAST   ASIA:    INCL.    JAPAN3.. 
EXCL.    JAPAN3.. 

Brunei  

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Hong  Kong  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 

Korea ,  South  

Laos  

Malaysia  

Malaysia,  West  

Sabah  

Sarawak  

Philippines  

Singapore  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


126,390 
14,890 

64 

430 

3,800 

1,300 

1,810 

111,500 

60 

1,760 

13 

1,240 

1,190 

19 

33 

2,730 
660 
590 
430 


214,160 


25,780 

81 

560 

6,630 

2,730 

1,950 

188,380 

81 

3,530 

23 


2,130 
46 
68 

4,960 

1,050 

1,410 

540 


238,150 
29,460 

96 

550 

7,530 

3,120 

1,960 

208,690 

89 

4,190 

27 

2,530 

2,390 

57 

79 

5,570 

1,240 

1,850 

710 


33,820 

100 

540 

8,610 

3,460 

2,020 

237,550 

95 

5,280 

31 

2,780 

2,640 

60 

81 

6,260 

1,420 

2,410 

810 


304,630 


39,560 

104 

550 

10,030 

3,950 

2,100 

265,070 
112 
6,540 
32h 

3,080 

2,920 

68 

88 

7,520 

1,640 

3,060 

870 


349,490 
45,320 

126 

570 

11,370 

4,590 

2,200 

304,170 

128 

8,150 

27 

3,250 

3,070 

81 

96 

8,210 
1,880 
3,730 
1,090 


138 

630 

13,550 

5,100 

2,300 

350,590 
133 
9,600 
15C 


3,350 

90 

108 

8,670 
2,200 
4,540 
1,190 


B.   PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT  (KWH) 


COUNTRY 


1960  <y   1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


EAST  ASIA;  INCL.  JAPAN3.. 
EXCL.  JAPAN3.. 

Brunei  

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Hong  Kong  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Khmer  Rep.  (Cambodia) 

Korea,  South  

Laos  

Malaysia  

Malaysia,  West  

Sabah  

Sarawak  

Philippines  

Singapore  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


380 
62 

760 

19 

340 

420 

19 

1,180 
11 

71 
6 

150 

170 

42 

44 

100 

400 

22 

30 


570 
94 

800 

23 

510 

760 

18 

1,910 

13 

120 

9 

240 

260 

85 

81 

150 

550 

45 

33 


620 
100 

920 

22 

560 

860 

18 

2,090 

14 

140 

10 

260 

290 

100 

92 

170 

640 

57 

43 


690 
120 

930 

21 

630 

930 

18 

2,360 

15 

180 

11 

280 

310 

100 

90 

180 

710 

72 

48 


760 
130 

930 
21 

720 

1,040 

18 

2,600 
17 
210 
ll1 

300 

330 

110 

95 

210 

810 

88 

50 


350 
150 

1,090 

21 

800 

1,190 
19 

2,950 
19 
260, 


310 
340 
130 
102 

220 

910 

104 

61 


960 
160 

1,053 

23 

930 

1,290 
19 

3,360 
19 
300t 


330 
360 
140 
109 

230 

1,050 

122 

65 


a  -  Total  of  countries  listed.     b  -  In  addition, there  were  imports  from  Thailand  of  2.0  million 
KWH  in  1968;  ]0.9  millions  in  1969  and  38.3  in  1970. 

Source:   Data  from  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies'*  and  country  publications. 
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COUNTRY 


China  (Taiwan)  , 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia  (Djakarta) 
Japan  


Khmer  Republic  (Phnom-Penh) 
(Cambodia) 


Korea,  South  (Seoul) 
Laos  (Vientiane)  .... 


Malaysia: 

Wtst  Malaysia 


Philippines  (Manila)  , 

Singapore  , 

Thailand  (Bangkok,  Thonburi) 
Vietnam,  South  (Saigon)  


EAST  ASIA 


CONSUMER  PRICES 
(Index j   1963=100) 


1960 


S   1965  ? 


1968 


89 

98 

13 

83* 

86 

72 
44 

97 
88 
97 
96 
85 


100 
102 
830 
111 
106 

145 
223 

100 
111 
102 
103 
120 


112 
114 
57,712 
128 
111 

201 
288 

105 
127 
108 
113 
358 


1969 


117 
118 
61,250 
134 
118 

221 
297 

104 
130 
108 
116 
432 


a  -  20  cities. 


Sourcel   Generally  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 


1970 


122 
127 
68,807 
144 
132 

249 
298 

106 
148 
108 
117 

590 


1971 


125 
131 
71,797 
153 
227 

280 
302 

108 

170 
110 
119 
698 


1972 


131 

139 

76,463 

160 

284 

313 
378 

112 
188 
112 
124 
875 
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EAST  ASIA 


TOTAL    FOREIGN   TRADE 
(Hill  ions  of  U.S.    Dol lars) 


/      1965      £ 


COUNTRY 


I960 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Leading   Exports 
(%  of   total.,   1969-71) 


EAST  ASIA;  INCL.  JAPAN3 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

EAST  ASIA:  EXCL.  JAPAN3 

Expoits  

Impoits  

Balance  

BRUNEI 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

BURMA 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

CHINA  (TAIWAN) 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

HONG  KONG 

Exports0 

Imports  

Balance  

INDONESIA0 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

JAPAN 

Exports  

Import 6  

Balance  

KHMER  REPUBLIC  (CAMBODIA 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

KOREA,  SOUTH 

Exports  

Imports 

Balafice  


9,500 
-10,890 
-1,300 


5,530 

■6,400 

-870 


88 

-22 

66 


266 

-260 

-34 


164 
-297 
-133 


689 

•1,026 

-337 


881 

■7  49 

132 


4,055 

-4,491 

-436 


70 
-95 
-25 


33 
-334 
-301 


14,900 

■16,130 

-1,230 


6,440 
-7,950 
-1,510 


65 

-36 

29 


225 

-247 

-22 


450 
-556 
-106 


1,143 

■1,569 

-426 


633 

-609 

24 


8,459 

-8,176 

283 


105 

-103 

2 


175 
-463 
-288 


17,900 

-21,940 

-4,040 


7,440 
•10,270 
-2,830 


81 

■  43 

38 


124 
•156 
-32 


641 
-806 

-165 


1,527 


-291 


771 

-805 

-34 


10,450 
■11,672 
-1,222 


83 

-96 
-13 


320 
-996 
-676 


21,320 
■24,570 
-3,250 


8,340 
•11,580 
-3,240 


92 

-68 
24 


111 
•181 

-70 


802 
•  903 
-101 


1,744 


-314 


872 

■831 

41 


12,982 

•12,998 

-6 


89 
•116 
-27 


455 
•1,463 
■1,008 


25,940 

■28,500 

-2,560 


9,940 
L3.470 
-3,530 


88 

■72 
16 


132 
•165 

-34 


1,049 


■  164 


2,177 


-280 


995 
-995 


16,003 

■15,036 

967 


78 
•121 
-43 


622 
•1,824 
-1,202 


30,550 

-33,940 

-3,390 


11,220 
■15,040 
-3,820 


92 

-84 
8 


107 
•155 
-48 


1,428 

•1,524 

-96 


2,514 


-391 


1,173 


57 


19,333 

•18,897 

436 


40 
-_62 
-22 


835 
■1,984 
-1,149 


36,890 

-36,740 

150 


12,850 
■17,010 
-4,160 


101 
•  149 
-48 


123 
■169 
-46 


1,998 

■1,844 

154 


2,871 


-516 


1,307 

■1,223 

84 


24,040 

■19,727 

4,313 


13 
-82 
-69 


1,068 
-2,394 
-1,326 


Machinery  &  Transp. 
Equipment,  32%. 

Clothing  &  Tex- 
tiles, 14%. 

Clothing  &  Tex- 
tiles, 12%. 
Rubber,  11%. 


Petroleum  & 
products,  98%. 


Rice,  48%. 


Textiles,  22%. 
Metals  &  prod.,  18%. 
Sugar,  3%. 


Clothing,  30%. 
Textiles,  11%. 


Oil  &  prod.,  43% 
Rubber,  18%. 


Mach.  &  equip.,  47%. 
Iron  &   Steel,  14%. 
Textiles,  9%. 


Rice,  22%. 
Rubber,  26%. 


Yarns,  textiles  & 

clothing,  38%. 
Veneer  &  Plywood, 13% 


See  next  page  for  footnotes. 
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EAST  ASIA 


TOTAL    FOREIGN    TRADE    (Cont'd) 
(Mill  ions  of  U.S.   Dollars) 


COUNTRY 


LAOS     d 
Exports  . . 
Imports  . . 
Balance 


1960 


? 


MALAY$IA 

Exports,  Total  .. 
Malaysia,  West 
Malaysia,  East 

Sabah  

Sarawak  


Imports,  Total  . . 
Malaysia,  West 
Malaysia,  East 

Sabah  

Sarawak  


Balance,  Total  .. 
Malaysia,  West 
Malaysia,  East 

PHILIPPINES 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

SINGAPORE 


Exports  . . 

Impdrts  . . 

Balance 

THAILAND 


Exports  .. 

Imports  .. 

Balance 


VIETNAM,  SOUTH 

Exports  

Imports  . . .  . . 
Balance  . . . 


1 

-26 
-25 


1,189 

956 

233 

(73) 

(160) 

-905 
-703 
-202 
(-64) 
(-138) 

284 

253 

31 


1965    ? 


1967 


1 
-34 
-33 


1968 


1969 


560 
-663 
-103 


1,136 

■1,332 

-196 


408 

-453 

-45 


89 

•  236 

•  147 


1,005 
231 
(98) 
(133) 

•1,096 

-843 

-253 

(-102) 

(-151) 

140 
162 
-22 


768 
-894 
-126 


981 

•1,244 


-263 


622 
-735 
-113 


40 
-370 
-330 


2 
-35 
-33 


929 

288 

(132) 

(156) 


-831 

-255 

(-95) 

(-160) 


131 
98 
33 


822 


-350 


1,140 


-300 


681 

■1,060 

-379 


38 

-750 
-712 


3 
-35 
-32 


1,017 
329 
(140) 
(189) 


-900 

-259 

(-91) 

(-168) 

187 

117 

70 


857 


-423 


1,271 


-390 


658 
•1,150 

-492 


42 
-669 
-627 


■11 
•  50 


1,651 
1,281 
370 
(168) 
(202) 

-1,178 

-911 

-267 

(-109) 

(-158) 

473 
370 
103 


855 

L.254 
-399 


1,549 

■2,040 

-491 


708 

•1,242 

-534 


33 
-853 
-820 


1970 


3 

-56 
-53 


1,687 


1971 


1,302 

1,277 

385 

359  „ 

(144r 

(172) 

(213) 

(215) 

1,412 

-1,435 

1,106 

-1,112 

-290 

323  „ 
(-136T 

(130) 

(176) 

(-187) 

275 

196 

79 


1,062 


-148 


1,554 


+61 


-907 


710 

•1,293 

-583 


13 
-779 
-766 


■41 
-38 


1,636 


i,     "liiig   Exports 
(7.  of   total,    1969-71) 


201 

165 

36 


1,128 

■1,366 

-238 


1,755 


-1.073 


-1 


831 
,287 


•  456 


15 
-803 
-788 


Ti-       507. 


Rubber,   347. 
Tin,    197c 
Timber,    16% 


Coconuts,    21% 
Wood,    25% 
Sugar,    187. 


Rubber,    24% 
Oil,    20% 


Rice,    187. 
Rubber,    15% 


Rubber,   75% 


NOTE:   Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

E  -  Estimate. 

a  -  Total  of  countries  listed.   Exports  f.o.b.,  imports  c.i.f.    b  -  Excludes  substantial  purchases 
of  conmodities  by  transient  travelers.    c  -  Exchange  record  data.    d  -  Recorded  commercial 
exports  only.      e  -  Excludes  trade  between  component  areas.     f  -  Customs  data. 

Sourca:   Data  mainly  from  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics"  and  country  publications. 
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EAST  ASIA 


U.S. 


EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EAST  ASIA 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


T 1965  J> 


U.S.  TRADE  WITH 


1960 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


WORLD 


Exports  .< 
Imports  .. 
Balance 


EAST  ASIA  :  INCLUDING   JAPAN 


Exports0 

7.  of  U.S.  total  Exports 


Imports  

7.  of  U.S.  Total  Imports 


balance  

EAST  ASIA:  EXCLUDING  JAPAN 
Exportsb 

7.  of  U.S.  Total  exports 


Imports 

7.  of  U.S.  Total  Imports 


Balance 

BRUNEI0 

Exports  .. 
Imports  .. 
Balance 

BURMA 

Exports  .. 

Imports  .. 

Balance 


CHINA  (TAIWAN) 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  . . . 


HONG  KONG 
Exports  .. 
Imports  .. 
Balance 


INDONESIA 


Exports  .. 
Imports  . . 
Balance 

JAPAN6 

Exports  .. 

Imports  .. 

Balance 


KHMER  REPUBLIC  (Cambodia) 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  


KOREA 

Exports  .. 
Imports  .. 
Balance 


20,592 

-15,070 

5,522 


2,755 
(13) 

-2,084 
(14) 

671 


1,281 
(6) 

-933 
(6) 

348 


10 

9 


278 
-20 
258 


125 
-139 
-14 


100 
-216 
-116 


1,474 


322 


9 

-7 

2 


231 
-5 

226 


27,521 

-21,427 

6,094 


3,870 
(14) 

-3,710 
(17) 

160 


1,745 
(6) 

•1,287 
(6) 

458 

3 
_* 


14 
^1 

13 


234 
-93 
141 


191 
-344 
-153 


42 
-165 
-123 


2,125 

■2,423 

-298 


274 
-54 
220 


34,636 

-33,226 

1,410 


5,467 
(16) 

-6,135 
(18) 

-668 


2,467 
(7) 

■2,072 
(6) 

395 

5 

~5 


12 
.-1 
11 


387 

■  270 

117 


304 
-637 
-333 


167 

■  174 

-7 


3,000 
-4,062 
-1,062 


2 
-2 


510 
-199 
311 


38,006 

■36,042 

1,964 


6,236 
(16) 

-7,472 
(21) 

-1,236 


2,699 
(7) 

-2,575 
(7) 

124 


8 
-1 


10 
9 


393 

-388 

5 


364 
-814 
-450 


201 

•194 

7 


3,538 
-4,897 
-1,359 


4 
2 


699 

-291 

408 


43,224 

-39,951 

3,273 


7,756 
(18) 

-8,862 
(22) 

-1,104 


3,063 
(7) 

-2,977 
(8) 

86 


10 


10 


11 
10 


527 
■  549 
-22 


406 
-944 
-538 


266 

-182 

84 


4,694 
-5,885 
-1,191 


2 

-1 

1 


643 

-370 

273 


44,130 

-45,565 

-1,432 


7,211 
(16) 

-10,757 
(24) 

-3,  546 


3,123 
(7) 

-3,483 
(8) 

-360 


21 
-1 

20 


10 

^1 

9 


510 
-817 
-308 


424 
-991 
-567 


263 

•  207 

56 


4,088 
-7,274 
-3,186 


36 
36 


681 

-462 

319 


49,676 

-55,555 

-5,879 


8,591 
(17) 

-13,783 
(25) 

-5,192 


3,633 
(7) 

-4,716 
(8) 

-1,083 


10 
9 


631 


-663 


489 


-760 


308 

-278 

30 


4,958 
-9,067 
-4, 109 


73 
73 


735 

-708 

27 


See   next   page    for    footnotes 
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EAST  ASIA 


U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EAST  ASIA   -  (Cont'd) 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


U.S.  TRADE  WITH 


LAOS       . 

_        D 

Exports • 

Imports 

Balance  

MACAO 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

MALAYSIA0 

Exports  

Imports. 

Balance 

PHILIPPINES 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance 

SINGAPORE0 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

THAILAND   fa 

Exports  

Imports 

Balance 

VIETNAM  , 
_  b 
Exports  .................. 

Imports 

Balance 

SPECIAL  CATEGORY  EXPORTS 

(Burma/Laos/Thailand/Vietnam 
not  included  in  country 
totals)  


1960 


C  1965  ^ 


1968 


24 
■  158 
-134 


307 

•  309 

-2 


35 

-18 

17 


71 

-57 

15 


83 
-4 
79 


31 


45 

■200 
-155 


348 

■370 

-22 


46 

-12 

34 


107 

-41 

66 


191 

-3 

188 


240 


54 
■240 
■186 


436 
-436 


102 

-29 

73 


186 
-81 
105 


270 

-2 

268 


22 


1969 


1970 


51 

■307 
■  256 


374 

-423 

-49 


152 

-55 

97 


148 

-92 

56 


285 

-3 

282 


67 
•  270 
-203 


37  3 

■472 

-99 


240 
-81 
159 


150 

■100 

50 


352 

-1 

351 


1971 


72 
■  269 
-193 


340 
■  496 
-156 


315 
•  136 
179 


144 

-97 

47 


297 

-2 

295 


1972 


-17 

-17 


128 
•301 
•173 


366 
■483 
-117 


385 
■265 
120 


170 

•116 

54 


318 

-2 

316 


NOTE:  Due  to  rounding,  country  data  may  not  add  to  regional  totals.    *  -  Less  than  $500,000. 
a  -  Exports  include  re-exports;  imports  are  valued  f.o.b.   Data  include  silver.   Except  as  noted,  ex- 
ports include  "special  category"  (military)  items.    b  -  Data  on  U.S.  exports  to  Burma,  Laos,  Thai- 
land and  Vietnam  for  1965-1972  exclude  any  "special  category"  items  by  country,  but  the  combined 
amount  is  included  in  East  Asia  totals  (both  including  and  excluding  Japan).   For  1967-1972  these 
"Special  category"  amounts  are  not  comparable  with  data  for  prior  years  because  the  military  grant  aid 
portion  of  such  exports  was  transferred  to  the  regular  Department  of  Defense  budget  and  excluded  from 
U.S.  exports.    c  -  Prior  to  1966,  U.S.  trade  with  Brunei/Malaysia/Singapore  was  reported  only  in 
varying  country  combinations.   Data  shown  for  each  of  these  countries  separately  prior  to  1966  are 
partially  estimated  by  A.I.D.  and  may  be  subject  to  a  substantial  margin  of  error.   Brunei  includes 
Bhutan  and  Portuguese  Timor  beginning  1966  and  Maldives  beginning  1967.    d  -  Includes  West  Irian  for 
all  years.    e  -  Includes  Ryukyus,  formerly  under  U.S.  administration. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  customs  data. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


EAST  ASIA 


DESTINATION   OF   EAST   ASIAN    EXPORTS    (F.O.B.) 
(Percentage  Distribution) 


' "OUNlkY     '.Ml'     Tl  At- 


]■<]  r.[      !   .|''i|.'  ■ 


Ml  I.!   I  ON 

Hi     • 
Pill  I  AK'> 


UN  IT[|. 

'.TATI  ' 


UN  ITEP 

K  ING- 

POM 


EURO- 
PEAN 
COMMU - 
Nl   TIES 


OIHIR 

WESTERN 
EUROPE* 


NEAR 
EAST 

ANP 

SOUTH 

AS  I  A 


OTHER 

EAST 

ASI  A 

ANP 

OCEANI A 


AFRICA 


COMMIJ- 

N  1ST 

AREAS 

IN 

EASTERN 

EUROPE 

AND 

ASI  A 


OTHER 
COUN- 
TRIES 


EAST  ASIA    f 

INCL.  JAPAN  1960 

1971' 

EAST  ASIA    t 

EXCL.  JAPAN 1960 

1971' 

Brunei  1960 

1971 

Burma  1960 

1971 

China  (Taiwan)  ....I960 
1971 

Hong  Kong  I960 

1971 

c 

Indonesia  1960 

1971 

Japan  1960 

1971 

Khmer  Republic 
(Cambodia)  1960 

1970 

Korea,  South 1960 

1971 

Laos  1960 

1971 

Malaysia  1960 

1971 

Philippines  1960 

1971 

Singapore*2 1960 

1971 

Thailand 1960 

1971 

Vietnam,  Southc . . . . 1960 
1971 


9,590 
36,880 


5,530 
12,800 

88 

101 

226 
124 

164 
1,994 

689 
2,832 

881 
1,298 

4,055 
24,080 


70 
40 

33 
1,068 

1 
3 

1,189 
1,638 

560 
1,104 

1,136 

1,755 

408 
831 

89 

15 


100 
100 


100 
100 

100 
1001 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 


100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 


21 

30 


16 
28 


1 

a 

11 

44 

20 
35 

23 
15 

27 
32 


11 
4 

13 
50 


13 

50 
41 

7 
12 

14 
13 

5 
b 


9 
5 

b 
n.a. 

9 
6 

2 
2 

15 
12 

11 
1 

3 
2 


12 

7 

2 
1 

8 
6 

4 
3 

6 
b 


11 
9 

b 
n.a. 

6 
10 

4 
7 

5 
11 

11 
6 

4 
7 


30 
38 

6 
5 


16 
12 

15 
11 

9 
6 

8 
15 

45 
62 


4 
10 


36 
29 

11 
2 

4 
2 


10 
5 


11 
18 

b 
n.a. 

5 
10 

38 
12 

6 

7 

4 
42 


7 
19 

62 
25 


16 
18 

24 
35 

5 
7 

18 
25 

2 
13 


34 
26 


36 
25 

99 
95 

29 
27 

31 
23 

34 
18 

39 
20 

32 
26 


30 
27 

13 
9 

100 
100 

32 
32 

4 
9 

48 
50 

43 
27 

27 
13 


10 
n.a. 


7 
11 


4 
6 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 

7 

5 
7 

2 
10 

11 
14 


3 
10 

3 
1 

6 
3 

1 
1 

8 
12 


'  -  Total  for  countries  listed.     A  dash  (-)  indicates  zero.     E  -  Distribution 
n.a.  -  Not  available  separately;  included  with  "Other  Countries." 


*  -  Includes  Yugoslavia. 

of  exports  is  estimated. 

a  -  Includes  1970  data  for  Khmer  Republic.     b  -  Less  than  0.5  percent.     c  -  Total  exports  shown  are 

exchange  record  data;  percentage  distribution  is  based  on  incomplete  customs  data.      d  -  Recorded  commercial 

exports  only.      e  -  Includes  j/oods  in  transit  from  West  Malaysia. 


/ 


Source:   IMF/IBRD  "Direction  of  Trade,"  and  national  publications. 
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EAST  ASIA 


SOURCE  OF   EAST   AS i AW    IMPORTS    (C.I.F.) 
(Percentage  Distribution) 


COUNTRY    ANO 

YFAR 

101  Al 

Ml 'OKI'. 

un  urn 
states 

UNITED 
KING- 
ROM 

Euro- 
pean 
commu- 

Nl  TIES 

OIMI  R 
WESTERN 
EI1R0PI  * 

NEAR 
EAST 

AND 
f.OUTII 

AM  A 

JAPAN 

OTHER 

ta-.t 

ASIA 

AND 

OCI AN  1  A 

AERICA 

■  OMMIJ- 
N  1  ST 

area: 

IN 
EASTERN 
EUROPt 

AND 

OTHER 
COUN- 
TRIES 

MILLION 

U.   .. 
HOLLARS 

PI  RCI  N! 

ASIA 

EAST  ASIA         + 

1960 

10,890 
36,760 

100 
100 

24 
22 

7 
4 

8 
7 

2 
3 

8 
11 

9 
14 

28 
23 

i 

3 

5 

5 

7 
8 

EAST   ASIA           t 

1960 

6,400 

100 

16 

10 

11 

2 

4 

16 

30 

1 

7 

3 

1971a 

17,060 

100 

18 

6 

10 

3 

6 

30 

18 

1 

5 

3 

...1960 

22 

100 
100 

5 

50 

5 

b 

_ 

5 

30 

b 

b 

5 

1971 

149 

24 

15 

7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

30 

14 

n.a. 

2 

8 

260 

100 

4 

15 

12 

5 

14 

23 

7 

2 

14 

4 

1971 

169 

100 

4 

9 

17 

6 

9 

30 

9 

b 

14 

2 

China    (Taiwan) 

1960 

297 

100 

38 

1 

7 

3 

7 

35 

6 

1 

_ 

2 

1971 

1,843 

100 

22 

2 

8 

1 

6 

45 

8 

1 

- 

7 

1960 

1,026 

100 

12 

11 

8 

4 

5 

16 

17 

3 

21 

3 

1971 

3,342 

100 

12 

8 

9 

4 

5 

24 

17 

2 

17 

2 

c 

1960 

749 
1,358 

100 
100 

16 
15 

8 

4 

18 
12 

3 
9 

2 

16 
33 

23 
18 

I 
4 

12 

4 

1 
1 

1971 

4,491 

100 

35 

2 

5 

2 

13 

26 

3 

2 

12 

1971 

19,705 

100 

25 

2 

5 

3 

16 

- 

27 

5 

6 

11 

Khmer   Republic 

95 

100 

10 

2 

34 

1 

2 

17 

25 

b 

9 

- 

1970 

62 

100 

4 

5 

33 

5 

b 

22 

11 

- 

n.a. 

20 

334 

100 

39 

3 

18 

2 

b 

21 

10 

b 

_ 

7 

1971 

2,419 

100 

28 

2 

8 

b 

7 

39 

11 

b 

- 

5 

d 

26 

100 

5 

54 

8 

10 

_ 

5 

18 

b 

_ 

_ 

1971 

41 

100 

15 

b 

11 

4 

b 

15 

55 

- 

- 

- 

. . . 1960 

905 

100 

4 

20 

7 

1 

2 

7 

52 

1 

4 

2 

1971 

1,434 

100 

7 

15 

10 

2 

1 

20 

35 

- 

5 

5 

1960 

663 

100 

46 

4 

8 

2 

2 

23 

9 

2 

_ 

4 

1971 

1,315 

100 

25 

5 

11 

2 

7 

29 

17 

b 

- 

4 

1960 

1,332 

100 

4 

9 

5 

2 

5 

7 

62 

b 

4 

2 

1971 

2,829 

100 

13 

7 

8 

3 

12 

20 

29 

1 

6 

1 

453 

100 

17 

10 

17 

4 

2 

26 

20 

b 

1 

3 

1971 

1,287 

100 

14 

8 

12 

4 

6 

38 

12 

3 

i 

2 

f 
Vietnam,    South 

1960 

236 

100 

25 

3 

33 

2 

2 

22 

10 

b 

_ 

3 

1971 

803 

100 

41 

1 

17 

b 

1 

18 

18 

- 

- 

4 

..I 


*  -  Includes  Yugoslavia.    t  -  Total  for  countries  listed.   A  dash  (-)  indicates  zero.     n.a.  -  Not 

available  separately;  included  with  "Other  Countries."         e  -  Distribution  of  imports  is 

estimated.      a  -  Includes  1970  data  for  Khmer  Republic.      b  -  Less  than  0.5  percent.      c  -  Total 

imports  based  on  exchange  record  data;  percentage  distribution  is  based  on  incomplete  customs  data. 

d  -  Based  on  trading  partner  data.     e  -  Includes  goods  in  transit  destined  for  West  Malaysia.     f  -  Total 

imports  are  exchange  record  data;  percent  distribution  is  based  on  customs  data  adjusted  for  incomplete 

recording  of  U.S.  aid  imports. 

Source:   IMF/IBRD  "Direction  of  Trade,"  and  national  publications. 
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EAST  ASIA 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  EAST  ASIA 

SUMMARY 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


S    1965  7      1 


COMMODITY 


1960 


967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


EAST  ASIA:   TOTAL*  

Clothing  

Coconut  products  

Corn  

Fish  and  fish  products  

Fruits  and  vegetables  

Iron  ore  and  concentrates  

Iron  and  steel  

Machinery  and  transport  equip. . 
Non-ferrous  metals  &  ores,  n.e.s. 

Petroleum  and  products  

Rice  and  rice  products  

Rubber  

Sugar  

Tea  

Textile  yarn  and  fabrics  

Tin  (metal  and  ores)  

Wood,  lumber  and  plywood  

Other  

TOTAL:   EXCLUDING  JAPAN* 

Clothing  

Coconut  products  

Corn  

Fish  and  fish  products  

Fruits  and  vegetables  

Irqn  ore  and  concentrates  

Iron  and  steel  

Machinery  and  transport  equip.. 
Non-ferrous  metals  &  ores,  n.e.s. 

Petroleum  and  products  

Rice  and  rice  products  

Rubber  

Sugar  

Tea  

Textile  yarn  and  fabrics  

Tin  (metals  and  ores)  

Wood,  lumber  and  plywood  

Other  


9,590 

E 
430 

256 

34 

189 

160 

58 

410 

1,050 

93 

543 

348 

1,717 

221 

34 

1,201 
305 
310 

2,231 


14,900 


687 
320 
52 
280 
322 

72 

1,317 

3,194 

218 

588 

459 

1,081 

207 

26 

1,600 
388 
506 

3,583 


17,900 

912 
254 
69 
312 
367 

61 

1,302 

4,703 

235 

672 

363 

939 
188 
20 
1,810 
393 
679 

4,622 


21,320 


1,167 

312 

79 

356 

400 

59 

1,740 

6,036 

308 

792 

298 

1,011 

196 

28 

2,084 
389 
769 

5,296 


25,940 

1,439 

205 

84 

359 

427 

61 

2,184 

7,662 

380 

932 

230 

1,467 

204 

21 

2,422 
429 
855 

6,587 


30,550 

1,707 

282 

94 

424 

413 

60 

2,869 

9,673 

495 

983 

200 

1,281 

240 

31 

2,719 
436 
892 

7,764 


36,860 


2,231 
302 
106 
464 
458 

31 

3,569 

12,772 

459 

1,225£ 

210t 

1,085E 
287 
43 

2,814 
422„ 
913* 

9,494 


210 

256 

34 

16E 
135 

58 

22 

122 

67 

527 

348 

1,717 
221 
34 
199 
305 
222 

1,037 


6,440 

400 

320 

52 

49 

267 

72 

27 

218 

95 

562 

459 

1,081 
207 
26 
306 
388 
418 

1,493 


7,440 

576 

253 

69 

68 

305 

61 
30 
308 
129 
642 
363 

939 
188 
20 
442 
393 
589 

2,065 


8,340 


780 

312 

79 

75 

337 

59 
27 
380 
146 
764 
298 

1,011 
196 
28 
494 
389 
655 

2,310 


9,940 


988 

205 

84 

86 

364 

61 

19 

539 

194 

*86E 
23  <T 

1,467 
204 
21 
602 
429 
742 

2,827 


11,220 

1,245 

282 

94 

107 

345 

60 

25 

732 

247 
944 
200 

1,281 
240 
31 
774 
436 
799 

3,393 


12,820 

1,763 
302 
106 
125 
378 

31 

27 

898 

223 

1,175£ 
210fc 

1,085E 
287 
43 

1,010 
422 
827 

3,933 


NOTE:   See  pages  31  -  33  for  exports  of  principal  commodities  by  country. 

*  -  Totals  for  countries  listed  on  pages  '31  -  33.   "Other"  may  include  small  amounts  of  main 
commodities  exported  by  countries  not  listed.     E  -  Estimate. 


Source:   Generally  UN  "Yearbook  of  Internatioaal  Trade  Statistics"  and  national  publications. 
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EAST  ASIA 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  EAST  ASIA 

COMMODITY  BY  COUNTRY 
(Hi  I  I  ions  of  U.S.  Dol lars) 


COMMODITY  BY  COUNTRY 


Clothing  

China  (Taiwan)  

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Korea 

Philippines  a. 

Singapore  c 

Coconut  products  

Indonesia  

Malaysia  

Malaysia,  West 

Sabah  

Philippines  

Singapore  c 

Corn  

Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia) 
Thailand  

Fish  and  fish  products  ..... 

Hong  Kong  

Japan  , 

Korea ,  South  , 

Malaysia,  West  

Thailand  

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

China  

Hong  Kong  , 

Japan  

Korea ,  South  

Malaysia,  West 

Philippines  

Singapore0 

Thailand 

Iron  Ore  and  concentrates  . , 

Korea ,  South  

Malaysia,  West  

Philippines  , 

Iron  and  steel  

Hong  Kong  

Japan  , 

Singapore0  


I900 


<  1965  < 


i+30E 

170 
220 
n.a. 
15b 


256 

29 

32 

(19) 

(13) 

179 

16 

3'* 
"8 
26 

189 

~ 6" 

173 

3 

5 

2 

l6pK 
15 
22 
25 
n.a. 
15 
29 
32 
16 

5§ 
2 

47 
9 

410 

9 

388 

13 


687 
22 
313 
287 
21 
28 
16 

320 
24 
12 
(8) 
(4) 

268 
6 

52 

5 

74 

280 
12 

231 

18 

12 

7 

322 
113 
20 
55 
6 
22 
35 
34 
37 

72 

7 

53 

12 

1,317 
10 

1,290 
17 


1967 


912 
55 
410 
336 
59 
36 
16 

253 

IE 

10 

(8) 

(2) 

215 

10 
69 

~4~ 
65 

312 

IS 

244 
27 
13 
14 

367 

150 
15 
62 

9 
22 

31 

36 

42 

61 

T 
4o 
15 

1,302 
13 

1,272 
17 


1968 


1,167 

50U 

387 

112 

39 

21 

312 

T2 

15 

(13) 

(2) 

236 
19 

79 
"T 

75 

356 

IE 

281 

26 

18 

15 

400 

153 
16 
63 
16 
23 
U6 
35 
48 

59 

7 

36 

16 

1,740 
10 

1,713 
17 


1969 


153 
63°! 
1+51 
161 
5 
28 

205 

21 

9 

(7) 
(2) 

164 
11 

84 
T 
80 

359 
23 

273 
29 
21 

13 
427 

163 
20 
63 

16 

26 

41 

39 
57 

61 
~Z 
38 
17 

2,184 

7 

2,165 

12 


L970 


1,707 
270 
724 

46- 

214 

6 

31 

282 

-IE 
16 

(13) 
(3) 

215 
15 

94 

2 
92 

424 
19 

317 
41 
31 
16 

413 
163 
20 
68 
20 
25 
54 
30 
31 

60 

5 

35 

18 


12 

2,844 

13 


1971 


2.231 
491 
914 
468 

304 

9 

45 

$ 

13 
(11  )E 

(2)E 
252 

13 

106 

1 

105 

464 

2? 
339 

42 

38 

21 

4*8 
196" 

24 

80 

21 

25 

61 

31 

20 

31 

T 

7 

19 

3^569 

3,542 
21 


See  end  of  table   for  footnotes , 
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EAST  ASIA 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  EAST  ASIA  -  Continued 

COMMODITY  BY  COUNTRY 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


y    1965  S 


COMMODITY  BY  COUNTRY 


1960 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Machinery  &  Transport  equipment  . . . 

China  (Taiwan)  

Hong  Kong  

Japan  

Malaysia,  West  

Singapore0  

Non-ferrous  metals  and  ores,  n.e.s. 

Burma 

Japan  

Korea ,  South  

Malaysia,  West  

Philippines  

Petroleum  &  products  

Brunei  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Malaysia  

Malaysia,  West  

Sarawak  

Singapore  c 

Rice  &  rice  products  

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Hong  Kong  

Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia) 

Korea,  South 

Singapore  c 

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  

Rubber  

Burma  

Indonesia  

Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia)  

Malaysia  

Malaysia,  West  

Sabah  

Sarawak  

Singapore  c 

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


1,050 

n.a. 

25 

928 

10 

78 

93 

7 

26 

5 

4 

51 

543 
80 

221 
16 
96 
(3) 

(93) 

130 

348 

148 

5 

1 

20 

4 

21 

122 

27 


9 
378 

28 
655 
(597) 
(17) 
(41) 
477 
122 

48 


20 

73 

2,976 

22 

103 

218 

9 

123 

13 

5 
68 

588 

63 

272 

26 

87 

(16) 

(71) 

140 

459 

140 

41 

3 

52 

3 

13 

207 


4 

222 

35 

477 

(447) 

(ID 

(19) 

221 

96 

26 


58 

143 

4,395 

18 

89 

235 
5 

106 

17 

7 

100 

672 
78 
240 
30 
104 
(18) 
(86) 
220 

363 
66 
20 

1 
37 

14 
225 


939 

2 

169 

20 

417 

(397) 

(9) 
(ID 
246 

75 

10 


104 

169 

5,656 

24 

83 

308 
4 

162 

20 

7 

119 

792 
89 
292 
28 
119 
(21) 
(98) 
264 

298 

51 

12 

2 

37 

14 
182 


1,011 
3 
166 
19 
442 
(425) 
(8) 
(9) 
287 
87 
7 


7,662 
165 
233 

7,123 

27 

114 

380 
6 

186 

20 

8 

160 

932 
92 
373 
46 
117 
(18) 
(99) 
304 

230 

67 

5 

n.a. 

12 

8 
139 


1,467 
5 
180 
26 
663 
(634) 
(13) 
(16) 
459 
128 
6 


244 

286 

8,941 

32 

170 

495 
4 

248 

27 

9 

207 

985 
100 
450 
41 
125 
(18) 
(107) 
269 

200 

53 

1 

n.a. 

16 

6 
121 


1,281 
3 
214 
8 
563 
(543) 
(12) 
(8) 
380 
107 
6 


288 

341 

11,874 

27 

242 

459 
6 

226 
19 
10 

198 

1.225 
111 
565 
50 
125 
(15). 
(110)' 
374 

210E 
53 

4 


6 
140 


1,085 

3 

199 

477 
(463) 
(7) 
(7)' 
308 
92 
6 


See  end  of  table  for  footnotes. 
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EAST  ASIA 


r~ 


IMC 


PRINCIPAL    EXPORTS   OF    EAST    ASIA    -    Continued 

COMMODITY    BY  COUNTRY 

(Mill  ions  of   U.S.    Dollars) 

1  — V         I 


Migar    

China   (Taiwan)    

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia 

Phil ippines 

:'i  rigapcre  

'L-ia 

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Textile  yarn  and  fabrics 

China  (Tiiwan) 

I  long  Kong  

Japan  , 

Korea ,  South 

Singapore0  

Tin  (metal  a  \   ores)  

Kurrna 

Indonesia  

Malaysia,  West    , 

Singapore  c  

Thailand    , 

V.'ood,    lujnb^r  £  plywood    .  . 

Burma 

China  ( Taiwan )  , 

Japan  , 

Korea,  South  , 

Malaysia 

Malaysia,  West 

Sabah  i 

Sarawak 

Phi lippines  , 

Singapore0  , 

Thai  land  , 
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li'i 
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2 

H7 

30£ 

3 

5k 

173 

25 

310 
19 

88 

21 

57 

(13) 

(30) 

(l;i) 
98 
n.a. 

99 


207 

59 

8 

3 

132 
5 

26 
9 

17 

1,600 

50 

184 

1,294 
26 
46 

388 

1 

40 

285 

6 

56 

506 

30 

38 

88 

18 
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(30) 

(60) 

(30) 
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19 

13 
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39 
It 

3  42 
3 

20 
10 
10 

1,810 
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1,368 

h9 

kl 
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51 
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8 

87 
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27 

62 

90 

36 

191+ 

(42) 

(103) 

(h9) 
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28 

11 
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6 

ikk 

1 

28 
11 

17 

2,08)i 
- F77 

2!+0 

1,590 
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39 
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7 

72 
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111* 

66 
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(61) 

(no) 

(66) 
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10 
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""US 
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2 

21 

12 
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227 
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kl 
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3 

78 

8# 

31 
64 

113 

80 
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(68) 

(124) 

(70) 

2U6 

50 

9 


240 


L& 


31 
13 

18 

,719 

275 

1,9^5 

85 

53 

43<> 

19 
331 

6 
78 

892 

"24" 

78 

93 

Q2 

278 

(81) 

(129 

(68) 

270 

46 

11 


287 

"53 

7 

216 

1 

U3 

m 
29 

557 

301; 

1,801; 
138 

71 
U22 

296 

7 

75 

913E 

29 

95 

86 
I2I4 
272 
(81) 
(126  )E 
(65)E 
2U2 

U8 

17 


: 


's'  imat< 


n 


a.  -  r,lot  available.    A  da:;h  (-)  indicates  zei-o  or  negligible  quantity 


a  -  Beginning  with  1969,  data  include  textile  yarn  and  fabrics  and  exclude  embroidered  fabric  and 
clothing  and  undergarments  which  were  imported  on  a  consignment  basis.     b  -  1962  data, 
c  -  Includes  goods  in  transit  from  West  Malaysia. 
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EAST  ASIA 


PRICES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  EXPORTS 

( Doll ars    per    100    I bs. ) 


COMMODITY 


COCONUT  OIL 


Singapore 

Philippines    (Manila) 


COPRA 


Philippines  (Manila) 


HEMP 


Philippines  (Manila) 


RICE 


Burma   (Rangoon) 
Thailand   (Bangkok) 


RUBBER 


Malaysia  (Singapore) 
Thailand3  


SUGAR 


China   (Taiwan)      

Philippines    (Manila) 


TIN 


Malaysia  (Penang) 
Thailand3 , 


1960  S     1965  S     1 


968 


12.88 
14.33 


8.17 


19.41 


3.78 
5.66 


35.3 
32.7 


3.83 
5.31 


96.5 
92.7 


15.13 
14.24 


8.17 


11.91 


4.65 
6.19 


22.9 
20.7 


3.42 
5.43 


172.2 
156.1 


14.17 
15.12 


8.86 


8.59 


6.54 
9.14 


17.4 
15.7 


3.26 
6.58 


138.6 
137.8 


1969 


12.87 
13.14 


7.86 


10.63 


5.52 
8.48 


22.8 
21.0 


3.94 
6.83 


148.5 
151.8 


1970 


14.46 
12.95 


7.53 


10.80 


3.78 
6.51 


18.4 
17.7 


4.97 
5.93 


163.0 
158.7 


1971 


13.48 
10.71 


6.29 


11.79 


3.43 
5.86 


15.1 
13.5 


4.49 
6.52 


154.7 
156.4 


1972 


9.48 
8.24 


4.71 


3.60 
6.74 


15.0 
13.2 


n.a. 
7.36 


166.7 
166.2 


m 


NOTE:   Prices  of  representative  grades  at  a  principal  market, 
n.a.  -  Not  available.      a  -  Unit  value  of  exports. 

Source:   IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics"  and  country  publications. 
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EAST  ASIA 


GROSS  GOLD  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  HOLDINGS 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


ITEM 

1960 

>   1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

b 
EAST  ASIA:  INCL.  JAPAN 

3,855 
(467) 
(-) 
(149) 
(3,239) 
642 
1,304 

1,906 
(220) 

(-) 
(24) 
(1,662) 
642 
454 

122 
19 

117 
10 

121C 

l,949d 

850 

92 
6 

157 

28 

382 
382 
141 

127 
76 

173d 
260* 

160d 

371 
35 

216 
7 

5,238 
(693) 
(-) 
(320) 
(4,225) 
532 
3,671 

3,208 
(355) 
(-) 
(81) 
(2,772) 
532 
566 

155 
35 

416 
21 

6 

2,030 
3,105 

91 
19 

356 

6 

457 

167 

87 

180 
146 

198 
365 
167 

1,009 
77 

334 
14 

6,193 
(748) 
(-) 
(366) 
(5,075) 
667 
4,459 

3,287 
(392) 
(-) 
(77) 
(2,818) 
667 
630 

153 
29 

381 

27 

86 

2,906 
3,829 

77 
16 

391 

6 

516 

138 

97 

161 
152 

216 
529 
170 

1,021 
108 

279 
27 

7,232 
(786) 
(-) 
(706) 
(5,740) 
817 
5,907 

3,578 
(373) 
(-) 
(79) 
(3,126) 
817 
683 

129 
11 

443 
26 

122 

3,654 
5,224 

66 
11 

553 

5 

683 
105 
132 

121 
135 

244 
712 
209 

985 
129 

227 
30 

8,820 
(866) 
(186) 
(1,157) 
(6,611) 
968 
7,260 

3,960 

(334) 

(40) 

(184) 

(3,419) 

968p 

670t 

94 
n.a. 

624 
32 

160 

4,840 
6,599 

60 
11 

610 

6 

733 

91 

121 

251 
128 

294 
877 
208 

906 

126 

242 
32 

19,758 

(1,081) 

(406) 

(655) 

(17,616) 

1,063 

6,930 

4,398 

(343) 

(99) 

(123) 

(3,833) 

1,063 

910B 

72 
n.a. 

526 
106 

164 

15,360 
6,020 

37 
17 

571 

8 

899 

91 

128 

382 
148 

593 
972 
298 

877 
182 

269 
21 

24,008E 
(1,132) 

(646) 

(743) 
(21,492) 

977E 
9,933 

5,643E 

(331) 

(224) 

(123) 

(4,965) 

977E 
1,069 

52 
n.a. 

738 

94 

563 

18,365 
8,864 

25 
12 

740 

7 

995 

46 

164 

551 
186 

645(Mat) 
931  " 
371 

1,052 
218 

266 
15 

Other  Official  Foreign  Assets.. 
EAST  ASIA:   EXCL.  JAPANb 

Gold  

SDR1 s  

Other  Official  Foreign  Assets.. 
BURMA 

CHINA  (TAIWAN) 

INDONESIA 

JAPAN 

KHMER  REPUBLIC  (CAMBODIA) 

KOREA,  SOUTH 

LAOS 

MALAYSIA 

Other  Official  Foreign  Assets.. 
PHILIPPINES 

SINGAPORE 

Other  Official  Foreign  Assets.. 
THAILAND 

VIETNAM,  SOUTH 

n.a.  -  Not  available. 

a  -  End  of  year  data.   Official  reserves  include  gold.  SDR's.  the  reserve  position  in  the  IMF  and  foreign 
exchange  holdings  of  central  monetary  institutions.   Other  official  foreign  assets  and  commercial  bank 
holdings  are  shown  wherp  available.   b  -  For  countries  listed.   c  -  1963.    d  -  Includes  long-term  assets. 
Source:   IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics"  and  country  publications. 
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GENERAL  NOTE  ON  EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 


The  external  public  debt  data  shown  on  the  Selected  Annual  Trends  pages  of  the  Data  Book 
country  sections  are  as  reported  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
( IBRD) . 

The  total  estimated  public  debt;   1.  Includes  all  debt  that  is  payable  to  creditors  outside 
the  debtor  country  in  foreign  currency,  goods  or  services  with  an  original  maturity  of  one 
year  or  more  and  that  is  an  obligation  of  the  national  government,  of  a  political  sub-division, 
or  an  agency  of  either,  or  of  an  autonomous  public  body.  It  includes  publicly-issued  external 
bonds  that  are  held  in  the  debtor  country.  It  also  includes  external  private  debt  guaranteed 
by  the  national  government,  a  political  sub-division  or  an  agency  of  either,  or  an  autonomous 
public  body,  and  incurred  by  debtors  located  within  the  debtor  country. 

2.  Excludes  (a)  transactions  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  (b)  private  debts  unless  they  are  guaranteed,  (c)  other  external  obligations, 
such  as  reparations,  so  long  as  the  amounts  and  terms  have  not  been  agreed,  (d)  debts  repayable 
at  the  option  of  the  borrower  in  local  currency,  and  (e)  portions  of  IBRD  loans  that  have 
been  sold  to  parties  inside  the  debtor  country. 

Debt  outstanding;  the  estimated  amounts  shown  are  based  on  disbursements  only  and  exclude 
undisbursed  amounts. 

Estimated  annual  payments;  the  totals  shown  include  amortization  and  interest  payments 
made  in  foreign  currencies,  goods  or  services.  Amortization  payments:  for  loans  where  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  separate  interest  from  principal  payments,  interest  is  included  with 
amortization. 
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ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Located  in  Southeast  Asia's  rich  rice  bowl,  Burma  is  one  of  the  principal  ricr  surplus 
countries  in  the  world.   Possessing  a  rich  but  generally  undeveloped  resource  base,  ecotv 
growth  traditionally  has  been  financed  almost  entirely  from  rice  production. 

Administratively  a  part  of  India  for  40  years,  Burma  became  a  separate  British  colony  in 
1937;  and  achieved  full  independence  in  1948.   Occupied  by  Japan  during  World  War  II,  the  country 
was  heavily  damaged.   It  took  Burma  many  years  to  recover  from  its  severe  war  losses  and  it  was 
not  until  1956  that  total  GNP  again  reached  the  prewar  level.   Because  of  steady  population  growth, 
however,  per  capita  GNP  is  still  probably  below  the  pre-World  War  II  level  in  real  terms,  and  is 
among  the  lowest  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Soon  after  independence,  armed  revolts  broke  out  against  the  government.   Among  the  warring 
factions  were  Communists  and  various  ethnic  groups  dissatisfied  with  their  semi-autonomous  status 
under  the  constitution.   Although  diminishing,  insurgent  activity  is  still  a  serious  security 
problem  and  continues  to  be  a  serious  impediment  to  economic  development. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Burmans;  other  important  ethnic  groups  are  the 
Karens,  Shans,  Indians,  Pakistanis  and  Chinese.   The  Burmans  dominate  the  government.   Restrictions 
against  foreigners,  including  Indians  long  domiciled  within  the  country,  have  increased  Burman 
control  over  the  economy  and  aggravated  shortages  of  managerial  and  technical  personnel  needed 
for  the  country's  economic  growth. 

The  Burmese  economy  has  developed  around  its  rich  agricultural  and  forested  lands  and  its 
abundant  fishery  resources.   Industry,  other  than  the  processing  of  agricultural  products  is 
still  in  the  embryonic  state.   Official  data  whow  that  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  to- 
gether account  for  about  40%  of  the  country's  GDP.   (In  actuality,  the  contribution  of  these 
three  sectors  is  higher  since  the  government's  price-setting  activities  serve  to  understate  the 
contribution  of  the  rice  farmers  to  GDP.)   Agricultural  processing  and  other  manufacturing 
activity  (including  cottage  industries)  account  for  12%,  and  trade  (including  ricr  marketing) 
accounts  for  about  307.  of  GDP. 


H 


Even  as  understated,  rice  represents  about  half  the  value  of  all  agricultural  output. 
Minor  crops  include  sugar,  peanuts,  beans,  peas,  corn,  sesame,  tobacco,  fruit,  tea,  wheat,  and 
rubber.   Although  overall  agricultural  acreage  is  about  12%  above  prewar  levels,  chat  devoted  to 
rice  is  still  below  the  prewar  level.   Production  of  rice,  however,  has  increased  due  to  im- 
proved farm  practices,  but  exports  have  declined  sharply.   During  1934-38  Burma  exported  3.1 
million  tons  of  rice  annually.   In  1963,  Burma  still  led  the  world  in  rice  exports  with  1.7 
million  tons,  nearly  30%  of  world  rice  trade.   Since  then,  rice  exports  have  declined  steadily 
as  a  rising  share  of  government  rice  procurement  has  been  used  to  meet  domestic  needs.   In  1968, 
Burma  exported  350,000  tons,  less  than  6%  of  world  trade.   However,  between  1968  and  1971,  exports 
of  rice  increased  substantially  to  reach  798,000  metric  tons,  representing  12%  cf  world  rice 
exports.   Over  the  past  decade  rice  exports  have  constituted  about  half  of  the  value  of  total 
exports.   Rice,  together  with  oilcakes,  metal  concentrates,  and  teak--a  government  monolopy, 
with  production  still  substantially  below  the  prewar  level—account  for  over  85%  of  total  exports. 

The  manufacturing  sector  is  very  small  with  production  mainly  in  agricultural  products, 
petroleum,  cement,  sugar  and  textiles.   Industrial  output  has  fluctuated  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  dependence  on  agricultural  output  and  erratic  flows  of  imported  raw  materials. 

In  the  prewar  period  and  in  the  postwar  period  through  1956,  Burmese  foreign  trade  was  in 
a  surplus  position,  usually  of  considerable  magnitude.   Since  then,  Burma's  trade  and  payments 
position  has  deteriorated,  mainly  because  of  a  rise  in  imports  from  development  in  the  earlier 
periods  and  the  decline  in  rice  exports  in  recent  years.   As  a  result,  essential  imports  of 
consumer  goods  and  capital  goods  for  development,  have  had  to  be  curtailed.   The  distribution  of 
Burma's  export  trade  is  dominated  by  the  rice-consuming  countries  of  Asia;  the  most  important 
sources  of  imports  are  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  the  early  1960's  Burma  has  pursued  a  policy  of  socialization  of  the  economy.   Burma's 
foreign  trade  is  conducted  exclusively  by  government  agencies.   Substantial  segments  of  such 
activities  as  processing  and  manufacturing,  banking,  domestic  trade  and  commerce,  power,  transport 
and  finance  have  been  nationalized.   This  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  administrative  machinery, 
and  efficiency  of  the  production  and  distribution  sectors  suffered.   The  economy  has  in  recent 
years  followed  an  eneven  course.   Aside  from  year  to  year  fluctuations  due  mainly  to  variations 
in  agricultural  output,  the  economy  generally  has  been  stagnant. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

CLB&TR  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  ..  The  high  mountain  barriers  which  separs  Lghbors  have 

~ ! historically  retarded  land  communications.   North-south    ented 

mountain  ranges  and  hills  occupy  most  of  the  country',  area.  The  Shan  Hills  highland  pla- 
teau covers  all  of  east  Central  Burma.   The  most  important,  areas  are  the  valleys  and  deltas 
of  the-  bhree  main  rivers  and  the  Arakan  and  Tennasserim  coasts.  Burma  has  a  tropical 
monsoon  climate  with  hot,  rainy  and  cool  seasons.   Rainfall  varies  from  150-200  inches 
along  the  Arakan  and  Tanasserim  coasts,  between  100-120  inches  in  the  Irrawaddy  delta  and  in 
the  far  north,  and  from  >i0-70  inches  in  the  Mandalay-Katha  area. 

AREA  ".1,800  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Texas. 

Al^CULTURAT.'iAND  Roughly  ?M,   of  the  total  area.   The  most  productive  areas  lie  in  the 

deltas  and  along  the  valleys  of   the  Irrawaddy  and  Sittang  rivers, 

and  the  Arakan  coast.   Lack  of  water  retards  agriculture  in  the  dry  zone.   Upper  Burma  and 
the  Shan  Hills  Plateau  are  the  least  productive.  Agriculture  is  characterized  by  extensive 
rather  than  intensive  cultivation.   Per  capita  agricultural  land  of  1.4  acres  is  high  for 
East  Asia.  A  large  percentage  of  farms  are  tilled  by  their  owners  in  Upper  Burma  but  the 
reverse  is  true  in  the  rich  Lower  Burma  area.   Programs  to  redistribute  land  and  establish 
collective  farms  have  made  little  progress. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop.   Minor  crops  are  peanuts, 

beans  and  peas,  fruits,  tobacco,  rubber,  sugar,  sesame  and  cotton, 

wheat,  corn,  and  tea. 

FORESTS        Burma's  valuable  forests  cover  about  60%  of  total  area  (world  average 

' *  30%).  All  forest  land  is  owned  by  the  government  and  forest  management 

has  a  long  history.   The  output,  of  teak,  the  second  must  important  export,  has  been  restricted 
by  insurgent  activity.   Burma  is  world's  largest  exporter  of  teak. 

FISHFRIHS  ..." "•  Fish  is  important  in  the  Burmese  diet.   Most  of  fish  catch  is  from 

' ~  lakes,  ponds,  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals.  Although  coastax 

waters  provide  good  fishing  grounds,  marine  fishing  is  limited.   Burma  is  a  net  importer  of 

MINERALS' Burma  is  considered  rich  in  minerals;  petroleum,  tin,  tungsten,  lead, 

- '  zinc  and  silver  are  currently  of  economic  importance.   Except  for 

petroleum,  mineral  production  is  stagnant  and  still  considerably  below  pre  World  War  II 
1,  vels.   Because  of  discovery  of  new  oil  fields,  petroleum  reserves,  rose  from  6  million 
tons  (195^)  to  23  million  tons  (lc)bQ) . 

FUKLo  Fuelwood,  rice  husks,  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  sources  oi  energy, 

'—  '  There  is  one  known  but  undeveloped  extensive  coal  deposit. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  Burma's  rivers  are  important  arteries  of  commerce.   The  country  has 

~~  significant  waterpower  potential. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GDP  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  provide  38%  of  GDP,  trade  and 

- " finance  27%,  manufacturing  127.,  transportation,  communication  and 

utilities  7%,  and  other  16%  (1971).   Per  capita  GNP  is  well  below  the 
average  for  East  Asia. 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION   28.9  million  (mid-1972).   The  Burmans,  the  dominant  ethnic  group,  com- 

prise  two-thirds  of  the  population.   Other  important  groups  are  the 

Karens,  Shans,  Indians,  Pakistanis  and  Chinese. 

Annual  Growth  Estimated  at  2.2%.  _ 

Population  Density  110  per  square  mile.   Population  is  concentrated  m  the  Irrawaddy, 

— Salween  and  Sittang  river  valleys  and  in  the  Irrawaddy  delta. 

Social  Strata  Class  consciousness  is  at  a  minimum;  women  are  freer  than  in  most 

Asian  countries.  . 

Labor  Force  About  69%  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agricultural  activities. 

EDUCATION  (See  page  8  for  student  and  teacher  data)  # 

— General  The  State  offers  free  education  through  the  university  level.   Private 

*  schools  were  brought  under  government  supervision  and  control  in  19&3 

and  subsequently  nationalized;  at  the  same  time  Burmese  was  established  as  the  only 
authorized  language  of  instruction.  Although  schooling  is  compulsory  through  7th  grade, 
it  is  not  enforced  because  of  shortages  of  facilities. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


MjUCATION,  C<  nt  'l. 
fichools  

-i  1 1 J  Lion  there 

!  i  U.-racy  

HFALTH 

Life  K -pec  fancy  . 
Inf  am  Mortality 
Medical  Personnel 
Caloric  Intake  . . 
Health  FaciliMes 
Main  Diseases  . . . 


Tli"  number  of  schools  is  increasing  but  inadequate..  College  education 
is  available  at.  throe  cities;  there  are  twi  medical  schools.   In 
specialized  schools  for  technical  and  artisan  training. 
Aboui  (><>/..   [literacy  is  higher  in  urban  centers  than  in  rural  areas. 

Kstimated  at  49  years  (U.S.,  70), 
139 deaths  per  1,000  live  births, 
one  physician  per  9,180  inhabitants,  1971. 
2,010  (196U-66)  75"/o   cereal  products;  37»  meat,  fish  and  eggs. 


In  1971  there  were  8'l  hospital  beds  p<  r  I 
Malaria,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  leprosy 

diseases. 


ml atj  n. 

mci  environmental 


TRANSPORT,  POWER  &  INDUSTRY 

RAILROAD.'!  ■ The  state-owned  railroad  network  operated  under  the  direction  of  the 

Union  of  Burma  Railway  Board,  is  1,8'jO  miles  long,  a  little  less  than 
prewar.   The  railroad;;  are  secondary  to  inland  waterways  as  a  means  of   transportation.   The 
rail  system  is  oriented  on  a  generally  north-south  axis,  with  the  main  truck  Line  running 
through  the  center  of  the  country  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay  and  a  number  of  branch  lines 
extending  to  important  commercial  and  industrial  centers.   It  traverses  the  richest 
agricultural  regions  and  most  of  the  mineral  producing  areas. 

HIGHWAYS  About  16,000  miles,  of   which  U,200  miles  are  paved'.   Most  reals  run  in 

a  north-south  direction  parallel  to  the  mountains  and  rivi  rs  and  many 
terminate  a:  inland  waterway  connections. 

INIAND  WATRRWAYG  Waterways  have  traditionally  been  a  reliable  medium  01  transportation. 

'i,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  include  000  miles  of  an  all-seasun 
route  from  Hhamo  (north  Burma)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  nearby  Rangoon. 

MKRCHANT  FbKF.T Negligible. 

HARBORG Rangoon  is  the  principal  port;  Akyab,  Bassein  and  Moulmein  are 

secondary  ports;  there  are  in  addition  four  minor  ports. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  Main  airport  is  at  Rangoon;  a  government  airline  links  major  cities. 

ELECTRIC  POWKR  Rxcept  for  a  few  mines  and  Industrial  plan'..,  Burma's  power  capacity 

is  concentrated  near  Rangoon.   Power  production  more  than  double! 
between  195^-59;  between  1060  and  1970  increased  by  50%.   Per  capita 
power  output  is  low  for  Kast  Asia. 

MANUFACTURING  MTiere  are  few  industries  and  of  these  many  are  newly  established. 

Production  is  mainly  agricultural  commodities,  petroleum,  cement,  sugar 
and  textiles. 

MINING  Petroleum  output  war,  relatively  stable  between  1958-196?  but  increased 

sharply  in  lyittt   because  of  production  from  new  fields.   However,  all 
mining  production  is  still  below  World  War  II  levels  when  some  1  million  tons  of  petroleum 
were  produced. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

KXPORTG  Huriiia  is  one  of  the  principal  rice-exporting  countries  but  exports  have 

been  declining.   From  1963  to  1972  rice  exports  fell  from  over  60%  of 
total  exports  to  about  35%.   Other  exports  consist  mainly  of  teak,  pulses,  oil  cakes,  ores, 
rubber  and  cotton.   Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  exports  go  to  Asia,  principally  Ceylon, 
mainland  China,  Indi.i,  Japan  and  Malaysia. 

IMPORTS  The  principal  imports  are  chemicals,  metal  products  and  transport 

equipment.   The  principal  supplying  countries  are  Japan,  the  U.K.  and 
mainland  China'. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


IT  KM 


A.    POPULATION      (Mid-year)    

Inninil /.Von ///.   2.27.  IVnrni  t.rban:   197. 


UNIT 


Thousands 


I960 


1 


1969 


22,360 


26,980 


2  7,580 


1971 


28,200 


1972 


28,900 


li/) 


29,540 


1,3 

I 
1 
4 
3 


12 

5 


PRODUCTION 

B.    AGRICULTURE8 

1.  Total  production  index  ... 

2.  Per  capita  production  Lnd« 

3.  Rice,  rough  

4.  Sugarcane  

5.  Peanuts  

6.  Tea  

7.  Rubber  


1961-65=100 
1,000  MT 


INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Cement  

2.  Petroleum  

3.  Zinc  ore  (metal  content) 

4.  Tin  concentrates  

5.  Brine  salt  


E. 


FORESTRY/FISHERIES 

1.  Teak  and  other  hardwood 

2.  Fish  catch  

ELECTRICITY 

La  Total  production  

2.  Per  capiti  production  ... 


1,000  MT 


Metric  tons 
1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 


Million  KWH 
KWH 


95 

101 

7,580 

1,020 

370 

4 

20 


45 
540 

10 
970 
148 


840 
360 

430 
19 


103 

91 

7,980 

1,310 

440 

9 

13 


180 
750 
9 
300 
180 


1,230 
420 

570 
21 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars t 

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources... 

Private  consumption  

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment 

Change  in  stocks 

Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

G^P  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


Million   US$ 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 


G.  PRICE  INDEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices 

2.  Consumer  prices  . 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 


* 


I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues  

2.  Total  expenditures  

3.  of  which:  Defense  

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  .. 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net) 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  . 


EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1 

2.  Annual  payments  .............. 

3.  Amortization  ................ 


Percent 
Dol lars 
Percent 


1963=100 

196  3=100 
Mill.    Kyats 


61 


99 


105 

90 

8,160 

1,310 

530 

6 

13 


160 
7  50 
4 
300 
160 


1,230 

430 

630 
23 


102 

86 

7,800 

1,420 

450 

9 

13 


200 
820 

500 
160 


1,300 

440 

60o| 
21 


7,600' 

1,400^ 

4601 

l> 


200 


600 
23(2  mos) 


1,959 


69 


■(Fiscal   year  ending   Sept 
1,710 
2,058 
(535)  (576) 

-348  -408 


Million   US$ 


1,824* 

2,232 


30   of   year   stated) 


2.0781- 

2,379° 

(601) 

-301 


122.3 

15.6 

20.0 

(11.7) 

(14.9) 

2,221^ 
2,630 
(593) 
-409 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.     E  -  Estimate.     9   -  End  of  period.     {  -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.     "■'•'  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     **  -  Converted  at  4.76  kyats  per  U.S.  $. 

a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.    b  -  Data  for  years  ending  Septamber  30  of  the  year  stated, 
c  -  Revised  estimates.    d  -  Original  estimates. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


+ 

ITEM 

UNIT 

I9h0    <; 

>     I96l» 

1970 

1471 

1972 

197  3 

7 

9 
9 

3,7 

3 
3,7 

3,10 

7 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

K.    COMMODITY   TRADE 

Million   US$ 

II 

Million   US$ 

Mil  1  ion    US$ 

1,000  MT 
Million  US$ 

Million  US$ 

II 
tl 

It 

$  per  100   lb. 

1963=100 

It 

226 

-260 
-34 

1 
43 

25 
34 
14 
10 
76 
58 
20 
35 

152 

1,798 

20 

43 
85 
21 
28 

3.78 

132 

-165 

-33 

1 

6 

5 

31 

4 

12 

60 

36 

19 

19 

67 

550 

31 

39 

11 
5.52 

107 

-155 

-48 

1 

4 

14 

9 

6 

12 

53 

43 

29 

26 

53 
630 

24 

39 

20 
3.78 

123 

-i69 

-46 

4 
15 
14 
4 
6 
52 
50 
14 
23 

53 

798 

25 

42 

19 
3.43 

114 

-129 

-15 

3(6 
* 

10 

3 

4 

3 
14 
15 

6 
12 

41 

30 

5(2 

1(2 
3.60 

22(2  mos) 
17 
5 

mos) 

4(2  mos) 
5(2  mos) 

tr,os) 

SELECTED  TRADING   PARTNERS 
L.    Exports    to:    1.    United   States    

(c.i.l. )             2.    Western   F.urope    .... 
!.    Japan 

5.    Communist    bloc    .... 
N.    MAJOR    EXPORTS    (f.o.b.  ) 

0.    MAJOR    IMPORTS    (c.i.l.) 

1.    Machinery   and   transp.    equip 

P.    EXPORT    PRICES 

mos) 

3.53(Jan) 

11 

7 

7 
7 

PAYMENTS   &   RESERVES 

R.    BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS   (selected    items) 
L.    Balance   on   goods   and   services    ... 
2.    Private   direct    investment    (net)    . 

Mil  lion   US$ 

Mil  1  ion    US$ 

it 
Mil  1  Lon    US$ 

Kyats/US   $ 

-113 

-49 

106 

58 

122 

4 
118 

19 
4.778 

-48 

14 

_2 

129 
84 

45 
11 

4.792 

-77 

17 

-4 

94 
63 

31 
n.a. 

4.802 

-63 

18 
5 

72 
23 

49 
n.a. 

5.469 

-58P 

52 

12 

6 

34 
n.a. 

5.402 

\.    Ot f icial    loan    receipts    (net)    .... 
8 

50(Jan) 
12     " 
6     " 

32     " 
4.862(May) 

1.    Gold   

U.    COMMERCIAL  HANK    FOREIGN   ASSETS.GROSS 
W.    CENTRAL    BANK    LIABILITIES      

t     BASIC   SOURCES: 

1.  UN  "Monthly    Bulletin   of    Statistic"   and   UN  "Statistical 

Yearbook." 

2.  USDA   special    calculations    for  A.I.D./W  and   FAS   crops 

c  irculars. 

3.  Central    Statistical   and  Economics   Department 

"Selected  Monthly   Economic    Indicators." 

4.  International   Tin  Council   "Statistical    Bulletin." 

5.  UN  "World   Energy   Supplies." 

6.  Based  on  nati 

7.  IMF  "Internat 

8.  See   page   9. 

9.  IMF/IBRD  "Dir 

10.  UN  "Internati 

11.  Table   on  page 

12.  Union  of    Burn- 

Conditions. ' 

onal    data   adjustec 
ional    Financial    St 

ection  of  Trade." 
cnal   Trade   Statist 
s    11    and   12;    IMF   d 
a   "The   Financial, 

by  A.I.D 
atistics. 

ics." 

ata. 

Economic 

ti 

and   Social 

a.  or  bl. ink  sp.icr   not  available* 
-  Less  tli. in  one-lull  the  unit,  shown 


ui  i  cites  zero. 
Unit  Value. 


End  nl  period. 


E  -  Estimate 


P  -  Preliminary. 
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BURMA 


Agricultural  Production 


160 


Unde»*s  =  1961-65=100) 


140  ►-  — 


120  r 


80 


Total  Output 


1 

itrt     Outfit  ^*» 


Per  Capita  Output 


1967  1968 

f*-  Prelirrmory 


1 

1969 


1970  1971 


I972p 


Foreign  Trade 

400  r 


300 


200 


100 


(  $  Millions  ) 


Annua! 


Exports 


Quarterly 
( at  annual  rate  ) 


_    I    i    I     i    I    I     I    i 


1966 '67    '68    '69   '70    '71     72       1971  1972         1973 


Export  Trends 

300 


($  Millions) 


239 


200  r 


100  i 


,  All  Other 
-Metol/ores 
J23%;$3—  Timber 


::v25i>/o:;;::"*~Other  *9r'c 
Products 


1964 


1968 


1972 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 

300 


Jy 


200 


100 


( $  Millions ) 


1967     '68       '69       '70       '71  1972 


1973 


-^End  of  Period 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  nages  3-5) 


GROSS    DOMESTIC    PRODUCT,    BY    ACTIVITY 

Agriculture,    forestry  and  fishing , 

Mining   

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications  and  utilities  . 

Trade  and  finance  

Other  


Percent 


1962 

WZ 

1.1, 

10.5 

1-9 

6.6 

30.2 

i'i.8 


37.7 
1.1 

10.2 
1.7 
6.2 

29.2 

13.9 


1272 

37-3 

1.2 

10.6 

1.9 

6.8 

15".  5" 

26.7 


LABOR  FORCEa 

Percent  of  total  population  

Female  component  of  lahor  force  

Wage  and  saxary  earner  component  of  labor  force 

Distribution  of  Labor  Force 


Percent 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  . . 

Mining  

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications,  utilities 

Trade  and  finance  

Other  


195'* 
H 
35 
1)2 


62.9 
0.7 
9.3 
2.1) 


1^5 

'40 

n.a. 
n.a . 


66.6 
0.5 
7.3 
1.1 
2.-9 
7.5 

lU.O 


1972 
~IS 
n.a. 
n.a. 


68.  k 
0.3 
6.9 
1.7 
3.6 
9.0 

10.1 


1,2 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 
Population  by  Age 

Total  

Less  than  5  years  .' 

5-lU  years  

15-19  years  

20-39  years  

I+O-59  years  

60  years  and  over  

Births  and  Deaths  b 

Infant  mortality  (under  1  yr.  per  1,000  live  births 

Birth  rate  (live  birtns  per  1,000  population)  

Death  rate  (per  1,000  population)  • 

Urbanization 


Percent 


195't 
100.0 

15.5 
21.5 
11.5 

30.1+ 
16.6 

1955 


59 


Urban  population  as  $  of  total  population 


Ratio 


Percent 


r.oJi 
36.8 
20. 5 
1955 

15 


12-± 
100.0 

15.7 

2U.3 

9-9 

27. 9 

16.5 

5-7 

1960-6U 

132.2 
1)0.3 
18.6 

19^5 
17 


1972 
100.0 

15.9 

21*.6 

9.9 

27.5 

16.1 

6.0 

1970 

139 

1*0 

17 

1971 

19 


EDUCATION 

Primary:  Students 
Teachers 


1,000 


ic 
i.t 


Students  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher-training 

Teachers  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher- training 


Third  Level:  Students® 


* 


Teachers 

Primary  students  as  $  of  5-1^  age  group  . . . 
Secondary  students  as  $  of  15-19  age  group 
Primary  &  secondary  as  $  of  5-19  age  group 


Percent 


k2 

257 

2 

1 

2d. 

8.7 

0.3 
0.1 

37 
2.3 

31 

1-3 
26 


1965 
2,237 


1+2 '. 

h 
3 

11.2 

10.6 

0.3 

0.3 

iik 

17 
36 


1972 

37C05* 

6k 

9k$ 

935 

6 

h 

22^ 

22.0 

0.6 

0.3 

^9 

i|B 

33 
14* 


n.a.  -  Not  available.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  one -half  the  unit  shown. 
9  -   Includes  universities,  higher  technical  schools,  t.<a<- her- train*  up;  coll  ;■;<■.-.  and  theological  schools 


Sources: 

1«  l'Yf'1-f.    Annual  Keporfc  of  the  Government  of 

tin:  Union  of  Burma. 
2.  Mil  pornographic  Yearbook. 


3.  Ufl  Working  Paper  and  UN  Monthly  Bulletin  of 

Statistic:;,  November  1971. 
'1 .  UNF..TC0  arvl  UN  Statistical  Yearbooks. 


>''-.-u  ending  •'•■  ;>tcinl"  i-  JO.   t>  -  ii-tl.-i  nro  for  cliarv^i.n/»  number  <  f  urban  contera  and  are  incomplete. 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  .... 

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  ... 

d.  Other  tax  revenue  

e .  Nontax  revenue  , 

2.  Government  enterprise  surplus  used 
for  capital  outlay  

3.  From  foreign  grants  

B.  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  

a.  Defense  (Total)  

b .  Agriculture  

c .  Education  

d.  Health  

e.  Transport  4  Coranunication 1 

f.  Interest  , 

g.  Other  

2.  Capital^/ 

a.  Agriculture  

b .  Education 

c .  Health  

d.  Industry  &  power 

e.  Transport  &  communications , 

f.  Other 

C.  DEFICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  (+)  

D .  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  


Fiscal  Year  ending  September  30 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971  -1 


vrny 


Millions  of  kyats 


K694 


554 
407 
206 
149 
157 


161 


60 


1,891 

1,356 

486 

60 

212 

86 

40 

58 

414 


535 
100 
12 
6 
133 
114 
170 


-197 


+197 


1,710 

1,422 
585 
331 
183 
166 
157 


238 
50 

2.058 

1,434 

535 

62 

233 

87 

42 

57 

418 

624 
103 
16 
6 
229 
145 
125 

-348 
+348 


1.824 

1,594 
697 
378 
215 
168 
136 


136 


94 


2.232 

1,565 

576 

71 

244 

99 

44 

105 

426 


667 

81 

15 

6 

284 

103 

178 


-408 
+408 
+392 

+16 


2.078 

1,417 
527 
345 
209 
157 
179 


541 


120 


2,379 

1,671 
601 

"2 
259 
107 

47 
104 
481 

708 

92 

21 

6 

275 

106 

208 


■  301 


+301 


+181 


+120 


2,2_21 

1,354 
431 
357 
215 
156 
195 


775 


92 


2,630 

1,7^2 
593 

76 
281 
113 

49 
105 
515 


898 
158 
18 
8 
351 
123 
240 


-409 


+409 


+185 


+224 


Millions* 


415 


253 


81 
67 
40 
29 
36 


145 
17 


492 


324 
111 
14 
53 
21 
9 
20 
96 


168 
30 
3 
1 
66 
23 
45 


-77 
+77 
+35 


+42 


•Converted  at  5.35  kyats  per  U.S.  $.         P  -  Preliminary, 
a  -  Revised  estimates. 
b  -  Original  estimates. 

c  -  Includes  capital  outlays  of  government  enterprises  not  financed  by  central  government  as  follows  in 
millions  of  kyatsi   1967/68  -  401$  1968/69  -  504;  1969/70  -  488;  1970/71  -  552;  1971/72  -  731. 
NOTE;  Data  are  taken  from  government  publications  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  with  A.I.D.  concepts  for 
a  consolidated  statement  of  government  finances  (i.e.  A.I.D.  Form  10-74). 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


(Page  10  is  blank) 


BURMA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


IT  KM 


A.   BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  ... 


l.a. 
b. 


2. 
3- 

U. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


Exports,  f.o.b. 

Imports,  f.o.b. 

Trade  balance 


Nonmonetary  gold  

Freight  and  insurance 
Other  transportation  . 

Travel  

Investment  income 

Other  government.  

Other  private  

Total  services  


B.  UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS 

9.    Private 

10 .    Government 

a .  Japan  

b.  U.S.  Gov't,  grants  

c.  Other  

C.  CAPITAL  FLOWS  t 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11-13.     Private  long-and  short  term  capital  . 

14.  Local  government  

15.  Central  government  

a.  Loans  received? 

Mainland  China  

IBRD 

United  States  

USSR  

Cermany,  Fed.  Rep 

Germany,  East  

Japan  

b.  Repayments  to: 

India  

IBRD 

United  States  

USSR 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep 

Germany,  East  

c.  Other  long-term  liabilities  

d.  Suppliers'  credits  received  

e.  U.S.  Government  holdings  of  Kyats 

f.  IBRD  holding  o€  Kyats  

Financing  of  rice  exports  


h.  Subscriptions  to  IBRD 


Monetary  sectors 

16.  Deposit  money  banks  . 

17.  Central  institutions 


D.    18.    ALLOCATION   OF   SDR's 


E.      RESERVES  AND   RELATED    ITEMS 


19. 
20. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


F. 


Liabilities  

Assets  (increase  -)  

a.  Monetary  gold  

SDR'  s  

Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

Government  reserves  

e.    People's   Bank    foreign  exchange    reserves 

NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1967 


-31 

127 

-136 

-9 

(-) 
-2 
-4 
-1 
1 

-15 
-2 

-22 

5 

1 
4 
(6) 
(*) 
(-2) 
-7 
11 


n 

10 
(3) 

(*) 

(2) 

(*) 

(5) 

(-) 

(-) 

-5 

-2) 

-2) 

-1) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

-2 


-1 

9 

■  18 
•18 


36 

7 
29 


7 
_* 
22 

-3 


1968 


-91 

109 

■177 
-68 

(-) 
-3 
-3 
-1 
1 

-15 
-2 

-23 

10 

1 

9 

(10) 

(-) 

(-1) 

67 

28 


29 

7 

(-) 

(-) 

(*) 

(-) 

(2) 

(5) 

(-) 

-5 

(-2) 

(-2) 

(-*) 

(-*) 

(-) 

(-) 

6 

18 

* 


\969 


39 

35 

4 


_* 

3 

12 


-48 

126 

-142 

-16 

(-) 

-5 

-4 

-1 

-2 

-16 
-2 

-32 

_15 

1 

14 

(15) 

(-) 

(-1) 

8 

-20 


■20 
3 


■) 

[2) 

■) 

[*) 

(1) 

(-) 

-5 

(-2) 

(-2) 

(-1) 

(-*) 

(-) 

(-) 

2 

-17 

-1 

1 

-2 

-1 

27 

22 

5 


26 
26 


* 

26 


1970 


-21 

122 
•159 
-37 

(-) 

-5 

-5 

-1 

-4 

-23 
-2 

-40 

18 

1 

17 

(12) 

(4) 

(1) 
* 


■) 

(-) 

(2) 

(-) 

(*) 

■) 

•) 

-6 

(-2) 

(-2) 

(-1) 

(-*) 

(-1) 

(-) 

4 
-1 
-4 


* 

_8 

53 

9 
44 
21 


* 
23 

-2 


1971 


-.63 


14 
12 
(-) 
(-s 
(1) 
(-) 
(1) 
(*) 
(10) 

-7 
(-2) 
(-2) 
(-1) 
(-*) 
(-1) 
(-1) 


-24 
-24 

_6 
36 

1 

35 
41 


-6 
10 


NOTE:   Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 

SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES. 
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BURMA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


*  -  Less  than  $500,000.     n.a.  or  blank  spaces=  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
t  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Croup  E. 

a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services 

1967      1968      1969      1970 

1.  Exports  of  goods  and  services  143       122       139       134 

2.  Imports  of  goods  and  services -174      -213      -187      -211 

3.  Net -31       -91       -48       -77 

b  -  Trade  data  are  derived  mainly  from  the  exchange  records. 

c  -  Includes  certain  expenditures  for  goods  imported  by  Ministry  of  Defense. 


1971 

134 

-197 

-63 
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INDONESIA 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS* 


The  Republic  of  Indonesia,  the  world':;  largest  archipelago,  wa      blished  In      as 
the  result  of  a  merger  of  a  number  of  autonomous  states  which  arose  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II.   It  consists  of  four  main  islands,  fifteen  smaller  ones  and  about  3,  )00  other:       hing 
.umo  3,000  miles  along  the  equator  across  the  main  shipping  lanes  b  and  the  Far 

East.  Java  and  Madura  contain  t/y$  of  the  nation's  population  an  i  a'--  not  ng  the  mo:  t 
populated  areas  in  the  world.   Indonesia1        islands  are  not  heavily  r 

to  relieve  population  pressures  on  Java  and  Madura  by  resettlement  on  other  is  not 

been  successful. 

While  most  Indonesians  are  of  Malay  origin  and  about  95%  are  of  the  Moslem  faith,  the 
various  ethnic  groups  on  the  many  islands  are  not  strongly  united.   There  are  relatively  few 
Indonesians  with  the  skills  and  educational  training  necessary  to  run  their  economy.   The 
Chinese  minority  comprises  about  3%  of  the  population.  While  she  government  in  recent  years 
has  attempted  to  restrict  Chinese  power  in  the  economy,  they  still  exercise  considerable  influ- 
ence as  traders,  moneylenders  and  entrepreneurs.  After  the  abortive  coup  cf  October  19&5 > 
the  government  took  even  stronger  measures  against  the  Chinese  and  in  favor  of  facilitating  the 
entry  of  Indonesians  into  trade  and  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  Indonesian-owned  companies. 

Indonesians  have  a  relatively  low  standard  of  living;  per  capita  GNF  is  roughly  estimated 
at  $100.   Health  facilities,  although  improving,  are  poor  and  life  expectancy  is  less  than  half 
that  in  the  United  States.   Substantial  improvements  are  taking  place  in  the  educational  system 
but  it  is  still  considered  inadequate. 

The  various  islands  differ  significantly  in  natural  resources.   Heavil\  populated  Java  has 
especially  rich  volcanic  soil,  on  which  rice,  rubber,  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  copra  are  easy  * 
grow.   It  also  contains  some  petroleum.   The  main  petroleum  fields  however,  are  in  Sumatra 
which  also  has  important  rubber  plantations.   The  large  tin  mines  are  at  Bangka  an-J  Billiton. 
Borneo  has  rubber,  copra  and  petroleum,  and  the  Celebes  produces  important  quantities  of  copra. 
Most  of  Indonesia's  exports  originate  in  the  islands  outside  Java;  these  a  eas,  however,  receive 
only  about  one-fourth  of  Indonesia's  imports.   Because  of  their  large  contributions  to  the 
government's  customs  receipts  and  foreign  exchange  earnings  the  outer  islands  have  felt  that 
government  expenditures  in  them  should  be  increased. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  activity  throughout  Indonesia.   It  provides  work 
for  about  70%  of  the  labor  force  and  accounts  for  roughly  60%  of  the  country's  GNP.   Two  systems 
of  farming  have  grown  up  side  by  side:  smallholders  who  generally  produce  few  cash  crops  and 
estates  which  produce  crops  for  export.   Since  1953  total  agricultural  production  has  just  kept 
with  population  growth  but  per  capita  food  output  has  grown  slightly.   Unsettled  conditions  have 
been  detrimental  to  estate  activities.   Rice  and  rubber  alone  now  account  for  about  two-thirds 
of  agricultural  production  and  together  with  corn,  casava,  and  copra,  for  85%  of  such  produc- 
tion.  Since  1956  rubber  output  has  been  relatively  low.   Previously  by  far  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  natural  rubber,  Indonesia  is  now  in  second  place.   Except  for  rice  and  wheat  few 
foods  are  imported. 

Indonesia  is  the  most  important  free  Asiatic  producer  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Far  East. 
M<^st  of  the  industry  is  operated  by  foreign  companies  under  agreements  with  the  government.   The 
Indonesian  government  has  engaged  in  negotiations  with  additional  oil  companies  for  exploitation 
rights,  particularly  of  off-shore  oil.   Indonesia's  tin  output  has  dropped  from  l8%  of  the  free 
world  total  in  1958-60  to  about  9%  in  I96U-66;  current  rate  of  output  is  relatively  low. 

Three  commodities  account  for  72%  of  Indonesia's  exports  in  196U-66  (rubber  32%,  petroleum 
35%  and  tin  5%).   Since  rubber  and  tin  prices  fluctuate  widely,  Indonesia' s>  economy  is  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  the  varying  demands  for  these  products  as  well  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
volume  of  its  other  trade.   Customs  receipts  and  foreign  exchange  taxes  provide  a  large  portion 
of  total  government  revenue. 


There  is  very  little  industry  in  Indonesia  and  the  small  amount  that  exists  is  located 
principally  on  Java.   Industrial  expansion  has  been  retarded  by  the  unfavorable  investment 
climate,  lack  bf  capital,  and  shortage  of  raw  materials,  repair  parts,  and  skilled  personnel. 
However,  a  new  Foreign  Investment  Law  enacted  in  early  1967  and  the  subsequent  signing  of  a 
bilateral  investment  guarantee  agreement  with  the  U.S.  have  considerably  improved  the  invest- 
ment climate . 

*  Excludes  West  Irian  pending  U.N.  plebiscite. 
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INDONESIA. 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA. 


(Including  West  Irian) 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

pttmatf  amt,  TOPOGRAPHY  ..  The  five  large  islands  and  fifteen  smaller  ones  pi        7  3,000 
CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY    i  ^^^   comprl3e  Indonesia  stretch  some        Lea  from 

east  to  west  along  the  equator,  and  lie  astride  the  main  shipping  lanes  from  Europe  to 
Sst  lata   The  Las  separating  the  weetern  islands  from  mainland  Aaia  are  shallow  and 
Sdal  swamps  extend  far  inland.  The  eastern  islands,  however,  are  surrounded  by  deep 
waters  T  islands  are  predominantly  mountainous  a  central  ™nge  inning  almost  their 
entire  length.  There  are  many  large  plains,  some  of  which  have  great  fertility 
Considerable  volcanic  activity  takes  place  in  the  Bali-Sumbawa  area;  volcanic  "h  carried 
ly   rivers  to  the  plains  enriches  the  soil.  Rainfall  is  heavy  and  -creases  with  altitude. 
The  dry  monsoon  occurs  from  June-September  and  the  wet  monsoon  from  October-April . 
The  dry  monsoo  ^^  Qf  ^^  ^^  (Kalljtiantan)  comprises  28* 

^   Sumatra,  25*.  West  Irian,  22*,  Celebes  (Sulawesi)  10*.  Java  and  Madura 

1%,   and  all  other  islands  8%. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  97.  of  the  land  area,  a  very  low  ratio.  The  agricultural  land  area 

AUtU of  West  Irian  is  based  on  rough  estimates.   The  highly 

productive  land  on  Java  and  Madura  has  supported  heavy  concentration  of  population.   Two 
svstems  of  farming  exist  side  by  side  -  estates,  producing  mainly  for  export  and  small - 
noSer  who  *Z   rlise  a  few  cash  crops.  Considerable  pressure  is  being  exerted  by  farmers 
on  Java  and  Sumatra  to  obtain  farmland  and  this  has  led  to  encroachment  by  squatters  on 

PRINCIplLac^PSnd  f!r!!!!dInd"onesia  produces  a  wide  variety  of  crops.  The  most  important  food 
PRINCIPAL  CROPS  ina   ^  P    ^^  caaaava>  8weet  potatoes,  soybeans  and  peanuts. 

The  more  valuable  commercial  crops  are  rubber,  copra,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco  and 

,„„   Paljn  0i1,     ....  About  6k%   of  the  land  area  is  forested,  more  than  double  the  world 

F0REST'  average.  Forests  are  .mainly  used  for  fuelwood .  The  teak  forests  on 

Java  are  managed  by  the  government.  Some  pine  stands  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  seem  suitable 
for  wood  pSP  usej  the  forest  resources  of  Borneo  appear  ad equat,  to  support  a  large  lumber 
industry.  Three-quarters  of  Westl Irian's  area  is  forested. 
t^hfrttS  ...   The  fishing  resources  of  Indonesia  can  sustain  a  considerably  larger 

FISHERIES  industry.  Both  deep-sea  and  inland  fishing  are  of  importance.  Fishing 

has  expanded  in  recent  years  through  the  use  of  motorized  vessels  and  more  fish  cultivation 
in  rice  fields.  Handicaps  are  lack  of  capital,  high  interest  rates,  and  inadequate 
terminal  processing  ^ilities.  ^  ^  ^  ^^  Tin  regerveg  are  large  an(j  Indonegia 

™EU£ ls  a  low.coat  producer.  There  are  plentiful  supplies  of  bauxite,  iron 

denosits  nickel,  and  chromium.  Nickel  is  found  in  concentrations  of  from  1  -  U*. 

Manganese  output  is  growing;  proved  reserves,  however,  are  limited.  There  are  large  deposits 

of  sulPhur-        Indonesia  is  the  most  important  Asiatic  petroleum  producer  east  of  the 

^£i£ Persian  Gulf.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  available  natural  gas  is  being 

used.  Small  amounts  of  low  grade  coal  are  mined. 

btvfr  RESOURCES  Inland  waterways  are  important  on  eastern  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  West 

RIVER  RESOURCES  iru  abundan*  rainfall  making  for  good  navigability;  they  are  gen- 
erally unimportant  in  Java,  Madura  and  the  Celebese.  There  are  numerous  promising  sites 
for  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GDP  Industrial  composition  of  the  GDP  (1970):  agriculture,  fishing  and 

DISTRIB    n  forestry  487.;  trade  and  finance  18%;  manufacturing  and  construction  13/.; 

mining  57.  and  other  including  government  167.. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  126.4  million  (mid-1972)  including  West  Irian. 

rooutat?oJWSnsity".!!  172%Per  square  mile  and  varies  considerably.  Java,  Madura  and  Bali 
Population  density     wit/1)5oo  persons  per  square  mile  are  among  the  most  heavily  populated 

places  in  the  world.  Density  per  square  mile  on  the  other  main  islands  are:  Celebes  118; 

Sumatra  10U;  Borneo  2U;  West  Irian  6;  other  islands  128.  c,lr.Di,a^+a 

Principal  Cities  Java:  Djakarta,  Surabaja,  Jogjakarta,  Semarang,  Bandung,  Surakarta, 

— E i[nd~Malang;  Sumatra:  Medan  and  PaLnbang;  Borneo:  Band jarmasin  and 

Pontianak;  Celebes :  Makassar;  West  Irian:  Djayapura  ( Hollandia ) . 
Resettlement   To  relievp  the  population  pressure  on  Java,  the  government  has  encouraged 

and  assisted,  resettlement.  The  inadequate  response  to  date  is  ascribed 

in  large  part  to  the  need  for  social  and  economic  facilities  in  the  resettlement  areas. 

Composition About  95*  of  the  Indonesian  are  of  Malay  stock.  Chinese  are  estimated 

at  about  3  million. 

Religion  Roughly  9S*  of  the  people  are  Muslim  and  most  of  the  remainder  are 

Christians. 
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INDONESIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


LABOR  FORCE  Plentiful,  but  skilled  labor  is  very  scarce.   About  70%  of  the  labor 

force  is  in  agriculture. 
EDUCATION 

General Substantial  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  educational  facilities 

available  to  Indonesians.   Primary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  up 
from  9.7  million  in  1960  to  about  14.5  million  in  1969.   However,  less  than  1%  of  the 
population  receives  a  university  education. 

Literacy 43%  aged  15  and  over;  based  on  a  1961  sample  survey. 

Students  Students  comprised  38%  of  the  5-19  age  group  (1968). 

Teachers  One  primary  teacher  per  44  pupils,  1  secondary  teacher  per  17  pupils 

(1967). 
HEALTH 

Life  expectancy  ...   Estimated  at  48  years, (1960). 

Infant  mortality  ..   135  per  1,000  live  births;  some  estimates  show  a  much  higher  figure. 

Physicians One  physician  per  27,750  people, ( 1967) .  Facilities  are  being  provided 

to  increase  the  number  of  doctors  and  trained  nurses. 
Health  facilities  .   Facilities  are  improving  but  are  still  far  from  adequate.   70  hospital 
beds  per  100,000  population  (1968). 

Diet  ....* The  per  capita  caloric  intake  is  about  1,920  calories. 

Main  diseases  Malaria,  tuberculosis,  yaws,  leprosy,  intestinal  parasites,  trachoma, 

and  hookworms. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  ft  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  The  well  integrated  Java  network  connects  the  principal  cities.   In 

Sumatra,  the  three  most  developed  areas  are  served  by  uncpnnected  rail- 
roads.  In  Madura,  the  most  productive  areas  have  railroad  service. 
HIGHWAYS  52,000  miles  in  1970.   Road  transport  is  increasing;  highways  are  han- 
dling most  of  the  shorthaul  movement  and  securing  a  large  share  of  long- 
haul  freight.   Java  and  Madura  have  an  extensive  road  network  and  Sumatra  a  more  limited 
system;  road  networks  are  localized  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  the 
Moluccas  and  West  Irian. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  About  643,000  gross  registered  tons  (1970);  tonnage  is  increasing. 

Efficiency  of  operation  could  be  improved  substantially. 
HARBORS  Indonesia's  harbors  handles  large  volumes  of  freight.   Ports  accomodat- 
ing ocean  vessels  are:   Java  -  Surabaja,  Tandjungpriok;  Sumatra  - 
Belawan,  Palerabang,  Sebang,  Teluk  Bajur;  Celebes  -  Makassar;  Borneo  -  Balikpapan.  The 
important  ports  of  Semarang  and  Tjirebon  are  served  by  lighters.   In  Sumatra,  Borneo  and 
West  Irian,  waterways  are  the  principal  means  of  transport. 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ..   Garuda,  the  government -owned  airline,  provides  domestic  as  well  as  limited 

foreign  service.  External  service  is  also  furnished  by  international  air 
lines. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Most  of  limited  power  capacity  is  on  Java.   Per  capita  output  is  small. 

MANUFACTURING The  manufacturing  sector  generates  about  10%  of  the  national  product  and 

consists  mainly  of  light  manufactures  for  the  domestic  market  and 
processing  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products  for  domestic  use  and  exports.  The  small 
industrial  sector  is  largely  located  on  Java. 
MINING Development  of  mineral  resources  is  being  encouraged  with  the  partici- 
pation of  foreign  capital.   Production  of  crude  oil,  nickel  and  bauxite 
is  expanding  rapidly.   Tin  extraction  declined  steadily  from  mid-1960's  to  1967  but  is 
now  rising.   Coal  production  is  declining. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

FOREIGN  TRADE  Exports  which  had  been  held  down  because  of  disturbed  political  and 

economic  conditions,  have  improved  since  1966.  The  balance  of  payments 
has  also  improved  because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  oil  exports  and  the  resumption  of  sub- 
stantial capital  inflows  and  debt  rescheduling.   The  composition  of  imports  has  shifted 
appreciably  to  commodities  associated  with  stabilization  efforts,  particularly  raw 
materials  and  essential  consumer  goods. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


INDONESIA 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


ITEM 


POPULATION      (Mid-year) 

\titttwl  (.rnti  lit:      2  .  1% 


rYrriml  (rhatt:    17% 


UNIT 


Thousands 


I960 


1969 


94,  240 


119,650 


1W0 


119,720 


1971 


123,020 


1972 


126,390 


1973 


124,800 


1 
1.3 

4 
4*7 
4,7 

4 

4 
*.7 


PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE* 

1.  Total  production  Index  , 

2.  Per  capita  production  Index  ... 

3.  Food  production  index  

Per  capita  food  prod,  index  .. 

Rice ,  rough  

Copra  

Cassava  

Rubber  

C.  INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Petroleum,  crude  

2.  Tin  concentrates  (metal  cont.) 

3.  Nickel  ore  (Metal  cont.)  

4.  Bauxite  

5.  Coal  

6.  Natural  gas  

7.  Cement  

D.  FORESTRY/FISHERIES 

1.  Fish  catch  


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  ..... 

2.  Per  capita  production 


1961-65=100 


1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 


Mill.cu.mtr. 
1,000  MT 

1,000  MT 


Million  KWH 
KWH 


95 

105 

100 

107 

13,490 

1,170 

11,380 

620 

20,840 

23.0 

.4 

400 

660. 

2,570C 

390 

760 


1,810 
19 


114 

99 

115 

99 

16,370 

1,100 

11,030 

790 

36,620 
16.5 
7.6 
770 
190 
3,100 
540 

1,210 


2,200 
19 


123 
104 
125 
105 

18,450 
1,060 

10,450 
810 

42,100 

19.1 

18.0 

1,230 

170 

3,070 

530 

1,250 


2,300 
19 


128 
105 
129 
106 

19,670 
1,140 

10,040 
800 

43,790 

19.8 

23.0 

1,240 

200 

3,410 

550 

1,250 


125 
100* 
124 
99 
18,770* 
1.140! 
10,030' 
880 

63,340 
21.8 


1,280 
180 


4,750(Jan) 
5.0(3  mos) 

100(Jan) 
15  h 


F. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT' 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources. •• 

Private  consumption 

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment  

Change  in  stocks 


Bil.Rupiahs 
Million  US$ 


Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


0.387 
n.a. 

5,610 
991 
931 

5,670 

4,420 

720 

530 


60 


2,559 
6,170 

7,370 
1,389 
1,006 

7,753 

6,243 

600 

910 

+7.1% 
63 

+4.4% 


3,146 
7,580 

7,880 
1,565 
1,189 

8,256 

6,496 

670 

1,090 

+6.9% 
66 

+4.2% 


3,496 
8,430 

8,430 
1,751 
1,335 

8,846 

6,876 

700 

1,270 

+7.0% 

69 
+4.1% 


4,400 
10,700 

8,940 


+6.0% 

71 
+3.2% 


M 

9 


10 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.    PRICE   INDEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices 

2.  Consumer  prices  (Djakarta)    .. 


H.    MONEY    SUPPLY   INDEX 


I.    CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT    FINANCES 

1.   Total   revenues   

Total   expenditures 

of  which: 


2. 
3. 
4. 


1963=100 

II 

1963=100 
Eill.Rupiah 


13 


Defense  

Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net)  

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  

J.  EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1 

2.  Annual  payments  .............. 

3.  Amortization  ., 


Million  US$ 


61,250 


68,336 

243.7 
320.2 
(86.3) 
-76.5 

-1.9 
+78.4 

2,325.1 
56.6 
(42.1) 


68,807 


91,528 


71,797 


118,674  178,772 


76,463   90,691(4  mos) 


204,134(Mar) 


Fiscal  year  ending 


344.6 

432.4 

(107.5) 

-87.8 

-9.1 
+96.6 

2,545.1 
82.8 
(60.7) 


428.0 

494.0 

(124.8) 

-66.0 

-24.1 
+90.1 

2,951.4 
121.1 
(83.4) 


March  31 

573. 6e 

703.9 e 

(151.0) 

-130.3 

-9.0 
+139.3 

3,260.7 

155.3 

(113.1) 


3,458.9 
143.2 
(96.4) 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    ♦  -  End  of  period.     \    - 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the 
rete  of  415  rupiahs  per  U.S.  $.      a  -  Entire  crop  harvested 
receipts.     <j  -  Authorized  payments.     e  -  Budget  estimates 


or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 

unit  shown.     **  -  Converted  at  estimated  effective 
in  year  stated.     b  -  1961  data.    c  -  Cash 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


IT  KM 


UNIT 


1960 


<*  1969 


1^70 


1971 


1972 


1973 


11 


7,12 


7,12 


7,8 


7,12 


FOREIGN   TRADE 

K.    COMMODITY  TRADE   3 

1.  ExporLs,     r.o.b 

2.  ImporLs,    c.i.f.    ............ 

3.  Trade   balance    

SELECTED  TRADING   PARTNERS 
L.    Exports   to:   1.    United  States    ... 
(f.o.b. )        2.    Singapore    , 

3.  United  Kingdom  .. 

4.  Japan , 

5.  Communist  bloc  ., 
M.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States  . 

(c.i.f.)     2.  Western  Europe 
3  .  Japan 

4.  Hong  Kong 

5.  Communist  bloc 
N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Rubber  , 

2.  Petroleum  and  products  , 

3.  Tin  ore  and  concentrates  ..., 

4.  Coffee 

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Rice  

2.  Machinery  and  equipment  

3.  Other  capital  goods  

4.  Chemicals  

P.  EXPORT  PRICES        . 

1.  Rubber  price  index 

2.  Coffee  price  index   

Q.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  ♦  Imp) , 

1.  Export  price  index  

2.  Import  price  index  ......... 


Million 

II 

US$ 

881 

-749 
132 

Million 
ti 
ti 
it 

US$ 

194 

163 

91 

34 

ii 

70 

ti 
ti 

89 
101 

it 

92 

it 

ii 

20 
146 

Million 
ii 

us$ 

378 
221 

it 

51 

ii 

14 

Million 
ti 

us$ 

103 
98 

43 


1963=100 


1963=100 


995 

-993 

2 

129 
147 

12 
256 

16 
154 
192 
226 

27 

48 

180 
373 

40 
47 


45 
116 
112 

38 

63 
193 


1,173 
■1,116 

57 


144 
172 

14 
452 

24 
178 
254 
294 

22 

38 

214 

450 

19 

65 


52 
192 
181 

38 

78 
268 


1,307 

•1,223 

84 


192 

161 

12 

550 

9 

178 

287 

390 

20 

45 

199 
565 

44 
54 


9 

273 

225 

41 

69 
299 


1,757? 

Ii&33p 
124 

236 

126 

17 

7  53 

7 

218 

311 

500 

22 

42 

180 
710_ 
38E 
74 


44 

298 

352 

53 

58 
300 


38(2  mos) 
32   " 
145   " 
1   " 


11 


PAYMENTS   A   RESERVES 

R.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

S.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS*0.'. 

1.  Gold  

2.  SDRs  

3.  Reserve  position  in  the  IMF  ..... 

4.  Foreign  exchange 

T.    OTHER   OFFICIAL  FOREIGN   ASSETS, GROSS 
U.    COMMERCIAL  BANK    FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 

V*  ft 

W.    CENTRAL    BANK    LIABILITIES      

X.    COMMERCIAL    BANK    LIABILITIES* 

Y.    EXCHANGE   RATE  * 

1.  Major  export   rate    

2.  Major   import   rate   


Million  US$ 

-60 

" 

20 

ii 

26 

m 

120 

Million  US$ 

121 

Million   US$ 


Rupiah/US   $ 


-383 

19 

47 

267 

122 
4 


118 


205 


277 
326 


-376 

83 

66 

341 

160 
4 


156 


-416 

139 

45 

342 

164 
4 


160 


563 

5 

39 

519 


627(Apr) 

5     " 

42     " 

_  II 

580     " 


340 
378 


374 
415 


374 
415 


374(July) 
415     •• 


t  BASIC    SOURCES: 

1.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of   Statistics."  7. 

2.  USDA  Special   calculations   for  A.I.D./W. 

3.  "Monthly   Statistical   Bulletin,   "International  Tin  8. 

Council.  9. 

4.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook."  10. 

5.  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies."  11. 

6.  Based  on  national  data,  adjusted  by  A.I.D.  12. 


"Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin,"  Central  Bureau  of 

Statistics. 
IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 
Estimates  based  on  various  published  sources. 
IBRD. 

Table  on  pp.  11-12,  mainly  IMF. 
Monthly  Bulletin,  Bank  of  Indonesia. 


.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available; 
-  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 


dash  indicates  zero.  ft  -  End  of  period.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary. 

i  -  Exchange  record  data;  customs  data  are  as  follows  (Mil.  U.S.  $): 
1960      1969      1970      1971     1972 
Exports,  f.o.b.      840       831     1,161     1,234    1,549 
Imports,  c.i.f.      574       697     1,002     1,174     n.a. 

b  -  Unit  value  of  exports.     c  -  Includes  inconvertible  holdings.     d  -  Beginning  December  1971,  data  include 
the  Foreign  Exchange  Holdings  of  the  West  Irian  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Indonesia  and  exclude  foreign  currency 
accounts  of  residents.      e  -  1963. 
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INDONESIA 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


(For  additional  data  see  pages  5-6) 


Agricultural  Production 


130 


100  w 


(lnde»«s     1961-65  =  100) 


Per  Capita    ,,«.— 


(000  Tons)  810 

£60      7      )      740      " 


(Million  Tons) 

18  4 

19.6 

,5.6     ^ 

ill 

1 

1 

1  s 

1 

1 

1967     '68       '69       '70       '7IP     '67    '68    '69    '70    '71 


P-Prehminary 


Mineral  Production 


(Million  Tons) 


(000  Tons) 


1230     U23I 


(000  Tons) 

19.1 

19  8 

m  M 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

'67    '68    '69   '70    '71 


y, 


Metal  Content     P- Preliminary 


(000  Tons) 


|Nicke[V| 
"67    '68   '69    '70    '71 


Domestic  Prices 


(Index:  1963=  100) 


Consumer  Prices 
(Djakarta)-^ 


68,807 


71,740 


61,250 


57,712 


25,612 


95,212 


830        I  :'■.";'.] 

in 


1965      1966    1967      1968     1969     1970      1971 

—'Average  (or  period 


Foreign  Trade 


i/ 


1600 


1200 


800 


400 


($  Millions) 

4 

i 

\  Imports 
.^^Deficit 

Surpius^^' 

^^*^»w-  Exports — —t^ggggg&fr 

III 

1961  1963  1965  1967 

—^Exchange  Record  data      E-Estimate 


1969  I97IE 
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A.I.D.  '(SER/FM/SR) 


INDONESIA 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  

b.  of  which:   Foreign  oil  companies 

c.  Sales  and  excise  taxes  

d.  Taxes  on  international  trade  

e.  Net  profit  from  oild." 

f.  Other  revenue  

e/ 

2.  From  foreign  grants—. 

a.  U.S.  Government  

b.  Other  

B.  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  . 

a.  Defense  (Total)-y 

b .  Agriculture  

c.  Education  

d.  Health  


Capital  

a.  Agriculture 

b.  Education  . 

c.  Health  .... 


C.  DEFICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  (+)  . 

D.  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  . 

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)e 


Fiscal  Year  ending  Beginning  April  1 


1968 


•/ 


1969^ 


1970^ 


1971^ 


1972  -1 


Billions  of  rupiahs 


149.7 

51.0 

(25.5) 

25.7 

57.3 

7.7 

8.0 


175.2 


143.4 
63.1 


31.8 


-25.5 


+25.5 


■1.9 


+27.4 


243.7 
91.4 

(48.3) 

47.2 

81.0 

17.5 

6.6 


86.3 


114.1 


-76.5 


+76.5 


-1.9 


+78.4 


344.6 

121.7 

(68.8) 

57.2 

117.8 

30.4 

17.5 


432.4 


267.1 
107.5 


165.3 


-87.8 


+87.8 


-9.1 


+96.6 


428.0 

181.0 

(112.5) 

64.4 

119.9 

28.2 

34.5 


494.0 


307.5 
124.8 


186.5 


-66.0 


+66.0 


-24.1 


+90.1 


573.6 

297.3 

(206.4) 

72.3 

154.4 

34.8 

14.8 


703.9 


395.8 
151.0 


308.1 


-130.3 

+130.3 

-9.0 

+139.3 


$  Millions* 


1.696 

954 
364 


742 


-314 


+314 


-22 


+336 


♦Converted  at  415  rupi 
a  -  Calendar  year, 
included  at  the  time  1 
government  fixed  retai 
distribution  costs, 
police  but  excludes  de 
NOTE:   Data  are  taken 
a. consolidated 
stantial  capita 
resources,  are 
Revision  No.  263 
November  1972 


ahs  per  U.S.  $. 

b  -  Cash  receipts  and  authorized  payments;  aid-financed  projects  are 
etters  of  credit  are  opened.     c  -  Budget  estimates.     d  -  Difference  between 
I  prices  for  petroleum  products  and  payment  by  government  to  PERTAMINA  for  domestic 

e  -  Grants  are  included  with  loans  in  line  D-2.     f  -  Budget  basis;  includes 
fense  expenditures  of  regional  governments. 

from  government  publications  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  with  A.I.D.  concepts  for 
statement  of  government  finances  (i.e.  A.I.D.  Form  10-74).   In  particular,  sub- 
1  outlays  by  government  enterprises  financed  entirely  or  partially  from  their  own 
not  included. 
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Preceding  page  blank 


INDONESIA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


I'I'KM 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


A.      llALANCK  ON  GOODS  AND   SERVICES 


l.a. 
b. 


Exports,    f.o.b 


b,c 


Imports,    f.o.b. 
Trade  balance 


b,c 


Nonmonetary  gold  

Freight  an  i  Insurance 
Other  transportation  . 
Travel  


Investment  income 
Gove rumen L ,  n. i.e. 
Other  services  . . . 
i  ital  services  . 


UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS 

').  Private  

10,     Central  government' 


C .  CAPITAL  FLOWS  t  

nonmonetary  sectors 


11. 
12. 
13. 
Ik. 

15. 


Private  direct  investment 
Ottier  private  long-term  .. 
Other  private  short-term  . 
Local  government  


Central  government  . . 

a.  Loan  receipts  .... 

b.  Loan  repayments  .. 

c.  Other  liabilities 


Monetary  sectors 

16.  Deposit  money  bank  (assets)  ... 

17.  Central  institutions  

a.  Payments  agreements  balance 

b.  Loans  received  (net)  

c.  Other  liabilities  


P.  18.  ALLOCATION  OF  SDR's 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 


19.  Liabilities  (use  of  Fund  credit) 

20.  Assets  , 

a.  Monetary  gold 

b.  Reserve  position  in. the  Fund  . 

c.  Foreign  exchange  , 


-282 

771 

-805 

-34 

(-) 
-86 

-9 

-4 

-64 

-23 

-62 

-248 

28 


281 


•10 
66 
28 


191 
?36 
-32 
-13 


12 
-6 
-6 


NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 


_3 

-14 
17 


17 
-30 


-252 

872 

-831 

41 

(-) 
-93 

-3 
-14 
-78 
-23 
-82 
-293 

26 

26 


163 


2 
38 
-12 


138 

187 

-52 

3 


n.a. 

-1 

10 

-12 


1_5 
15 

-I 

1 

48 


-383 

995 
-995 


(-) 

■127 

-3 

-10 

-107 

-18 

■118 

-383 

47 

47 


282 


19 
32 
-1 


2j!5 
267 
-30 
-12 


n.a. 
_7 
-1 

4 
4 


13 

48 

-35 


-35 
41 


-376 

1,173 

,,116 

57 

(-) 

-142 

-5 

-14 

-133 

-20 

-119 

-433 

66 

66 


293 


83 
■  20 
26 


227 
341 
-66 
-48 


n.  a. 

-23 

-1 

3 

-25 


21 

-12 

26 

-38 


-38 


-416 

1,307 

■1,223 

84 

(-) 

-148 

-27 

-26 

-173 

-21 

-106 

-501 

45 

45 


436 

139 

4 


237 
342 
-99 

-6 


n.a. 

56 

n.  a. 

8 

48 


28_ 

^1 

-13 

12 

-1 

13 

-92 


Source:   International  Monetary  Fund. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.   The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers 
used  by  IMF. 

SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


a  -  Balance  of  Goods  and  Services  ($  millions): 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1.  Exports   of  Goods   and   Services 

2.  Imports   of  Goods   and  Services 

3.  Net    


773 

•1,055 

-282 


881 

•1,133 

-252 


1,006 

•1,389 

-383 


1,189  1,335 


■1,565 
-376 


•1,751 
-416 


b   -    Includes   exports   and   imports   of   the    foreign-owned  oil   companies   as   follows    ($  millions): 


ITEM 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


A.  Exports,    f.o.b.    .. 

B.  Imports,    f.o.b.    .. 

C.  Trade    Balance 


244 
-66 
178 


303 
-80 
223 


366 
-87 

279 


434 
-92 
342 


515 
•112 
403 


c  -  The  data  are  based  mainly  on  the  exchange  record.   There  are  significant  and  unreconcilable 
differences  between  the  trade  data  used  in  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  trade  data 
reported  by  customs. 

d  -  Includes  reparations  from  Japan. 
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LOANS   AND   GRANTS    f MOM   ABROAD 
lis   1 1>.  M  v.-.w.    Wlliont  o]  fk'Uati) 


INDONESIA 


1 

I 

U.S.    PROGRAM 

U.S.  OVERSEAS  LOANS  AND 

GRANTS-OBLIGATIONS  AND 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

ANO 

INTEREST 

IMe> 

TOTAL 
LESS 

REPAYMENTS 
ANO 

TOTAL 

1S7I 

1172 

114* 

1*72 

INTEREST 

1*72 

ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

A.   Of FICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

1     A.IJ).  AND  PREDECESSOR  AGENCIES    TOTAL 

78.5 

114.7 

642.0 

45.6 

596.4 

34*. 

70.7 

108.1 

395.5 

45.6 

Cjr.lnf,       

7.8 
(-) 

6.6 

(-) 

246.5 
(63.0) 

" 

246.5 

1     FOOO  FOR  PEACE    TOTAL 

97.6 

115.1 

769.6 

37.1 

7  32.5 

Tit*  1  •  Tom! 

RFPAYABU  IN  U.S.  DOLLARS    LOANS 

87.8 

696.9 

37.1 

659.8 

87.8 

115.1 

600.9 

23.5 

577.4 

PAYABLE  IN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY     Planned  (or  Countrv  U« 

(-) 

(-) 

96.0 
(291.9) 

13.6 
(-) 

82.4 
(291.9) 

(Total  Salei  Agrtrmtrnn,  including  U.S.  Viet) 

Title  II  •  Total 

9.8 

9.8 

72.7 

. 

72.7 

EMERGENCY  HFt'EF.ECON.  DEVELOPMENT*.  WORLD  FOOD 

4.9 

5.8 

36.8 

. 

36.8 

4.9 

4.0 

35.9 

- 

35.9 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

1.0 

. 

71.1 

52.8 

18.3 

PEACE  CORPS    

1.0 

177.1 

159.5 

17.6 

239.6 

0.7 
70.4 

1.482.7 

1,113.7 

369.0 

52.8 
135.5 

0.7 
17.6 

1.347.2 

OTHER 

TOTAL  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Loan; 

223.2 
16.4 

135.5 

978.2 
369.0 

B.   OTHER  OFFICIAL  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

EXPORT  IMPORT  BANK  LOANS     

2.8 
2.8 

5.0 
1.0 

6.0 

183.2 
1.0 

184.2 

138.5 
U8^5_ 

44.7 
1.0 

45. ^ 

OTHER  LOANS 

TOTAL  OTHER  OFFICIAL  LOANS.           

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS    

179.9 

245.6 

1.666.9 

1,297,9 

369.0 

2J-teU 

274.0 

1,392.9 

162.3 
17.6 

229.2 
16.4 

1,023.9 
369.0 

Grants 

MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE     1  Charted  to  FAA  Appropriation) 

16.6 

18.0 

113.3 
115.3 

- 

113.3 

cTed il  Sales  IF  MS ) 

16.6 

18.0 

" 

115.3 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  SERVICE-FUNDED  GRANTS 

0.7 
16.5 

33.8 

1.3 
3.6 

22.9 

5.2 
20.1 

140.6 

- 

5.2 
20.1 

140.6 

TRANSFERS  FROM  EXCESS  STOCKS 

OTHER  GRANTS 

TOTAL  MILITARY  PROGRAMS     

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

213.7 

268.5 

1.807.5 

274.0 

1.533.5 

162.3 
51.4 

229.2 
39.3 

1,297.9 
509.6 

274.0 

1,023.9 
509.6 

OTHER  ECONOMIC  P 

ROGRAMS 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES  -COMMITMENTS 

D.A.C.  COUNTRII 
OFFICIAL  BILATERA 

ES  (EXCLUDING  U.S.I 

L  GROSS  EXPENDITURES 

FY  1*71                     FY  1*72 

FY  1*44-72 

DONOR          CY  1970 

CY  1971         CY  1960  71 

TOTAL                                                    138.6                 114.9                t 

♦40.9 

TOTAL     322.7 

428.8        1,698.3 

Int'l.     Finance   Corp.                         22.1                      6.0 
Int'l.     Dcv.    Association                 95.9                   65.5                 I 
Asian    Dev.    Bank                                    13.5                    34.6 
UNDP-    Special    Fund                               3.8                      6.6 
UNDP     -  TA    (CY)                                            0.9                       0.8 
Other    UN   (CY)                                            2.4                      1.4 

28.1 
!92.9 
61.5 
22.4 
16.8 

Japan               146.8 
Netherlands   68.5 
Germany             41.1 
Italy                19.3 
3ther                47.0 

187.6             775.9 
45.7             270.9 
72.4             259.6 

51.0  163.9 

72.1  228.9 

19.2 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  ( 
(LOANS  AND  Or 

.OMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 
ANTS  EXTENOEDI 

1971  Icelander  Year) 

- 

1972  (Calender  Yeerl 

Cumulative  thru  1972 

482 

Sbrw 
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APAN 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Heavily  populated, Japan  is  poorly  endowed  with  natural  resources  for  industry  or  with 
sufficient  agricultural  resources  to  feed  its  people.  These  obstacles  to  its  development  have 
been  overcome  through  the  effective  utilization  of  a  skilled,  industrious  labor  force,  technical 
know-how,  and  managerial  ability.  After  more  than  two  decades  of  sustained  growth,  Jap-;  is 
the  third  leading  industrial  power,  outranking  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
The  economy  has  prospered  in  recent  years,  with  an  average  annual  rate  of  real  GNP  growth  of 
nearly  ll^g  percent  in  the  decade  1959-1969.  Because  of  its  large  population,  however,  Japan's 
per  capita  GNP  still  lags  below  that  of  most  West  European  countries. 

The  Japanese  are  an  ethnically  homogeneous  people  whose  values,  ideas,  and  ways  of  life  are 
those  of  an  urban  industrial  society.   Its  population  of  103  million,  approximately  half  that  of 
the  United  States,  resides  in  an  area  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Montana.   It  has  a 
relatively  low  annual  rate  of  population  growth  (about  1.2  percent  as  compared  with  a  prewar 
rate  of  1.5  percent).  Unemployment  has  remained  low,  and  underemployment  which  was  substantial 
in  the  past,  has  been  considerably  reduced  as  the  demand  for  labor  has  grown.   Shortages  of 
younger  workers  have  been  increasing  because  of  the  declining  birth  rate,  the  tendency  to  longer 
periods  of  schooling,  and  increased  economic  activity.  These  shortages  have  contributed  to 
rising  wage  levels. 

Japan's  industrial  establishment  produces  the  entire  range  of  products  needed  by  modern 
industry.  The  manufacturing  sector,  which  accounts  for  the  largest  single  share  of  the  country's 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  --  over  30  percent  --  and  employs  about  25%  of  the  working  force 
is  the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy.  Growth  has  been  particularly  rapid  in  industries 
producing  capital  goods,  consumer  durable  goods  and  chemicals.  Japan  has  been  the  world's  fore- 
most shipbuilding  nations  for  over  a  decade,  constructing  in  1969  nearly  half  of  the  global  output 
of  merchant  vessels  launched. 


Large  modern  factories  employing  1,000  and  more  workers  produce  the  bulk  jf  the  output  in 
the  heavy  industries.  However,  small  factories  play  an  important  role  in  many  fields;  establish- 
ments with  less  than  100  persons  produce  the  major  share  of  total  output  in  such  industries  as 
lumber  and  wood  products,  leather,  apparel  and  fabricated  metals.  A  large  gap  in  labor 
productivity  separates  modern  and  traditional  enterprises  and  the  steady  migration  of  labor  into 
the  modern  sector  has  been  the  basis  for  much  of  the  rapid  gains  in  output. 

Agriculture  ,  forestry  and  fishing  account  for  approximately  ten  percent  of  the  GDP  and 
provide  employment  for  nearly  19?  of  the  working  force.  The  relative  importance  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  has  been  diminishing,  and  there  has  been  large-scale  population  movement  from  farms  to 
urban  centers.  Agriculture  is  centered  on  cereals  and  pulses,  although  the  production  of  livestock, 
milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables  has  made  substantial  gains  in  recent  years.   Intensive  cultivation, 
irrigation  and  fertilization  measures  enable  Japan  to  obtain  high  yields  from  a  relatively  poor 
soil.  Increased  rice  output, coupled  with  diminishing  demand  occasioned  by  changes  in  consumption 
habits,  has  converted  Japan  to  a  net  surplus  rice  position.  However,  Japan  is  still  heavily 
dependent  on  food  imports  of  wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  and  sugar.  It  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  world  fishing  industry,  both  as  a  consumer  and  as  an  exporter.   Fish  remains  the  main  source  of 
animal  protein  in  the  average  Japanese  diet,  although  consumption  of  meat  is  growing  in  importance. 

Japan  is  a  major  trading  nation  and  its  economic  structure  is  heavily  dependent  on  imports 
and  exports  —  food  and  industrial  raw  materials  in  the  former  case  and  world  markets  for  its 
manufactured  products  in  the  latter.  Both  the  value  and  volume  of  commodity  exports  have  grown 
substantially  in  recent  years  and  export  earnings  contribute  about  10?  to  the  GNP.  Japan 
continues  to  receive  heavy  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  U.S.  military  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services. 


With  Japan's  growing  economic  strength,  it  has  become  an  important  donor  of  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  the  less  developed  nations.  It  is  a  member  of  the  0ECD  Development  Assistance 
Committee  and  is  one  of  the  leading  donor  members  of  the  recently  created  Asian  Development  Bank. 
Private  foreign  investment,  although  still  moderate  in  absolute  terms,  has  continued  to  spread 
rapidly  and  widely  with  particularly  singificant  projects  being  undertaken  in  Latin  America, 
South  East  Asia,  Australia,  Alaska  and  Canada. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

CLIMATK  AND  TOPOulvAP'r  m,      «« 

1  iW.ivU.l,    ..    me   tour  main  islands  of  Japan  stretch  ab»u1    ]     '00  mil 

smith  direction.     The  rolai    v,iv     I         «  .'         mlles     "  B   " rt-h- 

northernmost  island,   and    Ln  the  adjacent  no  1       ^  1"         WJ"U'''"    Ln  !l  ;i"        -   f-^ 
development.     The  centra]   and  souSSrn  ^ILfS  ?         H""hU  ^      '  '    '    ' 

and  mountains  occupy  '/'.•'  of  1 >,  ,  «,,«♦,  fons     (  Japan  ;m    subtropical.  MlQ 

harbors.     Flood,,  earthquakes  and  typhoona  are'frLSt Uh        ls 'llne  co^air 
^  1*3,000  square  miles  (about  the  sa^e^s  Ent^T  ^  maJ°r  ima*e- 

- -onG  Jhf l0ts  a\ra;raf ics^rj  :r per  capua  °f  °-2  a— 

fertilizer  on  the  poor  thin  soil,  together  w  ith  in  n-    ' ' ,  ■   fl'*quent  applications  , 
of  seeds  result  in  verv  high  yields.*  Farms  averse  TJ  .     ^ ^   ^  S*lect  a^lity 
cultivated  by  Owners.  average  p.k   acres  m  s  ze  and  90  percenl 

—■■ rv --™s slscSsSC- 'Tag  > 

MINERALS    .  p1ShlnR  areas   ^^wing  World  War  II.  '  P   te   "*   l0SS   Ci    rich 

SFpes  rf^ri^.ST^'g^'tfi.  fP-  has  abundant  supplies  of  sulfur,   various 
metals   such  as   iron  ore,    bauxS      Un     I  Y       °rt  °f  important   ferrous   ttnd  non-ferrous 

™*§   Whiie Tro  ha ^pLnSu1Z^C'1COPP^raanganeSe  and  ni^'i. 

JS™  RESOURCES    S  ZT'lhorT:'^  *  P"0**   °f  *~  ^2^°"    "    ^ 

XoSEt '£  c  I'        h   ™iCcJOWi"g  d°Wn    ^  ™tainous    terrain  are 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  ^uctxon,^,    administration,   defense  and  other,    227.  (1070). 

P0PULATI^ 107  nuHion    (mid-1972).      itisth_  h 

HIgIONS^T: Ab     ?  f.SqUare  mle'    very  high. 

"  "  "  Shinto',  whIchXia10develoneda^m  ""  ■  ^  •  " "St  n°minal  adherents  of 
by  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  Buddhism  has the  J  fn lndlgen°US  c^  and  influenced 
Japanese  are   affiliated  with  both    ,^f  eC°nd  larSfst  "umber  of  adherents        Manv 

ssassmsm t>,  SSJS^^itTi".  X£ri*2f  the  rulaticn.is  ^is^- 

Japan'  the  major  concentrations  JpI^    ^     3nd  Central  Potions  of 

and  coastal  areas.  Honshu  is  the  most  imp  [an  island  g  S   "  ^'''^  plai'nS'  val1  — > 
tat™  ^Lll°n  Pe°ple  which  Present  a  sharp  contrtS^n  tu  '        h*M'"  ^   slx  cities  with  over  a 

^^ About  «*  of  Z^VVZ^-TiT1/111^5  and  towns- 

in  manufacturing,  ^1^11^1^^^  I"**"''   ^  ^' ™   "-W  ^ 
shortages  are  appearing  in  several  technoi    P&?  h&S  an  abut'ia^f-'  of  skilled  labor, 
management-labor  relationships  S  SSS8^*?^  develoPed  industries.  Paternalistic 

=:  -. .  ae  sj=R3-a  SI-  SIS  »'»s. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 

1   '/■;"  ..■;■)  (::<■<    pare;  •''  for  :;l.n  Ii.miI,  fuul  l.oach.v  da!  a) 

Q.  neral  The  Ministry  of  l&lucation  is  the  central  authority  in  charge  of 

education.  Compulsory  education  which  lasts  9  years,  between  the 
age  limits  of  (■>   ami  l'j  years,  has  been  in  effect  many  years  and  is  accompanied  by  a  high 
rate  of  attendance,  i'her-  are  many  Institutions  of  higher  learning  covering  both  academic 
and  technical  f h   '  Is. 

Literacy  Over  )&/u   of  the  population  is  Literate. 

i'i'.UTH 

iMfp  expectancy 73  years  (1971);  approximates  U.S.  level. 

Infant,  mortality  13  deaths  yor   1,000  live  births  1970-  very  low. 

Physicians  One  per  880  persons  (1970). 

Health  Facilities  1,260  hospj  ta'l  beds  per  100,000  population.  (1970). 

Diet  Cereals  make  up  5'l%  of  the  di.<  t  (down  from  70%  in  1951-53),  which 

provides  a  daily  caloric  in  Laic  i<C   2,470  calories  (1970). 

to  in  diseases  Considerable  pi-ogress  has  been  made  in  controlling  the  high 

incidence  of  tuberculosis. 

1  i.."i,ruu-e   p1a;is    A    compulsory    insurance   system  co\>crr,   workmen's   compensation, 

health,   old  ago.    nnj   sxirvivors    insurance. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  ft  INDUSTRY 

RAILKUADS  RaJ  l roads  have  received  considerab] e  development  in  recent  years , 

largely  because  of  availability  of  electric  power,  and  have  become 
major  long-haul  freight  carrier,  superseding  coastal  shipping.   Gome  23,900  miles  cf  track 
connect  all  principal  cities  an!  the  system  compares  favorably  with  those  of  most  European 
count ries . 

HIGHWAY."  .-.  630,000  miles  of  roads,  of  which  95,000  miles  are  paved.   The 

highway  network  can  be  considered  adequate  for  normal  requirements, 
but  in  some  areas  the  ever-increasing  number  of   vehicles  threatens  to  intensify  congestion. 
A  modern  325-mil(  expressway  between  Tokyo  and  Kobe  was  opened  in  19&9« 
MERCHANT  FLEET  Japan,  a  major  shipbuilding  country,  has  the  fifth  largest  ship- 
ping fleet  in  the  world  -  34.9million  tons  in  1970  (U.S.  -  15.0 
million  tons). 

HARTORS  There  are  over  '50  important  harbors  and  over  2,000  minor  ports. 

The  major  harbors  can  accommodate  the  largest  of  vessels  and  are 
we l 1  equipped. 

AIR  'L'RAilSPoKTATION  Air  transport  has  expanded  considerably  in  recent  years  and  Japan 

is  a  center  for  most  of  the  world's  international  air  lines  in 
Asia. 

KLECTR1G  row  EH  Of  the  68.3  million  of  KW  of  installed  capacity  in  1970   31%was 

hydroelectric  and  69%,  thermal.   fJrowth  in  energy  consumption  has 
paralleled  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  economy  since  World  War  II. 

MANUFACTURING  Japan  has  a  highly  developed  industrial  complex,  a  unique  asset 

in  Fart  A.". la.   In  sharp  contrast  to  Japan's  modern  plants  are 
the  vast  numb'  r  of  handicraft,  and  small  industries. 

MINING  The  contribution  of  mining  to  GDP  Is  small  and  declining;  only 

V)l   in  1970. 

• 

FOREIGN   TRADE    PATTERN 

KKPQRTl'  Japan  has  been  successful  in  expanding  its  postwar  export  trade. 

In  1972  exports  were  about  2\   times  the  1967  level,  representing 
an  average  annual  221  growth  rate  during  this  period:  the;  r  se  by  20%  in  1972  principally 
hi;,  i  1  favorable  mar he1  conditions  in  the  U.S.  which  rec  ived  3-t?c  of  Japan  exports. 
ports  be  Asia  accounted  t'-r  ?■>'!„   of  the  total. 

IMPORTS  While  imports  have  been  expanding  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than 

exports,  imports  in  1972  were  about  double  the  1967  level.   Composition  of  1972  imports: 
fuels,  24%;  food,  15%;  metal  ores,  11%;  textile  fibers,  6%;  machinery,  11%;  other 
manufactured  goods,  14%;  and  all  other,  19%.   Imports  from  Asia  accounted  for  34%  of  the 
total  in  1972,  the  U.S.,  25%  and  Australia,  9%. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


1  II  M 


A.    POPULATION      (Mid-year)    

\„mi<il  <-r„„llt:       1.17.  /'./•,, 11/  I  rUmr.     547. 


PRODUCTION 

B.   AGRICULTURE8 

1.  Total  production  index  

2.  Pur  capita  production  index 

3.  Rice  

4.  Sugarcane  

5.  Barley  

6.  Wheat  


INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Industrial  production  index 

Manufacturing  index  

Crude  steel  

Cement  

Mining  index  

Coal  

Cas,  natural  

Iron  ore  (metal  content)  . 

D.  MARINE/FORESTRY 

1.  Fish  catch  

2.  Roundwood  production  

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total   production 

2.  Per  capit.i   production 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1961  -65=100 
1,000  MT 


1963=100 
it 

Mil.    MT 

1963=100 

Mil.    MT 

Mil.  cu.    MT 

1,000  MT 

1,000  MT 
Mil.  cu.    MT 

Million  KWH 

KWH 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  CNP,  current  prices  

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

3.  Total  GNP,  1971  dollars'3 

4.  Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services" 

5.  Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

6.  Equals  total  available  resources... 

7.  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't,  consumption  ( inc  I .  defense). 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment 

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

12.  GNP  per  capita,  lu7l  dollars  

13.  Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


Billion  yen 
Million  US$ 


I960 


S     1969 


94,096 


96 

99 

16,070 

240 

2,300 

1,530 


70 

W) 

22.1 

22.5 

92 

51.1 

820 

1,570 

6,210 
62.1 

111.5 

1,180 


103,160 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  INDEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices 

2.  Consumer  prices 


MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 


* 


centra;,  government  finances 

1.  Total  revenues 

2.  Total  expenditures 

3.  of  which:  Defense 

4.  Deficit  (-1  or  surplus 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net)  ..... 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  

EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  ol  .Lin.  1 

2.  Annual  payments 

3.  Amortization 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


1963=100 

196  3=101) 
Eillion  yen 


Million  US$ 


15,499 
50.3 

84.3 
6.2 
6.6 

83.9 
50.4 
10.9 
20.5 
2.1 


99 
83 


57 


114 
107 
17,500 
800 
810 
760 


222 

227 

82.2 

51.4 

104 

44.7 

2,460 

1,020 

8,640 
51.5 

304.2 
2,950 


60,242 
195.6 

218.3 
20.3 
23.5 

215.1 

115.6 

19.4 

72.2 

7.9 

+11.97. 
2,136 

+10.67. 


104,  DO 


109 

101 
15,860 
670 
570 
470 


2  58 

264 
93.3 
57.2 

100 

40.0 

2,630 

860 

9,3  50 
49.8 

350.6 
3,360 


108 
136 


237 


70,985 
230.5 

241.2 
24.5 
27.2 

238.5 

124.9 

20.8 

82.1 

10.7 

+10.57. 
2,332 
+9.27. 


105,600 


103 
94 
13,610 
640 
500 
440 


;70 

277 

88.6 

59.5 

93 

33.4 

2,700 

790 

9,940 
46.9 

379.1 
3,590 


112 
146 


277 


78,960 
25*. 4 

256.4 
25.2 
32.1 

249.6 

133.9 

22.4 

89.0 

4.3 

+6.37. 
2,450 
+5.17. 


I  '/ 


106,960 


111 

101 
14,870' 
670* 
320* 
280 


290 

297 

96.9 

66.3 

86 

28.1 

2,688 

740 


414.3 
3,870 


112 
155 


360 


89, 9X. 
292.0 

279.5 

-4.0 

275.5 
ll72.0 


+9.0% 
2,639 

+7 .  77. 


108,140 


32  3(3  mos) 

332 
28.2 
18.2 

65 
6.6 
762 

155 


112 

162 


448 


(Fiscal  Year  Beginning  April  1) 


122(4  mos) 
174(5  mos> 


448(Mar) 


6,454 
6,859 
(495) 
-405 


7,810p 
8,113 
(590) 
-303 


8,343p 
9,564 
(694). 
-1,221 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.d.    or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.     E  -  Estimate.     9   -   End  of  period.     J  -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.     •'•'  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     •''•'■•  -  Converted  at  360  yen  per  U.S.  $. 
a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.      b  -  The  net  foreign  balances  differ  from  those  shown  in  the 
balance  of  payments  table  because  of  adjustment  to  constant  1971  price  data.    c  -  Including  social  insurance  funds. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


JAPAN 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


ITEM 


UNIT 


1460 


<"*      Wft«i 


L*J7() 


1971 


1971 


1973 


4,9 


4,9 


FOREIGN   TRADE 

K.  COMMODITY  TRADE 

1.  Exports,  i.o.l. 

2.  Import:.,  c.i.l. 

3.  Trade  balance  

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 

L.  Exports  to:  1.  United  Sr ates  

(f'.o.b.  )    2.  Hong  Kong  

J.  Korea,  South  

4.  China  (Taiwan)  

5.  Communist  blm  

M.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States  

(c.i.l.)      2.  Australia  

3.  Iran  

4.  Canada  

N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.l,.  ) 

1.  Cotton  fabrics  

2.  Rayon  fabrics  

3.  Iron  and  steel  products  

4.  Mach. ,  elec.  appl.,  transp.  equip 

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.l.) 

1.  Mineral  fuelsa  

2.  Food  

3.  Wood  

4.  Iron  ore  

P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

Q.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  ♦  Imp), 

1.  Export  price  index  

2.  Import  price  index  


Million    US$ 


Mil  lion    US$ 


Million   US$ 


Million  US$ 


196  3=400 


4,055 

•4,491 

-436 

1,108 

156 

100 

102 

72 

1,554 

344 

25 

204 


351 

175 

388 

1,035 


742 
548 
170 
214 


106 

102 

96 


16,003 

■15,036 

967 


4,958 
615 
767 
606 
764 
4,090 
1,244 
818 
669 


221 

108 

2,165 

7,123 


3,044 

2,141 

1,275 

969 


102 
105 
103 


19,333 

■18,897 

436 

5,940 

700 

818 

700 

1,045 

5,560 

1,508 

995 

929 


188 

91 

2,844 

8,941 


3 ,  906 
2,574 
1,572 
1,208 


103 
111 
108 


24,040 

■19,727 

4,313 

7,495 

787 

856 

932 

1,148 

4,978 

1,752 

1,361 

1,004 


196 

76 

3,542 

11,874 


4,752 
2,917 
1,459 
1,331 


28,620 

■23,494 

5,126 


8,848 
910 
980 
1,091 
1,113 
5,852 
2,205 
1,490 
1,149 


231 

75 

3,610 

15,377 


5,715 
3,607 
1,727 
1,275 


9,430(4  mos) 
•7,673        " 
1,757 

1,248(2   mos) 

141 

187        »■ 

190 

200 
1,157 

438       " 

262 

216 


26 

9 

620 

2,548 


1,040 
649 
3  66 
243 


102 
112 
110 


108 

106(2  mos) 

110 

113    » 

102 

107   " 

10 


PAYMENTS   &   RESERVES 

BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS    (selected    items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  dinct  investment  (net)  . 

3.  Official  grants  'net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  '.ROSS  V 

1.  Cold   

2.  SURs    

!.    Rt  serve    position    ill    the     I  Ml-'    ..... 
4.    Foreign   exchange    

OTHER    OFFICIAL  IORI   |(,N    ASSETS, (.'ROSS 
COMMERCIAL  HANK    FORI   KIN    \SSKTS,GROSS 

PAYMENT   ACREEMFNTS , 

CENTRAL    HANK.    LIABILITIES      

COMMERCIAL    BANK    1. 1 Ml] 1.  IT  IES* 

SPECIAL   DOLLAR    EARNINGS    

EXCHANCE    RATE    


Million   0S$ 


Mil  lion    US$ 


Million    IIS$ 


Yen  per  US   $ 


lb8 

-73 

-80 

75 

1,949 

247 


125 
1,577 


116 


402 
358.0 


2,300 

-134 

-158 

-45 

3,654 
413 


627 
2,614 


27 


642 
357.8 


2,178 

-261 

-176 

-80 

4,839 
532 
146 
973 

1,188 


661 
357.6 


6,049 

-150 

-219 

-82 

15,360 
738 
307 
532 

13,783 


13 


623 
314.8 


7,124' 
-5611 
-3281 


18,365 
801 
461 
620 

16,483 


15,869(May) 


891 

513 

669 

13,796 


13(Sept) 


709 
302.2 


54(Jan) 
265.3(J»ne) 


T      BASIC    SOURCES: 

1.  UN   "Monthly    Bulletin  of    Statistics."  6, 

2.  USDA   Economic    Research   Service   special  calculations 

for   A.I.D./W   and    FAS  crop   circulars.  7, 

3.  IMF   "International    Financial    Statistics."  8 

4.  Bank   of   Japan   "Economic    Statistics."  9. 

5.  UN   "Statistical    Yearbook."  10. 


Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  US  Embassy  and 

A.I.D./W. 
Form  A.I.D.  10-75. 
IBRD. 

IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 
Table  on  page  11  and  12;  data  based  on  IMF  reports. 


n.a.  or  blank  space    not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.     <l>  -  End  of  period.     E  -  Estimate. 
*  -  Less  than  one-hall  the  unit  shown.    a  -  Includes  crude  oil,  petroleum  products  and  coal.     b 
Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Foreign  Fund;  excludes  net  claims  under  payments  agreements. 


P  -  Preliminary. 
Holdings  of 
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(SER/EM/SR) 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


JAPAN 


Agricultural  Production 


(In**    1961 -65  MOO) 
119 


1 14 


I09 


103 


Total  Ouiput- 


( Index    1961-65  =  100) 
113 


■  :    , 


108 


102       „„       101 


94 


liPer  Capital 
Food  Output 

Hi 


JJ 


P 


(  $  Millions ) 


Food  Imports 


J L 


4.000 


1968  *69    '70    '71     '72         '68     '69     '70     '71     '72 


I.OOO 


i  »l  crop  hOfv«»ied  in  year  siottd 


P  -  Preliminary 


Industrial  Production 

400  r 


300 


200 


100 


(Index    1963  <  100) 


290- 


258 


270 


222 


-190" 


162 


iriiiiil      till  iiil      li:' 


otL 


ft_L 


S 


1967    '68     '69      '70      '71      '72  IQ    2Q    3Q    4Q 


Foreign  Trade 

4O0  r 


300 


200 


100 


( $  Millions ) 

Annual 


Exports 


Quarterly       t 
(at  annual  rate)* 


1967  '68     '69     70     '71     '72       1971  1972        1973 


Special  Dollar  Exchange 


800 


600 


400 


200 


( $  Millions ) 


709 


1968  1969  1970  1971 

-'Military  Transaction*,  aross  rtctipt* 


1972 
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A.I.D.    (SER/FM/SR) 


JAPAN 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


5,3,5 


GROSS    DOMESTIC    PRODUCT,    BY    ACTIVITYa 

Agriculture,    forestry  and  fishing   

Mining   

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications  and  utilities  . . 

Trade  and  finance  

Other    


LABOR    FORCE 

Percent  of  total  population  

Female  component  of  labor  force  

Wage  and  salary  earner  component  of  labor  force 

Distribution  of  Labor  Force  D 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  . . 

Mining  

Manufacturing   

Construction  

Transport,   communications,  utilities 

Trade  and  finance   

Other   


Percent 


Percent 


1955 
20.  4 

2.1 
26.3 

4.0 
10.U 

19.5 
17.3 


1950 
41775 
38.6 
39.2 


U8.3 

1.7 

17.3 

'4-3 

5.0 

12.1 

11.3 


i960 
12.9 

1.7 
31.9 

5.3 

10.  4 
19.8 
18.0 


i960 
U7.2 
39-1 
53-4 


32.1+ 
1.2 

21.7 
6.1 
5-5 

17.5 

15.6 


1971 
5.8 


0. 
33. 

7. 

9. 
21. 
22. 


1971 
49.3 
38.7 
67.1 


15.7 
0.4 

26.7 
8.0 
7.0 

22.8 

19.4 


4,5 


DEMOGRAPHIC    DATA 
Population  by  Age 

Total   , 

Less  than  5  years   

5-14  years   ' 

15-19  years   

20-39  years   

40-59  years   

60  years  and  over   

Births  and  Deaths 

Infant  mortality   (under  1  yr.   per  1,000  live  births 

Birth  rate   (live  birtns  per  1,000  population)    

Death  rate   (per  1,000  population)    < 

Urbanization 


Percent 


1950 

100.0 

13-5 

21.  y 


10.3 


29. 

17. 

7- 


Urban  population  as  %  of  total  population 


Ratio 


Percent 


60.1 
28.2 
10.9 

37.6 


1960 

100.0 

8.4 

21.7 

10.0 

32.2 

18.9 


30.7 

17.2 
7.6 

63.1 


1971 

100.0 

8. 

15. 

8. 

34. 

22. 

10. 

1971 

13 

19 

7 

54 


6,7 


EDUCATION 

Primary :  Students 
Teachers 


1,000 


Secondary:  Students  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teac  her- trai  ni  ng 

Teachers  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher-training 


Third  Level:    Students 
Teachers' 


Primary  students  as  #  of  5-14  age  group  . . . 
Secondary  students  as  $  of  15-19  age  group 
Primary  &  secondary  as  $  of  5-19  age  group 


Percent 


1950 

11,191 

306 

7,244 

£/379 
665 


224 
294 


391 
52 

61 

80 
69 


i960 

12,591 

363 

9,140 
7?78T 
1,359 


371 
371 


699 
75 

62 
95 
73 


1971 

9,595 

377 

8,873 
7,157 
1,716 


460 
460 


1,792 
161 

60 

100 

76 


n.a.  -  Not  available.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary.     e  -  Includes  universities,  junior  colleges, 
higher  technical  schools,  teacher-training  colleges  and  theological  schools. 


t   -  Sources: 


L.  Japan  Planning  Agency. 

2.  IL0  Yearbook. 

3.  Monthly  Statistics  of  Japan. 

4.  Japan  Statistical  Yearbook. 


5-   UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 

6.  UNESCO. 

7.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 


a  -  See  also  GNP  on  Page  5.  b  -  I95<>  exclude:;  unemployed;  1900  and  lyyo  unemployed  included  in  "other." 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars, 


JAPAN 


l'l'KM 

A .  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SS? VICES  a. 

b 
l.a.   Rxports,  f'.o.b 

b.   Imports,  f.o.b 

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  yold  

3.  Freight  and  insurance  

h.         Other  transportation  

5 .  Travel  

6.  Investment  income  ;•. 

7.  Other  government.  

a.  U.S.  military  expenditures'1 

b.  Other  

8.  Other  services  

Net  services  

B.  UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS    

9.  Private    

10.  Central  government,  net  

a.  Reparations  

b.  Other  

C.  CAPITAL  FLOWS   

Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Direct  investment  net  

12.  Other  private  long-term  

13.  Other  private  short-term  

15.  Central  Government  

a.  Loans  received  

IBRD  

b.  Loan  repayments  

IBRD  

Other  

c.  Japanese  Government  securities  (net) 

d.  Capital  subscriptions   

e.  Loans  extended  (net)   

f.  Other  capital  

Monetary  sectors 

16.  Commercial  banks  

a.  Liabilities  

b.  Assets  (increase  -  )  

17.  Central  institutions:   

a.  Liabilities  

b.  Assets  (increase  -  )  

D.  18.  ALLOCATION  OF  SDR' s  . 

E..  OFFICIAL  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS  

.19.    Liabilities  

20.    Assets  (increase  -  )  

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  SDR's  

c.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

d.  Foreign  exchange  

F.   NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1968 


1,223 

12,751 

-10,222 
2,529 

(-2) 
-595 
-312 

-41 
-254 

552 

(587) 

(-35) 

-656 

-1,306 

-175 
-26 
-149 
(-56) 
(-93) 

-256 

-144 

85 

190 

-167 
107 

(107) 
-62 

(-24) 

(-38) 

20 

-40 

-200 
8 

252 

477 

-729 

32 

32 


-876 

-876 
-18 

-50 
-808 

84 


1969 


2,300 

15,679 

•11,980 

3,699 

(-) 
-508 
-413 

-93 
-287 

622 

(641) 

(-19) 

-720 

-1,399 

-181 

-23 

-158 

(-58) 

(-100) 

-1,512 

-134 
619 
176 

-454 
28 
(28) 
-73 

(-35) 

(-38) 
-12 
-84 

-318 
5 


-1,494 

-90 

-1,404 

-225 

69 

-294 


-748 

-748 
-57 

-338 
-353 

141 


1970 


2,178 

18,969 

•15,006 

3,963 


(-) 
-500 
-700 

-83 
-209 

612 

(660) 

(-48) 

-905 

•1,785 

-208 

-32 

-176 

(-29) 

(-147) 

•1,177 

-261 

-483 

668 

-503 

(-) 

-80 

(-40) 

(-40) 

-5 

-72 

-326 

-20 


-387 

1,007 

-1,394 

-221 

60 

-271 

122 

-1,186 
-120 
-146 
-347 
-573 

271 


1971 


-1 


6,0  ." 

,  1 
,7^9 


7,787 

(-) 

-5 

-894 

-337 

-47 

587 

(621) 

(-34) 

•1,042 

•1,738 


-252 

-33 

-219 

(-38) 

(-181) 

3,944 

-150 

47 

2,399 

-498 

(-) 

-82 

(-42) 

(-40) 

-18 

-60 

-220 

-118 


1,975 

478 

-307 

69 

-376 

128 


-10,396 

-147 

-137 

483 

•10,595 

527 


1972 


7,124 

28,077 

-19,079 

8,998 


■1,874 

-468 
-140 
-328 


•561 


138 


-3,005 


-63 

-154 

-88 

•2,700 

521 


NOTE:  Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.  Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

t  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


JAPAN 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


n.a.  or  blank  space    Not  available.      A  dasli  Indicates  zero.      P  -  Preliminary. 


a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services: 


1.  Exports  of  Hoods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net  


($  Millions) 

19b8      1969      1970  1971 

15,358    18,940    22,978  28,406 

-14,135   -16^640   -20,800  -22,357 

1,233            2,300            2,178  6,049 


b  -  Excludes  goods  purchased  by  U.S.  forces.   Such  purchases  are  included  in  item  7, 

c  -  Included  with  data  for  commodity  trade. 

d  -  Includes  personal  expenditures  of  U.S.  Military. 

e  -  Subscriptions  paid  by  Japanese  government  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
•IBRD,  and  to  the  IDA. 

f  -  Detail  of  foreign  loans  extended  by  the  Japanese  Government  and  repayments: 


Disbursements  to: 

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  . . . 

India  

Indonesia  

IDB 

Korea 

Malaysia  

Pakistan  

Philippim  S  

Ryukyus  

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 

Thailand  

Other  

Total  


Repayments  by: 

Brazil  

China  (Taiwan) 

India  

Indonesia  . . . . 

Pakistan  

Other  , 

Total  


($  Mill  ions) 


1968 


23 
71 
53 

2 
1.7 

1 
46 


_4 
222 


4 
7 

5 

_6 

22 


1969 


18 

38 

57 

4 

154 

b 

32 

1  3 

8 

5 

5 

Li 
3  53 


8 
11 

3  5 


19/0 


15 

32 

87 

o 

120 

1 


15 

4 

14 

24 

J70 


10 
) 

11 
17 

44 


1971 


10 
10 
33 
89 
10 
28 

8 
15 

4 
10 

9 

12 

29 

267 


11 

9 
6 
9 
3 
9 
47 
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KHMER  REP. 

(Cambodia) 


KHMER   REP 

(Cambodia) 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  ..  Tropical  Cambodia  has  a  climate  suitable  for  a  large  variety  of  crops. 

There  is  a  dry  northeast  monsoon  from  December-May  and  a  we1-  south- 
west monsoon  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Water  from  the  wet  monsoon  floods  th-      .,  River 
complex  causing  the  great  Tonle  Sap  Lake,  which  lies  in  the  central  flat  lands,  to  act  as 
a  huge  flood  reservoir.  The  silt  deposited  by  the  floods  renews  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  northern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  country  are  mountainous. 

AREA  70,000  square  miles. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  20%  of  the  total,  mainly  devoted  to  rice.  Per  capita  agricultural 

land  is  1.2  acres.  The  main  agricultural  regions  are  the  area 
bordering  Lake  Tonle  Sap,  and  the  area  bordering  the  Mekong  River  from  the  Vietnamese 
border  to  Stung  Treng.   Nearly  all  farmers  own  the  land  they  till. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  and  in  good  years  the  chief 

export.  Rubber,  the  other  major  source  of  foreign  exchange  earnings,  is 
grown  more  scientifically  than  most  other  farm  commodities,  because  it  is  basically  a 
plantation  crop.  Other  important  crops  are  corn,  sugar,  kapok,  tobacco,  and  pepper. 

FORESTS  -, . . .  Roughly  57%  (world  average  30%)  of  the  country  is  forested  primarily 

with  hardwoods;  there  is  a  small  amount  of  pine.  Two-thirds  of  the 
forest  area  is  classified  as  exploitable.  Output  is  largely  fuelwood  and  a  small  volume  • 
of  sawlogs. 

FISHERIES  Cambodia  contains  large  fresh-water  fish  resources  which  have  been 

impaired  by  overfishing,  silting  and  destruction  of  plant  life. 
There  is  considerable  salt-water  fishing. 

MINERALS  Reserves  are  small.  While  a  thorough  mineral  survey  has  not  been 

made,  there  are  known  reserves  of  phosphate  and  iron  ore.  Some  gold, 
zircons,  sapphires  and  rubies  have  been  found. 

FUPT-6!  The  only  indigenous  fuel  is  firewood;  virtually  no  known  indigenous 

sources  of  coal  or  petroleum  exist. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  great  Mekong  River  is  a  source  of  water  for  rice  growing  and  an 

important  transportation  artery.  There  are  a  few  potential  hydroelectric 
resources  along  the  lower  Mekong  basin. 
GNP  Per  capita  GNP  is  estimated  at  about  $90  (1971). 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  .'. 7.6  million  (mid-1972).  About  80%  of  the  population  are  Khmers.   The 

minorities  are  people  of  Chinese,  Vietnamese  and  Malayan  descent  and 
hill  tribes.  The  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  are  important  in  commercial 
activities. 

Annual  Growth  3.0  percent . 

Population  Density  ....  108  per  square  mile,  low  for  East  Asia.   The  population  is  concentrated 

in  river  areas  with  the  highest  density  in  the  provinces  of  Kandall, 
Kompong  Cham,  and  Preg  Veng. 

Religions  Hinayana  or  Theravada  Buddhism. 

Immigration  Cambodian  policy  is  set  against  large-scale  immigration. 

Language  The  Cambodian  language ,  a  part  of  the  Mon-Khmer  linguistic  group,  iB 

the  principal  language.  Since  1953  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  national 
language  in  place  of  French  and  is  being  used  increasingly  within  the  government. 

LABOR  FORCE  Agricultural  pursuits  provide  the  main  source  of  employment .  Workers 

are  largely  unskilled  and  people  with  entrepreneurial  or  administrative 
skills  are  scarce.  Outside  government  there  are  few  employment  opportunities  considered 
suitable  by  the  educated.  There  were  an  estimated  2.5  million  persons  in  the  labor  force 
in  1962  of  which  about  80%  were  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing,  3%  in  manufacturing; 
1%  in  construction;  6%  in  commerce;  1%  in  transport,  storage  and  communications;  and  7%  in 
services.  Official  estimates  for  1967  indicate  that  the  labor  force  distribution  has 
remained  approximately  the  same. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


EDUCATION 

General  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  new  educational 

opportunities  at  the  primary  school  level;  progress  at  higher  levels 

is  limited.   Emphasis  now  is  being  placed  on  functional  instruction, 

practical  activites,  and  vocational  education. 

Literacy  Ul%. 

Teachers  One  teacher  per  42  students  in  primary  schools;  one  teacher  per  25 

students  in  secondary  schools  (19&7). 
Schools  4,000  elementary  schools;  l80  secondary,  17  vocational  schools,  3 

schools  for  teacher  training,  and  9  schools  for  higher  education  (1964). 

Students  Enrollment  ratio;  45%  of  the  5-19  age  group  (l967 ) . 

HEALTH 

Life  expectancy  52  years. 

Physicians  14,610  persons  per  physician  (1970). 

Hospital  facilities  ..  104  hospital  beds  per  100,000  population  (1970). 

Diet  Caloric  intake  2,230  calories.  The  mainstay  of  the  diet  is  rice. 

Main  diseases  Malaria,  tuberculosis,  yaws,  scabies,  trachoma,  leprosy  and  intestinal 

diseases. 

TRANSPORT.  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  A  240  miles  railroad  goes  from  Phnom  Penh  to  Poipet  where  it  connects 

with  the  Thai  border. 
ROADS  About  2,900  miles  of  improved  and  some  6,500  miles  of  unimproved  roads. 

There  are  7  principal  international  connections;  Laos,  1;  Thailand,  1; 

S.  Vietnam,  5- 
HARBORS  The  only  seaport  is  Kompong  Som  (formerly  Sihanoukville).  The  river 

port  of  Phnom  Penh  will  accommodate  vessels  up  to  7,000  tons  in  the 

rainy  season  and  up  to  1,500  tons  at  other  times. 
WATERWAYS  By  far  the  most  important  means  of  transportation  are  the  inland 

waterways  which  are  used  by  barges,  junks,  and  small  steamboats. 
AVIATION  There  is  international  airline  service  to  Pochentong  Airport  in 

Phnom  Penh. 
ELECTRIC  POWER  About  Q%   of  the  power  output  is  produced  at  Phnom  Penh  and  most  of 

the  balance  at  Battambang,  Kompong  Cham  and  Kampot.  Per  capita  output 

is  low. 
MANUFACTUR ING  The  small  industrial  sector  is  slowly  growing.  Textile,  plywood,  cement 

and  paper  plants  have  been  recently  established. 
MINING  Mining  activity  is  of  little  economic  significance.  There  is  some 

extracting  and  processing  of  phosphates,  semi -precious  stone  and  salt. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Rice  and  rubber,  the  chief  exports,  accounted  for  247.  and  267. 

respectively  of  total  1969-71  exports.   In  1971,Cambodia's  markets 
were  mainly  in  France,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  the  Communist  Bloc. 

IMPORTS  Since  1955  >  except  for  1964  and  1965>  imports  have  been  in  excess  of 

exports.   In  197 L, the  chief  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States, 
Japan.  France,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Communist  Bloc. 
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ITKM 


UNIT 


I960 


1969 


1970 


lWl 


1972 


1973 


A.  POPULATION      (Mid-year)    

\nnwil  ('.mirth:      3.0% 1'ivrcnl  l.rbali:    12% 

PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE* 

1.  Total  production  Index  ............ 

2.  Per  capita  production  Index  ....... 

3.  Rice,  rough  

4.  Corn  

5.  Rubber  

C.  INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.   Cigarettes   


D.    FORESTRY/FISHERIES 
1.   Fish  catch  


Thousands 


5,440 


6,889 


7,102 


7,325 


7,550 


7,780 


2.3 


4.5 


4,7 


1961-65=100 

tl 

1,000  MT 


95 

103 

2,380 

170 

37 


Billion 


145 

123 

3,810 

140 

52 


3.8 


104 

86 

2,730 

120 
13 


3.9 


79 

63 

2,140 

100 

1 


3.3 


53F 
2,070" 

80, 


0.7(3   tnos) 


E.    ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total   production  ..... 

2.  Per  capita  production 


1,000  MT 


Million  KWH 
KWH 


60 
11 


88 


128 
19 


56 


133 
19 


75 


150 
20* 


16C C 
21£ 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices 

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

3.  Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

4.  Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 

5.  Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

6.  Equals  total  available  resources... 

7.  Private  consumption  .............. 

8.  Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  ................. 

11.  Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

12.  GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

13.  Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


Million  US$ 


6551 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


90* 


I4.5 
8 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 


G. 


PRICE    INDEXES 

1.  Consumer   prices 

2.  Food 


(Phon  Penh) 


# 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 

I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues  ............. 

2.  Total  expenditures 

3.  of  which:  Defense  ......... 

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net)  ... 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  .... 

J.  EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan. 

2.  Annual  payments  ............ 

3.  Amortization  .............. 


1963=100 

1963=100 
Mill,  riels 


86 
85 


118 
111 


131 


132 
134 


226 


227 
260 


344 


284 
334 


477 


417(4  mos) 
510   " 


553 (May) 


Million  US$ 


(Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  31) 


6,796 

8,391 

(2,478) 

-1,595 


4,811 
11,856 
(5,966)  1(10,206) 


-7,045 


4.776P 
17,239 


12,463 


13,60lP 

30,808 

(16,956) 

17,207 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    •  -  End  of  period.     I    -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     **  -  Estimated  directly  in  dollars. 

a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated. 
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ITEM 


UNIT 


1960 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


5,9 


4,10 


4,5 


5,11 


FOREIGN   TRADE 

K.  COMMODITY  TRADE3 

1.  Exports,  f.o.b 

2.  Imports,  c.i.f 

3.  Trade  balance 

SELECTED  TRADING   PARTNERS 
L.   Exports   to:    1.   United  States    ... 
(f.o.b.)        2.    France    

3 .  Hong  Kong  

4.  Singapore  

5.  Communist  bloc  .. 
M.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States  . 

(c.i.f.)      2.  France  

3.  Japan  

4.  Hong  Kong  

5.  Communist  bloc 
N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Rubber  

2.  Rice 

3.  Corn  

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Machinery  &  transp.  equipment 

2.  Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  etc.  . 

3.  Chemicals  

4.  Petroleum  products  

P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

Q.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  ♦  Imp) 

1.  Export  price  index  .......... 

2.  Import  price  index  .......... 


Million 

us$ 

70 

M 

95 
-25 

Million 

us$ 

8 
15 

ti 

if 

10 
9 
7 

13 

it 

20 
16 

it 

12 
9 

Million 

us$ 

28 

■I 

23 

ii 

8 

Million  US$ 

21 

tt 

15 

fi 

4 

it 

6 

78 
•121 
-43 

2 

9 

9 

4 

4 

4 

25 

26 

7 

13 

26 

13 

3 


31 

6 
9 
4 


40 

13 

8 

62 
22 

-82 
-69 

-102 
-94 

1 

* 

m 

6 

* 

* 

7 

2 

2 

4 

1 

- 

8 

* 

_ 

2 

40 

80 

13 

11 

8 

12 

13 

13 

5 

6 

10 

2 

1 

- 

8 

_ 

2 

16 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1963=100 


12 


4,5 


4,5 


PAYMENTS   A   RESERVES 

R.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

S.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS   

1.  Goldb. 

2.  SDRs   

3.  Reserve  position   in   the    IMF   ..... 

4.  Foreign   exchange    ................ 

T.    OTHER   OFFICIAL  FOREIGN   ASSETS.CROSS* 
U.    COMMERCIAL  BANK    FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 

W.    CENTRAL   BANK    LIABILITIES      

X.    COMMERCIAL   BANK   LIABILITIES* 

Y.    EXCHANGE   RATE* 

1.  Official   rate   

2.  Hong  Kong   free  market 


Million   US$ 


Million   US$ 


Million   US$ 


Riels/US   $ 


-41 
34 

92 

92 
6 


35 
73 


-34 

2 
2 

66 


66 
11 


55.54 
63 


-30 


■  86 


22 

58 

-5 

-4 

60 

37 

- 

2 

60 

35 

11 

17 

55.54 
93 


120 
190 


25 

5 

20 

12 


187 
259 


t  BASIC   SOURCES: 

1.  U.S.    Bureau  of   Che  Census. 

2.  USDA  Economic   Research  Service,    (ERS)    special   cal- 

culations   for  AID/W  and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

3.  "Rubber  Statistical  Bulletin,"  Monthly. 

4.  National  Bank  of  Cambodia,  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

5.  Foreign  Service  Reports. 

6.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 


35(May) 

5  " 
30  " 


7.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

8.  Based  on  A.I.D./W  estimates.  (See  page  9) 

9.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

10.  IMF/IBRD  "Direction  of  Trade." 

11.  UN  "Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics. 

12.  Table  on  page  11,  data  based  on  IMF  reports. 


n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  Indicates  zero.     9  -   End  of  period.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     a  -  Excludes  re-exports.      b  -  Gold  is  included  in  foreign  exchange 
holdings.      c  -  Effective  August  18,  1969.      d  -  New  exchange  rate  was  established  on  October  29,  1971  and  is 
adjusted  periodically. 
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Agricultural  Output 


190 


160 


(Indexes:  1961-65  =  100) 


Total  Output 


1967  1968 

P»  Preliminary 


1969  1970  1971  1972' 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 

500 


400 


300 


200 


(Indexes  1963=100) 
Annual 


Money  Supply-'    / 


Consumer  Prices 

(Phnom  Penh) 


r,  (Aug) 

Quarterly  < 
-    I      J 


(  2  Mos ) 


I     1     I     I 


1966      '67        '68       '69       '70       '71        1971        1972 

1/  End  of  Period      2/  Average  for  Period 


Foreign  Trade 

wo 


120 


V 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


%tm*m*m 


Imports 


t-  7  H 


Quarterly 

(at  annual  rate) 


k 


i 

\ 
t 

t 


1966     '67        '68        '69       '70        '71       1971         1972 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 


150 


120 


90 


60 


30 


(  $  Millions) 

&8!fce^          Total 

llllllll&NjJ 

I 

(Aug.) 


1965      '66        '67        '68         '69        '70         '71      1972 
1/  End  of  Period 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


Fiscal  Year  ending  December  31 


1968 


1969 


1970 


197] 


1972 


Millions  of  rials 


$  Millions 


REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Domestic  Revenue  -  Total  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  

b.  Taxes  on  External  trade  

c.  Other  tax  &  administrative  revenue 

2 .  Foreign  Grants  

EXPENDITURES  (obligations)  

1 .  National  defense  

2 .  Education  

3.  Health  and  welfare  

4.  Public  works  &  communication  

5.  Agriculture  

6.  Other  . 

DEFICIT  


6,103 

6,103 
2,422 
2,391 
1,290 


7,000 

2,154 

1,524 

383 

301 

241 

2,397 

-897 


6,796 

6,796 
2,513 
2,437 
1,846 


8.391 

2,478 

1,676 

392 

313 

262 

3,270 

-1,595 


4,811 


4,811 

2,000 

1,990 

821 


11,856 

5,966 

1,969 

423 

318 

273 

2,907 

-7,045 


4,776 

4,733 

2,380 

1,895 

458 

43 

17,239 

10,206 
2,350 

4,685 


■12,463 


13,601 

6,536 

2,948 

3,049 

539 


30,808 

16,956 
2,662 

11,190 


•17,207 


98 

41 

19 

19 

3 

57 

193 

106 
17 

70 


-95 


a  -  Converted  at  160  riels  per  U.S.  $  except  for  foreign  grants  which  are  converted  at  125  riels  per  U.S.  $ 

P  -  Preliminary. 

.NOTE:   Data  are  taken  from  government  publications  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  with  A.I.D.  concepts  for 
a  consolidated  statement  of  government  finances  (i.e.  A.I.D.  Form  10-74). 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


KHMER  REP. 

(Cambodia) 


ITEM 


BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 


b. 


2. 

3,4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Exports,  f.o.b. 

Imports,  f.o.b. 

Trade  balance 


Nonmonetary  gold  . 
Transportation  ... 

Travel  

Investment  

Government,  n.i.e. 

Other  services  . . . 

Total  services.. 


B. 


UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS  

9.    Private  • 

10.  Central  government  

+ 
CAPITAL  FLOWS   

Nonmonetary  sectors  

11.  ■   Private  direct  investment 

12.  Other  private  long-term  .. 

13.  Other  private  short-term  . 

14.  Local  government  


15. 


Central  government  .... 

a.  Loan  receipts  (net) 

b.  Assets  


Monetary  sector  

16.  Commercial  banks 

17.  National  Bank  ... 


D.   ALLOCATION  OF  SDR'S 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 
18. 
19. 


Liabilities  

Assets  (increase  -)  

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  SDR's  

c.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund 

d.  Foreign  exchange  

e.  Other  claims  


NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 


1967 


81 

•83 
-2 

(-) 

-4 

1 

_* 

2 
:2 

-2 

_8 

4 
4 

•  10 
-1 


-I2 
-2 


-7 
-2 


-1 


1968 


■  15 

81 

•  90 
-9 

(-) 
-3 
2 
_* 
_■* 

di 
-6 

L5 

3 

12 


-3 


3 

-7 


n 

n. 

li 

-5 


1969 


-34 

66 
-99 

-33 

(-) 
-1 

4 
-1 

1 

zh 

-l 

12 

8 
2 

15 


14 

5 
9 


12 

-5 
* 

1 


1970' 


-30 

41 
-69 
-28 

(-) 

_* 

1 

-1 

:1 
-2 

30 

8 

22 

-10 
-9 


1971 


■  86 

13 
JJ8 

-75 

(-) 

-5 

_* 

2 

•  11 

63 

5 
58 


-4 


-3 

-4 
1 

_3 

27 

11 
4 


-  Less  than  $500,000.    n.a.  -  Not  available;  a  dash  indicated  zero. 


R 


Revised. 


Preliminary' 


Soutfce:   International  Monetary  Fund. 

Nota:    The  Item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  the  IMF.   Detail  may  not  add  to  totals 

due  to  rounding. 
t  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 


Balance  on  Goods  and  Services: 


1.  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net  


($  Millions) 
1967      1968      1969     1970 

101       103        88 

-105      -118      -122 

-4       -15       -34 


1971 


58 

24 

-88 

-110 

-30 

-86 
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SOUTH  KOREA 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


South  Korea's  economy  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years.   Its  annual  growth 
rate  averaged  over  9  percent  from  1962  to  1967,  generated  in  large  part  by  the  sharp  growth 
of  industry.  Agricultural  output  has  also  been  growing,  somewhat  taster  than  popi  I   jon, 
but  per  capita  GNP  is  still  relatively  low.   The  high  growth  rates  in  the  non-agj      1 al 
sectors  have  brought  a  number  of  structural  changes  in  the  economy,  reducing  significantly 
agricuL lure's  share  in  the  national  product. 

The  Koreans  are  a  homogeneous  people  with  a  common  language  and  culture .  They 
are  increasing  their  activities  in  business  and  technical  fields,  but  widespread  shortages 
of  technical  skills  still  exist.  The  labor  force  is  hard  working  and  adaptable,  and  appears 
to  be  overcoming  its  traditional  prejudices  against  manual  labor  in  non-agricultural  occu- 
pations. As  in  most  Asian  countries,  labor  relations  generally  follow  a  paternalistic 
pattern.   However,  labor  unions  are  becoming  more  independent.   Ties  of  friendship  are  im- 
portant in  Korean  lift  and  have  a  strong  influence  on  economic  relationships. 

During  the  1905-19^5  period  of  Japanese  control,  North  and  South  Korea  had  com- 
plementary economies  which  together  met  most  of  their  needs.  After  the  partition  in  August 
19^8,  however,  South  Korea  was  economically  handicapped  since  most  of  the  hydroelectric 
power,  heavy  industry  and  mineral  and  timber  resources  were  in  the  North.   The  South  was 
primarily  agricultural  with  only  a  scattering  of  light  industry  and  10  percent  of  the  power 
generating  capacity.   It  was  left  with  less  than  half  of  the  land  area,  but  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  and  an  extremely  high  population  density. 

More  than  half  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture  with  small  (average 
size  2.2  acres)  peasant-owned  farms  predominating.   The  most  productive  areas  lie  i"  the 
southwest.  Almost  all  of  the  potentially  arable  land  is  under  cultivation;  intensive 
farming  is  the  general  practice  and  yields  per  acre  are  high.   Rice  is  the  most  important 
crop,  followed  by  barley,  beans,  wheat  and  millet.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  valuable 
cash  crops.  While  output  is  concentrated  in  grains,  livestock  is  becoming  more  important. 
Before  World  War  II,  rice  was  Korea's  most  important  export;  but  increased  domestic  consump- 
tion has  virtually  eliminated  the  rice  surplus.  There  is  a  shortage  of  forest  products 
in  large  part  because  of  over-exploitation  during  World  War  II.   Progress  is  being  made  in 
arresting  depletion  of  existing  forests  and  in  reforestation.  The  excellent  fishing  waters 
adjacent  to  Korea  support  a  fishing  industry  which  is  an  important  source  of  food,  employ- 
ment and  foreign  exchange.   Marine  output  is  rising  and  the  value  of  exports  more  than 
tripled  in  the  last  five  years,  in  part  due  to  substantial  new  investments  in  the  industry. 
The  distant  water  fleet  alone,  which  increased  from  18  vessels  in  1962  to  175  in  19o7, 
represents  an  estimated  investment  of  $75  million. 

Manufacturing  has  shown  the  most  dynamic  growth  in  the  overall  economic  picture; 
the  share  of  manufacturing  in  GNP  rose  to  20  percent  in  I967  from  less  than  lU  percent  in 
i960.   Such  growth  has  been  basically  the  result  of  private  entrepreneurship,  but  it  has 
also  been  actively  promoted  by  the  government's  credit  policy  and  fiscal  incentives.   The 
increase  in  production  required  particularly  large  investment  input  in  power  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

While  Korea  raised  its  exports  from  $87  million  in  1963  to  $320  million  in  1967, 
imports  during  the  same  period  rose  from  $560  million  to  $996  million.   The  widening  trade 
deficit  has  been  financed  largely  by  U.S.  grants  and  loans,  private  transfer  payments  and 
military  expenditures.   However  as  Korea's  economic  position  has  improved,  external  aid 
has  shifted  more  and  more  from  a  grant  to  a  loan  basis,  and  foreign  loans  and  investments 
have  been  financing  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  import  deficits. 
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SOUTH  KOREA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  The  Korean  climate  is  generally  favorable  for  the  growing  of  rice. 

During  August  and  September  Korea  is  hit  by  at  least  one  typhoon, 
the  accompanying  rain  sometimes  inflicting  severe  damage  to  the  ripening  rice  crop.   Moun- 
tains, which  dominate  the  landscape  everywhere,  extend  right  to  the  sea  and  make  land  trans- 
portation between  the  east  and  west  coast  difficult  and  costly.   The  we    cast  is  heavily 
indented  but  the  usefulness  of  its  many  harbors  is  impaired  at  low  tide   -/hen  broad  mud  flats 
are  frequently  exposed.  The  relatively  level  southwestern  region  is  one  ui    the  most  heaviiy. 
populated  and  is  the  principal  granary.  Most  of  the  hydroelectric  resources  of  prewar  Korea 
was  located  in  the  Horth. 

AREA  ■  38,000  — fl»— ■  Alloa.  South  Korea  occupies  about  U5  percent  of  the 

Korean  peninsula. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAUD  24  percent  of  the  total,  higher  than  most  East  Asia  countries;  but 

per  capita  agricultural  land  of  0.2  acres  is  among  the  lowest  in 
the  area.   Intensive  use  of  the  laad  has  impoverished  the  soil,  but  the  use  of  agricultural 
inputs  is  being  encouraged.  The  average  size  of  a  farm  is  2.2  acres.  80$  of  farms  produce 
only  rice  and  barley. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  major  crop,  followed  by  barley,  beans,  wheat, 

millet,  tobacco,  cotton  and  soybeans. 

FORESTS  ■. - South  Korea's  forest  resources  are  depleted,  resulting  in  an  acute 

shortage  of  forest  products.  Reforestation  is  taking  place.  Pre- 
war Korea  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  North  for  forest  products. 

FISHERIES  Marine  products  provide  a  major  portion  of  the  animal  protein  in 

the  Korean  diet  and  are  also  becoming  more  important  in  exports. 
Labor  productivity  is  low,  but  may  increase  with  new  heavy  investments  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  years. 

MINERALS  South  Korea's  mineral  wealth  includes  anthracite  coal,  tungsten, 

bismuth,  graphite,  gold,  silver,  iron  ore  and  copper.  The  re- 
serves of  the  Sang  Dong  tungsten  mine  are  among  the  largest  in  the  worlt  The  known  de- 
posits of  other  minerals  are  generally  small. 

FUELS  Production  of  anthracite  coal,  of  por>r  quality,  has  been  steadily 

increasing.  Bituminous  coal  must  be  imported.  There  are  no 
known  resources  of  petroleum. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  1,000  miles  of  inland  waterways  are  all  of  minor  importance. 

Dams  at  Hwachon  and  Chongpyong  on  the  Pukhan  River  and  a  series 
of  dams  on  the  Somjin  River  are  sources  of  electric  power.   There  are  several  additional 
hydroelectric  power  sites  which  can  still  be  developed. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GDP  In  1971  Korea's  GDP  was  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture, 

Forestry  and  fishing,  29%;  manufacturing  23%;  trade  and  finance, 
19%;  transportation,  communication  and  utilities  7%;  construction  5%;  and  other  17%. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  38.0  million  (mid-1972). 

Annual  growth  Currently  about  2.0%. 

Population  density Density  of  870  per  square  mile  is  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  population  centers  are  located  near  the  western  and  southern 
coasts. 

Immigration  About  1  million  Koreans  returned  from  Japan  and  China  during  19^+5 

and  19^6.  An  even  greater  number  came  from  North  Korea  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1950. 

Religions  : . .  The  predominant  religions  are  Shamanism  (the  oldest),  Buddhism, 

Confucianism,  and  Christianity;  a  national  cult,  Ch'ondogyo 
(established  about  i860)  has  served  as  a  rallying  point,  for  Korean  patriots. 
LABOR  FORCE  About  10>Omillion  including  0.5  million  unemployed  of  the  esti- 
mated 17.9  million  people  age  Ik   years  and  above  (l°70). 

Distribution Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  kfjf&r   services  15%  cccmerce  12% 

and  manufacturing  13%  ('1970I.  About  o0£  of  the  labor  force 
consists  of  self-employed  or  family  workers. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D] 


EDUCATION  (see  page  8  for  student  and  teacher  data) 

General  . ...   The  Ministry  of  Education  is  in  charge  of  educational  matters. 

Schooling  is  compulsory  for  children  aged  from  6  to  11  years.   Pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  each  last  6  years,  the  latter  being  divided  into  middle  school 
(grades  7-9)  and  high  school  (grades  10-12).   Technical  and  vocational  education  are 
provided  at  high  school  level,  while  trade  training  is  provided  at  the  middle  school  level. 
The  school  year  begins  March  1.   There  are  8  million  students  (1971);  5.8  in  primary  and 
2.2  in  secondary  schools. 

Literacy  About  71%;  lower  than  ROK  estimates. 

HEALTH 

Life  exopctancv  60  years. 

Infant  mortality  Estimates  60  deaths  per  1,000  live  births. 

Medical  personnel  ....   There  were  16,207  physicians  in  Korea  in  1971  (1  physician  for  2,000 

persons)   About  20%  of  the  population  is  without  the  service  of  any 
physician. 
Hospital  facilities  ..   52  hospital  beds  per  100,000  population. 

Diet  Caloric  intake  2,490  calories  per  capita  (1969).   Rice  is  the  basic 

staple  and  is  supplemented  with  barley  and  wheat.   Fish  is  a  major 
source  of  animal  protein. 

Main  diseases The  country  has  been  afflicted  by  typhoid,  typhus,  smallpox,  and 

cholera  which  currently  appear  under  control.   The  incidence  of 
leprosy  and  tuberculosis  is  relatively  high;  diseases  carried  by  infected  water  systems 
are  also  important. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  The  1,920  route  miles  of  railroad  connect  Korea's  main  cities  and 

run  mainly  north-south.  The  line  between  Seoul-Taejon-Taegu  and 
Pusan  is  double-tracked,  the  other  single-tracked.  Operating  efficiency  has  been  sub- 
stantially improved  by  dieselization  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

ROADS  Used  mainly  for  coastwise  shipping,  the  roughly  1,294,100  ton  fleet 

(1971)  consisted  of  45%  cargo  vessels;  25%  fishing  boats;  27%  oil 
tankers;  1%  passenger  vessels  and  other,  2%. 

HARBORS Main  harbors  are  located  along  the  south  and  west  coasts  which  abound 

with  small  islands.   Tides  as  high  as  30  feet  hamper  usefulness  of 
west  coast  ports. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Production  has  increased  460%  between  1960  and  1970.   Taking  into 

consideration  anticipated  increases,  bottlenecks  may  be  expected  to 
continue  until  construction  can  catch  up  with  the  fast  growing  demand. 

MANUFACTURING  The  industrial  base  is  being  widened.   New  industries  are  being  de- 
veloped and  existing  ones  expanded.   South  Korea  now  produces  rayon 
and  nylon  textiles,  fertilizer,  glass  products,  steel,  ball  bearings,  wire  rope,  aluminum 
products,  automobile  tires,  and  pharmaceuticals  and  other  chemicals. 

MINING  ....*............   A  wide  variety  of  minerals  is  mined  of  which  coal,  tungsten  and  iron 

ore  are  the  most  important.   Except  for  coal,  output  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  export  demand. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Korea's  exports  expanded  again  in  1972  at  which  time  they  covered 

about  63%  of  its  imports.   During  the  Korean  Second  Five-year  Plan 
(1967-71)  exports  rose  at  a  compound  annual  rate  of  35%  and  continued  their  strong  advance 
in  1972,  rising  50%.   The  main  exports  are  veneer  and  plywood,  fish,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
silk  yarn.   Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  principal  markets. 

IMPORTS The  U.S.  and  Japan  supply  about  70%  of  Korea's  total  imports. 

Imports  consist  principally  of  food  and  live  animals,  and  petroleum, 
oil  and  lubricants. 
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3,5 


4,7 

8 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


ITEM 


A.    POPULATION      (Mid-year)    

\im<ml(.r„ulh:   2.0%  rVftVRl  I  rhan     39% 


PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE* 

1.  Total  production  Index  ..... 

2.  Per  capita  production  index 

3.  Rice,  rough 

4.  Barley  

5 .  Soybeans  


C. 


INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Industrial  production  index 
Manufacturing  index  

Cement  

Crude  steel  

Mining  index  

Coal  

Iron  ore  (metal  content) 
FORESTRY/FISHERIES 
1.  Marine  production 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  ..... 

2.  Per  capita  production 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT4 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 


Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources. .. 
Private  consumption  .............. 

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment 

Change  in  stocks  ................. 

Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 


PRICE  INDEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices. 

2.  Consumer  prices  , 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 


• 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues  .......... 

2.  Total  expenditures  ...... 

3.  of  which:  Defense  ...... 

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  .. 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net) 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  . 


J.  EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1 

2.  Annual  payments  .............. 

3.  Amortization  ................ 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1961-65=100 
1,000  MT 


1963=100 
1,000  MT 

II 

1963=100 
1,000  MT 

■  I  . 

1,000  MT 


Million  KWH 
KWH 


Billion  Won 
Million  US$ 


Percent 
Dol lars 
Percent 


1963=100 


1963=100 
Billion  Won 


Million  US$ 


I960 


7^ 


969 


24,970 


83 

90 

4,150 

1,370 

130 


72 
72 

460 

50 

65 

5,350 

200 

340 


1,760 
71 


246.3 
n.a. 

3,350 
370 
117 

3,612 

2,831 

503 

279 

-1 

+2.1% 
134 


67 
72 


59 


31,195 


130 

113 

5,570 

2,070 

229 


283 
303 
4,870 
370 
125 
10,270 
370 

880 


8,150 
260 


2,081.5 
5,580 

7,090 
1,945 
1,150 

7,885 
5,018 

808 
1,837 

222 

+15.1% 
227 

+12.6% 


1970 


31,825 


1971 


32,436 


128- 

109 

5,360 

1,970 

232 


315 
338 
5,830 
480 
140 
12„390 
320 

930 


9,600 
300 


2,589.3 
6,940 

7,700 
2,18? 
1,379 

8,503 
5,609 

862 
1,869 

163 

+8.6% 

242 
+6.4% 


198 
221 


527 


216 

249 


741 


128 
107 

5,440 

1,860 

222 


363 
394 
6,880 
470 
144 
12,780 
170 

1,070 


10,950 
340 


3,151.6 
8,450 

8,450 
2,639 
1,620 

9,469 
6,356 

954 
1,956 

203 

+9.7% 

261 
+7 . 7% 


235 
280 


872 


197  2 


33,060 


1973 


J3.130 


126j 
L03p 

4,900 
1.960* 
225 


416 
458 
6,490 
590 
140 
12,410 
210 


12, 200 * 
370 


3,730.0 
10,^00 

9,050 


+7.1% 

274 
+5.1% 


267 
313 


1,232 


448(2  mos) 

493 

1,573(3  mos) 

200 

142(2  mos) 

3,300(3  mos) 

53  " 


277(6  mos) 
317   " 


l,436(June) 


(Fiscal  year 


390.6 
437.3 
(84.6) 
-46.7 

15.0 
31.7 

921.1 

140.3 

(108.6) 


480.4 

497.2 

(102.9) 

-16.8 

-2.8 
19.6 


1,482.9 
262.8 
(203.0) 


ending  December  31) 


573.4 

608.0 

(140.2) 

-34.6 

-0.5 
"  35.1 

1,696.9 
313.3 
(225.8) 


633.6° 
793. lb 
(183.0) 
-159.5 

47.8 
111.7 

2,061.9 
354.9 
(268.6) 


2,201.9 
327.0 
(234.6) 


I 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    •  -  End  of  period.     \    -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     **  -  Converted  at  373  won  per  U.S.  $. 
a  -  Entire  crop  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.     b  -  Revised  budget  estimates. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


ITEM 


UNIT 


1960 


I 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


4,10 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

K.    COMMODITY  TRADE 

1.  Exports,  f.o.b 

2.  Imports,  c.l.f 

3.  Trade  balance 

SELECTED  TRADING   PARTNERS 
L.    Exports   to:    1.   United  States    ... 
(f.o.b.)        2.    Japan   

3 .  Hong  Kong    

4.  Vietnam 

M.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States  . 

(c.i.f.)      2.  Japan 

3.  Hong  Kong  

4.  West  Germany  .. 

N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS,  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Veneer  and  plywood  

2.  Cotton  fabrics  

3.  Silk  

4.  Fish  and  preparation  

5.  Rice  

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Food  and  live  animals  

2.  Cotton  , 

3.  Fertilizer,  manufactured  .... 

4.  Petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants 
P.  EXPORT  PRICES 


Q.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  ♦  Imp), 

1.  Export  price  index  .... 

2.  Import  price  index  .... 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Million  US  $ 


33 

-334 
-301 

4 

20 

3 


118 

58 

2 

26 


21 
2 
1 
3 
4 

32 
29 
55 
23 


1963=100 


622 
■1,824 
-1,202 

315 
133 

24 
13 

530 

754 

20 

80 


79 
19 
24 
28 


302 
52 
12 

111 


120 

119 

99 


835 
•1,984 
•1,149 

395 

234 

28 

13 

585 

809 
20 
67 


92 
26 
36 
35 


319 

63 

4 

136 


122 
124 
102 


1,068 
•2,394 
■1,326 

532 
262 

41 
15 

678 

954 

20 

•    74 


124 
31 
39 
34 


400 

84 

7 

189 


119 
123 
103 


1,624 

-2,522 

-898 

759 

408 
72 
12 

647 

1,031 

36 

67 


153 
35 
54 
54 


358 
85 
11 

219 


119 
125 
105 


1,075(5  mos) 
■1.553       " 
-478       " 

416(5  mos) 
355 
41        " 
7        " 

479  " 

1,593  " 

7  " 

64  " 


117 
18 
23 
32 


229(5  mos) 
35       " 
1(3  mos) 
112(5  mos) 


1! 


PAYMFNTS   A   RESERVES 

R.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

S.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS* 

1.  Gold  

2.  SDRs  ..' 

3.  Reserve  position  in  the  IMF  

4.  Foreign  exchange  ................ 

T.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS,GROSS* 
U.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 

W.  CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES   

X.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES* 

Y.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official)* 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Won  per  $ 


-262 
256 

157 
2 

155 


-795 

-3 

104 

176 

553 
3 


550 


803 

-1,018 

38 

56 

85 

64 

172 

245 

610 
3 

571 
4 

10 

19 

13 

14 

584 

534 

740 

4 

28 

14 

694 


65 


304 


316 


373 


399 


t   BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2.  U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (ERS)  special 

calculations  for  A. I.D./W  and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

3.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

4.  Bank  of  Korea  "Monthly  Economic  Statistics." 

5.  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies." 

6.  Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  USAID  and 

SER/FM/SR. 


902 (June) 

5   " 

31    " 

15   " 

851    " 


399(July) 


7.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

8.  Based  on  USAID  replies  to  A.I.D.  Form  10-74  as 

adjusted  by  SER/FM/SR. 

9.  IBRD. 

10.  Bank  of  Korea  "Foreign  Exchange  Statistics." 

11.  Tables  on  pages  11  and  12;  data  obtained  from  IMF, 

USAID  estimates. 


.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 


ft  -  End  of  period. 


E  -  Estimate. 


Preliminary. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

(For  additional  data  see  pages  5-6) 


Production 

200 

Agricultural   Production 
(Indexes  1961-65  =  100) 
175 


150 


125 


Total  Output 
V 


I~>7 

lOO**—* ( 


Per  Capita  Output 


Industrial  Production 

(mde.es  1963  =  100) 


Manufactur 

\ 


ing 


500 


400 


300 


200 


Mining 


T    1     1 I L_J, 

1967  '68     '69    '70     '71     '72  '67  "68     '69    '70     '71      '72 

P-  Preliminary 


100 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 


1600 


1200 


800 


400 


100 


(Indexes  1963  =  100) 
Annual 


Money  Supply -^    f 


1     J   _L 


i  I  i  !  i  I  i  I  i  L  j 

1968      '69       '70       '71        '72       1971  1972         1973 

-^End  of  Period       Average  for  Period 


Foreign  Trade 


6000 1 

(  $  Millions) 


4500 


3000 


Annual 


Imports 


1500 -«_~ 


Quarterly 

(at  annual  rate) 

1 
f 
f 

r 
i 

l 

sw»«. 

.-'1 

f     A 

V  y 

\<' 

1      1      1 

1  1  1 

I    I    I 

1967  '68     '69     '70     '71     '72       1971  1972         1973 


Official  Reserves,  Gross^ 

1200 


800 


400 


(  $  Millions) 


\'(iiV^\i^li'/^i:<^K<:i'i^{^Wt^i'\;i    v/sX\-\t  '.■$'■.■"/,•$  ■■■■■.  ■>  ■'■■•i'-'-':,',j 


1967     '68        '69        '70        '71  1972 


1973 


yEnd  of  Period 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


I 


SOUTH  KOREA 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


GROSS    DOMESTIC    PRODUCT,    BY    ACTIVITY* 

Agriculture,    forestry  and  fishing   

Mining   

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications  and  utilities  .. 

Trade  and  finance  

Other  


Percent 


1955 

1.1 

11.3 

3.1 

3.0 

13.9 

22.3 


1971' 
28.6 

0. 
23. 

4. 

7. 
18. 
16. 


2,3 


LABOR  FORCE 

Percent  of  total  population  

Female  component  of  labor  force  

Wage  and  saxary  earner  component  of  labor  force 


Percent 


Distribution  of  Labor  Force 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  .. 

Mining  

Manufacturing   

Construction  

Transport,   communications,  utilities 

Trade  and  finance   

Other   


I960 
30.U 
28.6 
21.3 


61.9 
0.7 
6.5 
1.7 
2.2 
7.9 

19.1 


51+.U 
0.9 
8.6 
2.7 
2.U 
10.6 
20.  k 


46.6 
0.9 

13.2 
3.3 
4.1 

16.6 

15.3 


3,U 


4,5 


DEMOGRAPHIC    DATA 
Population  by  Age 

Total   

Less  than  5  years 

5-14  years  - 

15-19  years  

20-39  years  

40-59  years  

60  years  and  over  

Births  and  Deaths 

Infant  mortality  (under  1  yr.  per  1,000  live  births 

Birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  population)  

Death  rate  (per  1,000  population)  ♦ 

Urbanization 


Percent 


Urban  population  as  #  of  total  population 


Ratio 


Percent 


23 


i960 
100.0 

18.9 
24.9 
9.5 
27.1 
14.3 

5.3 

n.a. 
42 
13 

28 


3,7 


EDUCATION 

Primary:  Students 
Teachers 


1,000 


Secondary:  Students  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teac  her- trai ni  ng 

Teachers  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher-training 


Third  Level:    Students 
Teachers8 


* 


Primary  students  as  56  of  5-14  age  group  . . . 
Secondary  students  as  %   of  15-19  age  group 
Primary  &  secondary  as  $  of  5-19  age  group 


Percent 


1955 
2,948 

U7 


852 

721 

118 

13 

20 

17 

3 

* 

79 
3 

5^ 
36 
1*8 


819 

116 
10 


23 
is 


60 
32 
52 


1971 

5,808 

104 

1,785* 
393* 


203 

11 

67 
63 
66 


•a.  -  Not  available.     E 
9  -   Includes  universities, 
schools. 
t  -  Sources : 


■  Estimate.     P 
junior  colleges, 


-  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 

higher  technical  schools,  teacher-training  colleges  and  theological 


1.  Bank  of  Kor< 

2.  HO  Year  Bool  . 
3-  Korean  Statistical  Yearbook. 
'1.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 

S*e  also  GNP  on  Page  5-   b  -  Unenroloyed  included 


Y. 


International  Demographic  Statistics  Center,  U.S.  Bureau 

of  the  Census . 
l(N  Working  Pciper. 

UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook. 
in  "Other." 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


Fiscal  Year  ending  Decemb 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Billions  of  won 


1972 


REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  .... 

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  ... 

d.  Profits  of  fiscal  monopolies  ... 

e.  Other  taxes  

f.  Receipts  from  gov't,  enterprises 

g.  Other  revenues  

2.  Government  enterprise  surplus  used 
for  capital  outlay  

3 .  From  foreign  grants  

a.  U.S.  Government  

b .  Other  

EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current 

a.  Defense  (Total)  

b .  Agriculture  

c.  Education  

d.  Health  

e .  Transportation 

f.  Interest  

g .  Other  

2 .  Capital  

a.  Agriculture  

b.  Education  

c.  Health  

d.  Transportation  

e.  Communication  

f.  Industry  and  Power  

g.  Other  

DEFICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  (+)  

FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  

a.  Central  Bank  borrowing  

b.  Other  

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  

a.  U.S.  Government 

b.  Other    


2l8.»t 

I65.O 

"TToT9 

1+9.2 

25. U 

10.0 

7.7 

3.H 

22.  U 


17-7 

35.7 
25.7 
10.0 

221.0 

137.5 

2.1 

2U.6 

3-1 

0.5 

2.7 

5^.9 


83. 
15" 


1k, 
8 

17 
16 


-2.6 

2.6 

-2.7 

-2.7 

5.3 
5.0 
0.3 


303-1 

2>4l.O 
72.2 
75-2 
37.9 
16.1+ 
9-0 
3-5 
26.8 


26.0 

36.1 

27.5 

8.6 

308.1 

179.5 

TO 

3.6 

35-3 

h.5 

0.8 

6.3 

6U.2 


128.6 
33.0 
9-7 
1.0 
38.0 
10.8 
20.2 
15.9 

-5-0 
5-0 

2.2 

-075 

2.8 

2.8 

-0.5 

3.3 


390.6 
326.3 


102. 
102, 

I*. 

2U, 

12, 
2, 

36, 


32.0 

32.3 
20.5 
11.8 

1+37.3 

261.7 

3.2 

!+5-3 

M 

1.0 

7.3 
116.0 


175.6 
1+9.0 
12.8 
1-5 
1+8.3 
1U.3 
23.U 
26.3 

-'+6.7 


1+6.7 


15.0 


11.5 
3.5 

31-7 
163 
15.1 


1+80.^ 

1+16.8 

126TB 

11+1.6 

50.9 

30.1 

15.  k 

k.7 

1*7.3 


31.7 

31.9 

22.2 

9-7 

1+97.2 

312.8 

102.9 

1+.5 

58.2 

M 

1.2 

12.7 

120.0 


181+.1+ 
U5.0 
18.8 
2.0 
1+1+.1+ 
16.0 
25.2 
33.0 

-16.8 

16.8 


-2.8 
-2.8 

19.6 

10.2 

9.h 


V?3. 4 

516.6 

164.3 

172.6 

52.2 

45.4 

18.6 

9.6 

55.9 


26.3 

28.5 

19.6 

8.9 

608.0 

394.7 

140.5 

5.9 

74.5 

4.8 

1.5 

16.8 

150.7 


213.3 
52.5 
23.5 
4.6 
46.1 
18.9 
32.5 
35.2 

-34.6 

34.6 

-0.5 

-0.5 

35.1 
n.a. 
n.a. 


165.6 
181.0 
58.5 
42.9 
35.5 
7.3 
70.4 


46.9 


793.1 

503.9 

183.0 

5.3 

94.3 

5.0 

1.7 

24.1 

190.5 


289.2 


111.7 
n.a. 
n.a. 


a  -  Revised  budget  estimates. 


Source:   A.I.D.  Form  10-74. 


NOTE:  Form  A.I.D.  10-7'+  is  a  standardized  compilation  of  a  country's  central  government  finances  covering 
all  the  budgetary  and  extrabudgetary  accounts  of  the  central  government  sector  except  the  operations 
of  the  government  enterprises  and  social  insurance  funds.  The  above  data  exclude  the  finances  of 
public  corporations  (as  distinguished  from  government  enterprises)  except  for  the  transfer  of  any 
surpluses  to  the  central  government,  which  are  included  in  domestic  revenue. 
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(Page   10   is  blank) 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


JTKM 


1967 


!-•„," 


1969 


1971 


A.  BALANCE  ON  ROODS  AND  SKRVICRS    , 

l.a.      Exports,    f.o.b , 

b.      Imports,    f.o.b , 

Trade  balance    , 

2.  Nonmonetary  gold  , 

3.  Freight  and  Insurance 

h  .  Other  transportation  , 

5.  Travel  , 

6.  Investment  income  

7 .  Other  government 

a.  Military  expenditures'5  

b.  Other  

8.  Other  private  

Total  services  

B.  UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS  

9.  Private  

10.  Government  

U.S.  Total  

a.  PL  480  -  Title  I  

b.  Other  

Other  -  Total  

a.  Japan  

b.  Other  

C .  CAPITAL  FLOWS    

Nonmonetary  sector 

11.  Direct  investment  

12.  Other  private  long-term  

13.  Other  private  short-term  

14.  Local  government  

15.  Central  government  

a.  Loans  received,  net   

b.  U.S.  Gov't,  holdings  of  won  

c.  Trade  credits  on  U.S.  farm  produce  .... 

d.  Other  trade  credits 

e.  Capital  subscriptions  

Monetary  sector 

16.  Private  institutions  

a.  Loans  received  

b.  Other  liabilities  

17.  Central  institutions  

D.  18.  ALLOCATION  OF  SDR's  

E.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 

19.  Liabilities  

20.  Central  institutions:  assets  (increase  -  ) 

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  SDR's  

c.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

d.  Foreign  exchange  

F.  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


-417 

335 
-909 
-574 

(-) 
-52 

-3 
8 

-2 

190 

(171) 

(19) 

16 
157 

225 
_91 
134 

96 
(41) 
(55) 

38 
(37) 

(1) 

292 

11 
221 

46 
1 
12 
26 
-7 
-3 
-1 
-3 

1 
1 


•HI 

-111 
11 


-667 

486 
1,32  2 
"-8<6 

(*) 

-74 

-4 

7 

-6 

233 

(217) 

(16) 

13 
169 

226 

J.  05 

12l 

~88 

(36) 

(52) 

33 
(30) 

(3) 

472 

1 

383 

13 

5 

21 

21 


53 

52 

1 


-35 


6 
■41 


-795 

br>8 

•I,,  6.50 

-992 

(-) 
-85 

-4 
5 

-4 

274 

(249) 

(25) 

11 
197 

246 

143 

104 

~72 

(38) 

(34) 

32 
(32) 

(-) 

721 

-3 

371 

56 

11 

200 

176 

18 

9 

-3 

89 

86 

3 

-3 


-162 

-162 
-10 


-80  J 

882 

1^04 
"-922 

(-) 

-96 

-1 

7 

-37 

246 

(232) 

(14) 

U9 

180 
95 
~85 
"53 
(31) 
(22) 

32 

(28) 

(4) 

704 

38 

261 

122 

7 

_177 

172 

6 

5 

-3 

-3 

100 
96 

4 

-1 
8 


-57 

-10 

-13 

34 

-32 


•1,018 

1,132 

•2,178 
•1,046 

(-) 

-122 

-3 

16 

-90 

211 

(219) 

(-8) 

16 

28 

170 
106 

64 

43 
(25) 
(18) 

22 
(16) 

(6) 

798 

56 

235 

135 

3 

240 
245 

-4 
3 

-4 


138 

139 

-1 


it2 

-7 

49 

3 


NOTE:   Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.  Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

t  -  deluding  reserve  Mows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 
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A.l.D.    (SER/FM/SR) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


P  -  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  $500,000. 
dash  indicates  zero.     E  -  Estimate. 


n.a.  or  blank  spaces  =  not  available;  a 


a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services: 


1.  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net  


1967 

1968 

($  Millions 
1969 

.) 

1970 

1971 

643 

1,060 

-417 

880 

-1,547 
-667 

1,150 

-1,945 

-795 

1,379 

-2,182 

-803 

1,616 
-2,634 
-1,018 

b  -  Exports  are  reported  in  trade  returns.  Sales  of  goods  to  U.S.  military  forces  in  Vietnam 
have  been  added  to  the  trade  returns  figures  as  follows  (in  millions  of  U.S.  $):  15  for  1967, 
31  for  1968,  29  for  1969,  47  for  1970  and  39  for  1971. 

c  -  Non-monetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade. 

d  -  Detail  shown  below  ($  Millions): 


Loans  received  and  repaid 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Drawings  from: 

AsDB 

Canada 

European  OECD  governments 

IBRD 

IDA 

Japan  , 

U.S.  Government 

A.I.D 

Export-Import  Bank  

Total  

Repayments  to: 

AsDB  

IBRD 

European  OECD  governments 
U.S.  Government 

A.I.D 

Export-Import  Bank  

Total  


7 
18 

27 


7 

4 

11 

23 


3 

2 

3 

60 

93 

_7 

172 


2 

7 

51 

104 

3 

168 


2 
12 
31 
15 
88 

101 


249 


13 

_1 
16 
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LOANS  AND  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD 

(U.S.  Hscal  Years     Million*  of  Dollars) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


U.S.    PROGRAM 

US.  OVERSEAS  LOANS  AND 

GRANTS-OBLIGATIONS  AND 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

REPAYMENTS 

AND 

INTEREST 

IBM 

1972 

TOTAL 

l  rss 

RCPAVMFNT9 

MIS 
INTEREST 

1971 

•m 

TOTAL 
1M 
1972 

ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

A.   OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
A.M>.  AND  PREDECESSOR  AGENCIES    TOTAL 

60.6 

30.0 

2.973.2 

23.4 
23.4 

37.6 

37.6 
33.5 
4.1 
(-) 

16.0 

16.0 

77.2 

Jj.  .'49i8_. 

2X'<    ? 
2,556.6 

1.479.7 

989.8 

361.4 

628.4 

(783.2) 

489.9 
311.8 
178.1 

862.4 

10.4 

852.0 

5,291.9 

55.0 
5.6 
(-) 

107.4 

26.5 
3.5 
(-) 

211.7 
195.7 

416.6 
2,556.6 
[2,333.5) 

1,517.3 

1.027.4 
394.9 
632.5 
(783.2) 

489.9 
311.8 
178.1 

878.4 

10.4 

868.0 

5.368.9 

860.2 

4,508.7 

119.6 
146.5 

266.1 

Grant'. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE    TOTAL 

TitJt  1    Tot^l 

REPAYABLE  IN  U.S.  DOLLARS    LOANS 

PAYABLE  IN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY    Planned  for  Country  Use 

87.9 

67.9 

20.0 

(25.0) 

19.5 

195.7 

(-) 
16.0 

(Total  Sales  Agreements.  Including  US.  Viet) 

Titto  II    Total 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF.  ECON.  DEVELOPMENT  &  WORLD  FOOD 

VOLUNTARY  RELIEF  AGENCIES    

17.3 
2.2 

1.9 

15.0 
1.0 

10.5 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

PEACE  CORPS 

1.9 
169.9 

2.0 
8.5 

252.2 

OTHER 

TOTAL  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Loans 

Grants 

B.   OTHER  OFFICIAL  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LOANS 

122.9 
47.0 

10.2 
43.0 

53.2 

230.7 
21.5 

1.8 
44.6 

46.4 

77.2 

14.5 
85.7 

100.2 

783.2 
4,508.7 

105.1 
60.8 

165.9 

OTHER  LOANS 

TOTAL  OTHER  OFFICIAL  LOANS 

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

223.1 

298.6 

277.1 

21.5 

5,635.0 
1,126.3 
4,508.7 

177.2 

5,457.8 

Loans 

Grants 

176.1 
47.0 

177.2 

949.1 
4,508.7 

MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE     (Chargtd  to  FAA  Appropriation) 

307.0 

169.5 

3.497.1 

32.0 

3,465.1 

1,585.8 
200.8 
459.8 

5.743.5 

* 
* 

* 

3.497.1 

Credit  Sales  IFMS) 

15.0 
292.0 

187.2 
18.2 
87.1 

599.5 

17.0 
152.5 

167.9 

14.0 

210.0 

561.4 

32.0 
3,465.1 

1,585.8 
200.8 
459.8 

5.743.5 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  SERVICE-FUNDED  GRANTS 

TRANSFERS  FROM  EXCESS  STOCKS 

OTHER  GRANTS 

TOTAL  MILITARY  PROGRAMS                        

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  PROGRAMS   

822.6 

860.0 

3.1.378.5 

1,158.3 

10,220.2 

177.2 
177.2 

11.201.3 

191.1 
631.5 

294.1 
565.9 

981.1 
10,220.2 

OTHER  ECONOMIC  P 

ROGRAMS 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES  •  COMMITMENTS 
FY  1971                     FY  197* 

TOTAL                                                 151.0                  106.2 
IBRD  -  World   Bank                                84.5                      33.0 
Int'l   Finance  Corp.                              0.7 
Int'l    Dev.    Association                      7.0                      15.0 
Asian  Dev.    Bank                                  53.8                     56.5 
UNDP   -    Special    Fund                             3.5                        0.4 
UNDP   -  TA   (CY)                                         0.2                        0.2 
Other  UN   (CY)                                         1.3                       1.1 

FY  1»4«-7I 

479.8 

227.4 

8.0 

76.4 

139.1 

18.8 

2.8 

7.3 

O.A.C.  COUNTRI 
OFFICIAL  BILATERA 

DONOR          CY  1970 

TOTAL      155.1 
Japan          134.4 
Germany        15.3 
Italy              0.7 
Other               4.7 

:S  (EXCLUDING 
L  GROSS  EXPEN 

CY  1971 

207.4 

189.9 

8.1 

5.5 

3.9 

U.S.I 
DITURES 

CY  1960-71 

853.4 

730.3 

77.6 

19.6 

25.9 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  ( 
(LOANS  AND  OF 

1971  (Cltofldlr  Ynrl 

1972  (Cl.nd.r  YMrl 

;OMMUNIST  COL 
1  ANTS  EXTENDS 

NTRIES 
01 

Leu  than  $50,000 
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LAOS 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


•      ..  ...iiu-i-i   Asia   Lb  a  omall,  mounLainoua,   landlocked  uounlri/  or   Uni 

^111^^ 

ed  production  in  some  of  the  major  agricultural  areas. 

Of  the  three  Indochinese  states  which ^^/^S^^tS^^.^1^' 
has  the  least  developed  economy,  partly  becau  e  °^   J    ae  Mekong  River,  which  flows 
because  of  its  geographic  isolation  and  rugged  t^ography^  The  Mekong  K   ^      g      ^ 
through  parts  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  Thaxland  «  ™      irrigation,  transpor- 
a  large  scale  development  plan  which  incl^%e^C£^J^J  ?ne  Lao  people  live  in  small, 
tation  and  related  economic  activities.  ^  90 j^rcent  of  tne^  P  P       agriculture. 
self-contained  villages,  engaged  principally  in  subsistence  or  sem _  needs 

in  most  areas,  poor  transportation ^lities  have  acte t ^^xiSt  and  there  is  a 
with  little  thought  to  outside  markets.   Industry  is  vir^iiy  although  efforts 

dearth  of  skilled  technical  and  managerial  personnel.   Literacy    very  x   , 
are  under  way  to  improve  educational  facilities. 

The  present  Lao  social  structure  reflects  a  ^^^^^erv^e^M  a^ini^^tiv^  officials; 
1)  a  ruling  elite  group  that  includes  the  high «  ra*^  ^J^^ccupations  as  teachers  and 
2  a  middle  class,  essentially  urban-centered  ^J^^rkers  and  Junior  army  officers;  3)  the 
olher  lower  level  civil  servants,  businessmen  office  workers and  ju        y    ^    ^ 

largest  element  of  the  P^^^^^^Sino^DeS  who  Jrac^ice  the  shifting  (slash 
indigenous  ethnic  minorities  of  Mon-Khmer  and  bmo  i^a      y        __  chinese  Vietnamese  and 
and  burn)  type  of  cultivation-  fl^lfl^^eTonT^T^t^l^e   ^hey  are  for  the 
Indians  -  represent  an  important  part  of  the  u"aJ  *«>    unemployment  is  not  a  serious  prob- 

only  part  of  the  year. 

Laotians  have  dose  ties  -it*  the  neighboring  Thais  "^^^  ^SS^^J 
because  of  language,  marriage,  customs  and  depe ndence  »P°»  ^  f ^^Hut  there  are  port  and 
a  large  share  of  their  imports.  l"os  has  no  seapor t  or  •   —  »'       between  vientiane 

r^Tr.h^1Te^nstthe,ferni^ive  cSiLl  and  the  eenter  of  transportation, 

industry  and  commerce. 

Agriculture  with  over  80  percent  of  the  labor  force  ££^£^££$%£Z, 
Laos  is  not  self  sufficient  in  food  production   Race  rs  ™*°^  to  ^ed  ^  ™tile  rlver 
refugees  from  Communis t-control fl^jfJ^^TculTi^i™   in  the  highlands.  The 
land  lies  in  the  west,  but  there  is  a  consiuer*  pnoUah  for  its  own  requirements  and 

average  size  family  farm  is  about  5  acres,  Pr°^ingonly  are  fowf  primarily  because  of  prim- 
perhaps  a  small  surplus  for  barter  purposes.   Crop  yields  are  low >  Pr     varieties  of  seed. 

Wive  cultivation  practices  .P^^^^/verjinere  '  "her  food  crop!  are  com,  the  staple 

Rice,  by  far  the  main  crop,  is  grown  almost  everywnere  are  cotton,  silk, 

food  for  some  hill  tribes,  fruit  and  ^1"'^^edPon  textiles  woven  at  home 

tobacco,  coffee  and  opium.   The  Lao  P-Pf^^^^^^^^of  both  has  declined  with  the 

from  cotton  and  silk  grown  and  spun  locally,  bu.% ?;"^a^°"  „  v&tches   by  most  village  families, 

^ra^^^ 

?^^-^Z£ZT2£^Z£^   £•  ™  possess  some  type 
of  livestock,  but  generally  of  poor  quality. 

The  monetary  sector  of  the  economy  in  the  past  few  I-J^JJ-f  "enl inanced^ 

foreign  aid,  other  donors  include  Japan,  the  United  Kingdon,  Australia  and  trance 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  Over  four7fifths  of  landlocked  Laos  consists  of  rugged  mountains 

and  hills.  On  this  account  there  are  few  lines  of  communication 
between  population  centers  and  the  rural  areas  or  with  other  countries.  The  Mekong  River 
runs  a  few  hundred  miles  along  the  western  Laotian  border  and  its  valleys  provide  the  few 
areas  suitable  for  growing  wet  rice.   In  addition,  the  Mekong  appears  to  offer  hydroelectric 
potentialities.  There  are  tnree  large  plateaus.  Although  sparsely  populace.',  *hese  pla- 
teaus contain  many  fertile  areas  some  of  which  are  particularly  suitable  for  raising  live- 
stock. The  southwest  monsoon  brings  rain  between  April  and  October,  and  the  northeast 
monsoon, the  dry  season  which  lasts  between  November  and  March. 

AREA  91>'+30  square  miles,  slightly  smaller  than  Oregon. 

AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  1%  of  the  total,  which  is  very  low.  However,  per  capita  agri- 
cultural land  of  1.4  acres  is  very  high.  Except  in  very  limited 
areas  Laotian  soil  is  very  poor.  Therefore,  land  use  often  depends  upon  soil  fertility  and 
the  importance  of  the  crop.   In  some  areas  temporarily  fertile  land  is  obtained  by  burning 
off  some  forested  areas. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  major  subsistence  crop.   Corn,  tobacco, 

coffee,  peanuts,  cotton,  ramie,  opium  and  spices  are  also  grown. 

FORESTS  60$  of  the  land  area  is  forested  (world  average  30%).  Most  of 

the  area,  however,  is  currently  not  exploitable.  There  are, 
however,  some  good  teak  and  pine  stands  which  could  possibly  form  the  base  of  a  lumbering 
industry. 

FISHERIES  Fishing  is  not  important . 

MINERALS  The  extent  of  Laos '  mineral  resources  is  not  knovn.  Tin  has 

been  extracted  in  two  areas.  There  are  also  known  deposits  of 
copper,  iron,  manganese  and  gold.  Transportation,  labor  and  other  economic  difficulties 
serve  as  deterrents  to  bueiness  interests  which  might  otherwise  search  for  such  resources. 

FUELS  Coal  is  the  only  known  mineral  fuel  resource . 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  overflow  from  the  great  Mekong  River  is  impc-tant  for  Lao- 
tian agriculture.  The  river  itself,  although  hampered  by  a 
number  of  rapids,  is  an  important  waterway  on  which  are  located  a  number  of  relatively  large 
river  ports.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mekong  are  also  navigable  and  provide  in- 
ternal waterways  in  the  aggregate  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Mekong. 

GNP  Even  for  East  Asia .  the  Laotian  economv  is  very  primitive. 

Per  capita  GNP  estimated  at  $65  (1971>. 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  3.1  million  (mid-1972)..   Lao,  the  dominant  political  group, 

comprise  about  half  the  population  and  about  one-fourth  ot  che 
population  is  of  Mon-Khmer  descent.   The  remainder  are  Tai  minorities  ethnically  related  to 
the  Lao  and  central  Thai,  several  Sino-Tibetan  groups,  and  small  numbers  of  Vietnamese, 
Chinese,  Indian,  Cambodian  and  European  descent. 

Population  growth  About  2. 5%. 

Population  density  Approximately   3^  persons  per  square  mile.  There  are  few  large 

towns  and  over  90%  of  the  people  live  in  small  rural  hamlets. 
The  major  population  areas  are  in  the  plains  of  Vientiane,  Nam  Sane-Nam  Nhiep,  Savannakhet 
and  Se  Done,  and  the  Se  Bang  Hieng,  Saravane  and  Mekong  (above  the  Khone  Falls)  valleys. 

Religion  Buddhist. 

LABOR  FORCE  Almost  all  Laotians  are  traditionally  farmers .  As  a  consequence, 

it  has  been  difficult  'to  attract  enough  Laotian  workers  to  man 
even  small-scale  enterprises.  Laotian  requirements  are  minimal  and  easily  satisfied. 
EDUCATION 

General  Prior  to  19*+6  there  were  two  school  systems  existing  side  by 

side.  They  were  the  traditional  Buddhist  schools  and  the  French 
secular  schools.  Theie  two  systems  were  merged  in  19U6  under  the  Laotian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation; however,  agricultural  education  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Economy. 
Historically  Laotians  have  had  very  few  opportunities  to  secure  a  secular  education.  In 
1951,  however,  a  royal  decree  made  elementary  education  compulsory.  Compulsory  education 
lasts  3  years  in  a  primary  education  system  that  encompasses  6  years,  secondary  education 
encompasses  another  7  years. 

Literacy Only  about  1$%   of  the  people  are  literate. 

Schools  Elementary  schools  increased  from  2,577  in  196U  to  3,057  in  1968. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  shortage  of  schools,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  encourages  villages  to  build  and  finance  their  own  classrooms. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 

EDUCATION  (CONT'D) 

Students  Students  comprise  347.  of  the  5-19  age  group.  Only  6%  of  these 

students  attend  secondary  schools  (16$  in  developing  EA  countries), 
Students  go  aboard  for  advanced  or  specialized  education. 
HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy Estimated  at  50  years. 

Infant  Mortality  123  per  1,000  live  births. 

Medical  Personnel  One  physician  .per  16,570  persons  (1970);  includes  some  physi- 
cians without  an  M.D.  degree. 

Hospital  Facilities  70  hospital  beds  per  100,000  population  (1969) 

Hospital  facilities  are  supplemented  by  widely  distributed 
dispensaries  attended  by  partially  trained  personnel. 

Diet  Per  capita  daily  intake  2,0U0  calories  consisting  mainly  of 

rice,  fish,  and  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits.  Meat  is  eaten 
about  once  a  week. 

Main  Diseases  Malaria,  trachoma,  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  typhoid, 

yaws  and  hepatitis.  Malnutrition  is  common. 

TR  ANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  High  costs  and  difficult  construction  problems  have  barred 

railroad  construction. 
ROADS , .  The  transportation  system  is  generally  poor  or  non-existent. 

Road  mileage  is  about  3#700  miles  and  the  networks  are  oriented 
toward  Hanoi  (North  Vietnam),  Saigon  and  Tourane  (South  Vietnam).  The  laterite  roadbeds 
deteriorate  rapidly  in  wet  weather  rendering  many  roads  impassable  during  the  rainy  season 
in  April-October. 
SUPPLY  ROUTES  Most  Laotian  imports  pass  through  the  seaports  of  Bangkok, 

Saigon,  and  Da  Nang  (Tourane).  From  these  seaports , goods  are 
transported  by  highway  or  rail  to  Laos. 
WATERWAYS  The  Mekong  River  and  its  chief  tributaries  are  important 

transportation  arteries. 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION  There  is  air  service  between  Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam  and 

Thailand,  There  are  few  internal  routes. 
COMMUNICATIONS  Only  local  service  is  provided.  Radio  is  used  for  long  dis- 
tance communications. 
ELECTRIC  POWER  65%  of  the  available  power  is  produced  at  Vientiane  and  most 

of  the  remainder  at  Pakse.  Luang  Prabang  and  Savannakhet.  Out- 
put has  been  increasing  but  at  a  slow  pace,  and  remains  insufficient  to  meet  local  needs. 
MANUFACTURING  The  industrial  structure  of  Iiaos  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 

some  light  consumer  goods  industries  and  some  cottage  and 

family  type  production. 
MINING  Tin  is  the  only  mineral  mined  (reserves  estimated  at  about 

700,000  tons).  !Riere  are  two  tin  mines  in  operation,  both  of 

which  have  French  capital. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Laos  has  very  few  exports  with  which  to  earn  foreign  exchange 

to  meet  its  import  requirements  and  as  a  consequence  has  a 
relatively  large  trade  deficit.  As  prices  dictate,  inroorts  are  reexported  or  diverted 
illegally.  Main  exports  are  forest  products,  tin,  coffee,  and  spices  which  are  sold  almost 
entirely  to  Vietnam  and  Thailand.   Opium  is  smuggled  out  of  the  country. 

IMPORTS  Laos'  imports  are  financed  largely  from  foreign  aid  to  which  the 

U.S.  is  the  largest  contributor.   In  the  past  few  years  the  main 
categories  of  goods  imported  were  textiles,  rice,  and  petroleum  products.   Laos'  principal 
suppliers  are  Thailand,  U.S..  Japan,  France  and  Hong  Kong. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


mil 
A.  POPULATION  (Mid-year)  

Iimii../>.r..ii//i:  2.57. hr.rnl  i   i /■.w:  16% 

PRODUCTION 

IS.  AGRICULTURE8 

1.  Total  production  iu'l<'<  

2.  Per  capita  production  index 

3.  Rico,  rough   

4 .  Corn  

5.  Coffee  

6.  Tobacco  

7.  Vegetables  

C.  INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Tin  (Metal  Content.)  

2.  Hide  production  


FORESTRY/FISHERIES 
1.  Timber  


UNIT 


Thousands 


f 


I960  J>     1064 


2,337 


2,893 


1470 


2,966 


1971 


3,041 


1972 


3,120 


1973 


1,200 


2,3 


3 
3,5 


1961-6  5=100 
1,000  MT 


Not  Available 


i,0()0  MT 
1,000  pieces 


0.4 


559 

502 

26 

28 

3.5 

3.2 

3.8 

3.8 

19.2 

19.5 

1.1 

1.4 

22 

21 

ELECTRICITYb 

1.  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production 


Thous.cu.mt . 


Million   KWH 
KWH 


13 
6 


118 


27 
9 


459 

28 

2.8 

2.8 

3.8 


1.6 
40 


456 


2.0 


0.6(4  mos) 


73 


15 

5 


76 


19: 


97 


20(4  mos) 


GROSS   NATIONAL   PRODUCT1 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

LI. 

12. 
13. 


Total  CNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources... 

Private  consumption 

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment  

Change  in  stocks 

Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  doll.irs  

Change  in  CNP  pec  capita, 197)  dollars 


Million  US$ 


198 


Percent 
Dol  lars 
Percent 


65 


2,7 


M 
6 


DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL   DATA 

G.  PRICK  INDEXES 

1.  Consumer  prices  (Vientiane)  . 

2.  Food  prices  


MONEY    SUPPLY    INDEX 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT    FINANCES 

I.   Total    revenues 

I.    rotal  expenditure: 

1.   of  which:  Defense  

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  .. 

Method  ol  I'i  nanc  i  \w. : 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net) 
().  foreign  borrowing  (net  >  . 

EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 
1 .  Tota 1  ou I  standing 
.'.  Annua  I  payment;.  .  . 
i.   Amort  i  '.  ition  .... 


196  3-100 

196  3=100 
Mill.  Kip 


45 
37 


297 
266 


203 


298 
248 


233 


302 
249 


286 


378 
336 


355 


446(6  mos) 
419   " 


375(Apr) 


■  I  Jan.  1 


Million  1IS$ 


(Fiscal 
7,104 
16,982 
(8,892) 
-9,878 


9,878 


year  ending  June  30) 


8,178 
18,308 
(9,462) 
•10,130 


10,130 


7,007 
19,380 
(10,185) 
•12,373 


12,373 


6,820 
21,054 
00,706) 
■14,234 


14,234 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.    13  -  Estimate.    9   -   End  of  period.     {  -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.     "•'•"  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     **  -  Estimated  directly  in  dollars. 
R  -  Revised  series;  production  of  RLC  controlled  area  only.     a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated, 
b  -  Excludes  imports  from  Thailand  which  amounted  to  16.9  mil  lion  KWH  in  1969;  38.3  in  1970;  and  46.0  in  1971. 
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LAOS 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


I  I'KM 

FOREIGN   TRADE" 

K.    COMMODITY   TRADE       . 

1.  Exports,  i.o.b 

2.  Imports,  c.i.l 

3.  Trade  balance 

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 

L.  Exports  Co:  1.  United  States , 

(I.o.b.)   2.  Malaysia  &  Singapore. 

3.  Thailand 

4.  Communist  bloc 

M.    Imports    from:  1.   United  Statos    ..... 
(c.i.t.)  2.    Thailand   

3 .  Japan  

4.  France  

5.  Hong  Kong 

N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Coffee  

2.  Tin  ore  

3.  Timber  

4.  Cotton  

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.l.) 

1.  Rice  

2.  Petroleum  

3.  Vehicles  

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables  

P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

Q.  TF.RMS  OF  TRADE  (Rxp  »  Imp) 

1.  Export  price  index  , 

2.  Import  price  Index  • 


UNIT 


1  960 


Y7„ 


19  70 


1971 


1972 


1973 


3,9 


8,10 


3,9 


3,9 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Mil  Lion  US$ 


Million  US$ 


1 

-26 
-25 


0.3 


1.3 
4.6 
2.6 
1.9 
1.9 

0.1 
0.4 


0.6 
2.5 


2 
-52 
-50 

* 
1.1 
0.8 


9. 
13. 

10. 
4. 
2. 


0.2 
1.1 
0.8 


4.4 

10.8 

7.4 

6.4 


3 
-56 
-53 


1.4 
0.9 


10.4 

21.2 

8.4 

3.9 

1.7 

0.2 
1.5 
0.8 
1.1 


3.8 
11.9 

3.5 
4.8 


3 
-41 
-38 


1.3 
1.1 


7.9 

20.2 

7'8E 
4.9 

2.5 

0.2 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 


3.3 
6.7 
3.3 
3.2 


"^F 
-34 


■(9  mos) 


1.7 
0.8 


9.1 

26.6 
4.0 
5.4 
2.6 


-(9  mos) 


1.5 
1.0 
.03 


4.8(9  mos) 
8.4   " 
1.8   » 
0.2 


196 V  100 


6,8 


3,8 


3,8 


PAYMENTS   A   RESERVES 

BAIJVNCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Priv  ite  direct  investment  (net)  . 

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  CROSS**' 

1.  r.old  

2.  >i)Rs  

i.  Reserve  position  in  tin'  IMF 

h.  Foreign  exchange 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREICN  ASSETS, GROSS 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, CROSS* 

CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES  

COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES* 

EXCHANGE  RATE  (official) 

1.  Official  

2.  Open  market  selling  rate  


Million  IIS$ 


Mil  lion  US$ 


Mil  1  ion  IIS$ 


28.0 


80 


5.3 


2.5 
2.8 


2.3 


240 
505 


6.2 

0.5 
2.8 
2.9 

3.6 


240 
505 


8.0 

0.9 
2.8 
4.3 

3.5 


240 
605 


7.4 

1.4 
2.8 
3.2 


3.1(Nov) 


240 
605 


240(June) 
605   » 


t  RASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2.  USAID  Laos,  "Statistical  Report." 

3.  "Statistiques  Essentielles,  "Royaume  de  Laos. 

4.  International  Tin  Council,  Monthly  "Statistical 

Bulletin." 

5.  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies." 


6.  Based  on  USAID  data. 

7.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

8.  Foreign  service  reports,  Vientiane. 

9.  "Statistique  Douanieres  du  Commerce  Exterieur," 

Royaume  du  Laos. 
10.  IMF/IBRD  "Direction  of  Trade." 


n.a.  or  blank  space  -  not  available;  a  d.ish  indicates  zero.     O  -  End  of  period.     K  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     a  -  Excludes  gold  trade.      b  -  Recorded  commercial  exports  only, 
c  -  Trading  partner  export  data  adjusted  for  insurance  and  freight.      d  -  Includes  inconvertible  holdings. 
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SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


LAOS 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 

600 


450 


300 


(Indexes  1963=100) 
Annual 


Consumer  Prices" 

( Vientiane  ) 


-    ■ ' 

Quarterly 

£- 

.-'"' 

1 1 1 

i  1  i 

1    1     1 

1967   '68     '69     '70     '71        1970  1971  1972 

J/  1/ 

Average    for  period  End   of  period 


Exchange  Rate 


250 


500 


750 


(Kip    per  US*) 


Official   Rate 

\ 


Open  Market  Rate 


rzR 


lA  i  I   i   I  ,i. 

1969  1970 


1971 


1972 


1/ 


Selling    rote 


Foreign  Trade 

100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


($   Millions) 

k 

2/                                             *+ 

Imports  -'                  ^*wmm+ 

fl^ll 

Infill 

Deficit 

Exports-^ 

1961    "62     '63     '64     '65     '66     '67     '68     '69    '70     "71 

1/  deluding   trade  in  gold   2/  A  10  estimate*  i/ Recorded  commercial  enporte  only 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 


40 


30 


20 


( $  Millions) 


Total 


1965        '66  '67  '68 

-J  End   of  period 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


LAOS 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  .... 

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  ... 

d.  Other  tax  revenue  

e.  Nontax  revenue  

2 .  From  foreign  grants  

B.  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  

a.  Defense  (Total)  

b.  Police  i 

c   Agriculture  

d.  Education  . 

e.  Health  and  welfare  

f.  Transportation  &  communication  . 

g.  Other  

2 .  Capital  

a .  Agriculture  

b .  Education  

c.  Health  

d.  Transportation  &  communication  . 

e.  Housing  

f.  Refugee  resettlement  

g .  Other  

C.  DEFICIT  BEFORE  FOREIGN  GRANTS  * 


Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Millions  of  Kip 


16.982 

7,104 
411 
1,307 
3,943 
1,307 
136 


16.982 


8,892 

1,165 
177 

1,701 
515 
379 

3,600 


553 


150 

403 


■9.878 


18.308  19,380  21.054         13t£9j 


6,820 
568 
2,317 
2,170 
1,428 
337 


464 
1,429 
4,604 
1,567 

114 


10,130 


18.308 


9,462 

1,228 
198 

1,869 
533 
397 

3,695 


934 
147 
72 
30 
168 
419 

98 
-10.130 


556 

2,000 

3,046 

1,331 

94 


12.373 


19.380 


10,185 

1,246 

225 

2,138 

594 

436 

4,128 


428 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 

■12.373 


14,234 

21.054 

20,7  29 

10,706 

1,328 

248 

2,481 

663 

J05 

4,798 


325 

132 

69 

24 

39 

6 
55 

•14.234 


665 
2,990 
2,505 
1,549 

298 


23.098 


11,597 

1,336 

244 

2  851 

711 

607 

5,161 


591 

168 

150 

63 

92 

36 
82 

•15.091 


$  Millions* 


38.2 

13.2 
1.1 

4.9 
4.1 
2.6 
0.5 


25.0 


38.2 

37.2 
19.2 
2.2 
0.4 
4.7 
1.2 
1.0 
8.5 


1.0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 


■25.0 


♦Converted  at  605  kip  per  dollar. 
Source:   A.I.D.  Form  10-74. 


Estimated. 


NOTErl.  Data  are  taken  from  government  publications  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  with  A.I.D.  concepts  fc> 
a  consolidated  statement  of  government  finances  (i.e.  A.I.D.  Form  10-7U). 

2.  Data  for  fiscal  years  1968/69  to  1971/72  represent  actual  revenues  and  12-month  obligations;  data  for 
fiscal  year  1972/73  are  budget  estimates. 
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MALAYSIA 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Malaysia  consists  of  West  Malaysia  (the  former  Federation  of  Malaya)  occupying  Jthe  south- 
ern p»»t  of   the  Malay  peninsula  In  southeast  Asia,  and  East  Malaysia  formed  by  the  States  of  Sabtih 
and  Sarawak  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Island  of  Borneo.   The  two  parts  of  Malaysia  are  3ept.r .*>  ' 
by  abdut  400  miles  of  the  South  China  Sea. 

West  Malaysia  with  about  40%  of  the  area  contains  85%  of  the  population,  predominantly 
Malays!  and  Chinese,  whereas  the  population  In  East  Malaysia  Is  made  up  mainly  of  non-Malay  lndig>- 
lenous  tribal  peoples.   In  the  country  as  a  whole,  Malays  represent  about  457.  of  the  population  and 
Chinese  about  357..   Indians  and  Pakistanis  account  for  about  10%.   The  Malays  are  largely  a  rurait 
people  who  dominate  the  government  and  the  social  life  of  the  country.   The  Chinese  are  primarily 
Urban,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  dominance  in  commerce  &  the  professions  possess  a  great  dead  of 
economic  power. 

Malaysia  has  varied  and  rich  natural  resources  and  a  comparatively  small  population,  pro- 
viding a  relatively  strong  economic  base.   In  recent  years,  the  gross  national  product(CNP)  has  In- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  nearly  67.  in  real  terms.   Per  capita  CNP  of  roughly  $350  Is 
•bout  twice  that  for  all  less  developed  East  Asia,  but  there  are  wide  differences  in  levels  of  In- 
come between  the  urban  and  rural  population  and  between  West  Malaysia  and  less-developed  East 
Malaysia.   Government  policy  is  aimed  at  assisting  the  Malays  assume  a  larger  role  in  economic 
+ff airs  and  narrowing  the  rural/urban  income  differential. 

The  eco'.'.omy  is  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  trade;  nearly  half  of  the  country's  gross  Out- 
put Is  derived  from  exports.   Commodity  exports  generally  exceed  imports  by  sizeable  margins.   Al- 
though Malaysia  has  traditionally  relied  on  exports  of  a  few  primary  products  such  as  rubber,  tin, 
(limber  and  iron  ore,  some  diversification  is  occurlng;  over  the  last  decade  these  four  commodities 
Have  declined  from  nearly  807.  of  total  exports  to  407.  of  the  total.   Other  exports  such  as  palm  dil, 
petroleum  and  manufactures  have  expanded.   In  the  same  period,  rubber  alone  has  decreased  from  537. 
Co  about  307.,  primarily  due  to  the  drop  in  world  rubber  prices.   However,  rubber  Is  still  the  prun- 
qipal  Source  of  employment  and  income,  and  chief  foreign  exchange  earner,  with  957.  produced  in  Wast 
Malaysia.   Malaysia  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  natural  rubber  and  tin,  accounting  for  about 
<07.  of  free-world  production  of  each.   Timber,  produced  In  East  and  West  Malaysia,  is  the  chlrd 
most  important  export  and  makes  the  area  a  major  world  exporter  of  tropical  hardwooes. 


"-'.'■'.■ 


Agriculture,  Including  forestry  and  fishing,  is  still  the  mainstay 
i)ng  over  half  of  the  labor  force,  although  its  contribution  to  GDP  in  the  1 
f|rom  close  to  407.  to  about  a  third.  Important  crops  besides  rubber  are  rice 
products,  tea,  and  spices.  Malaysia  has  been  Intensifying  efforts  to  expand 
other  food  crops  such  as  sugarcane,  pineapple  and  bananas.  The  country  is  a 
i|nports  of  food  products  have  declined  from  nearly  a  quarter  of  total  import 
2p%  in  Irecent  years.  At  the  same  time,  imports  of  machinery  and  transport 
less  than  157.  to  307.  of  all  imports.  These  trends  can  be  expected  to  contin 
programs  for  economic  development. 


of  the  economy,  emplpy- 
st  decade  has  declined 
palm  oil,  coconut 
production  of  rice  and 
food  deficit  area,  but 
s  in  1960  to  well  below 
quipment  rose  from 
ue  in  view  of  expanding 


Free  enterprise  and  private  inve 
ment  is  using  its  resources  to  provide  bas 
m«nt  and  to  provide  incentives  for  private 
envelopment  (1966-1970)  succeeded  in  incre 
rubber  (rubber  yields  are  now  the  world's 
gfams  and  rural  development.  The  current 
expenditures  of  over  $2  billion  and  aims  a 
increasing  the  share  of  Malays  and  other  1 
myans  of  production. 


stment  have  a  favorable  climate  in  Malaysia.   The  goverft- 
ic  economic  facilities  for  rural  and  industrial  develop- 

investment.   The  first  5-year  plan  for  economic 
aslng  agricultural  productivity,  especially  for  rice  anfl 
highest),  encouraged  diversification,  land  settlement  pro- 
5-year  plan  (1971-1975)calls  for  total  public  development 
t  developing  the  economically  depressed  rural  areas  and 
ndigenous  people  In  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 


Manufacturing  and  mining  have  increased  in  the  past  decade  from  less  than  157.  of  (JDP  to 
207.,  providing  employment  for  over  117.  of  the  labor  force.   Manufacturing  output  is  concentrated  in 
Wast  Malaysia  and  consists  mainly  of  consumer  products,  with  a  gradual  shift  toward  the  intermediate 
products,  and  commodities  based  on  local  materials.   Most  prominent  among  these  are  the  wood,,  basiq 
mejtal,  and  construction  Industries.   However,  manufacturing  is  still  heavily  dependent  on  imports  of 
ray  materials  and  capital  goods.   Among  the  largest  establishments  in  West  Malaysia  are  2  oil  refun- 
eriies  Ideated  in  Port  Dickson.   Since  petroleum  production  from  fields  off  the  coast  of  Sarawak 
begun  In1  1968,  it  has  been  the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy;  crude  oil  production  has  riaen 
from  200,000  tons  in  1968  to  about  3^  million  tons  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase.   The  oil 
is  of  a  low  sulphur  content  and  Is  in  high  demand  from  Japan. 

Malaysia's  financial  position  Is  sound,  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  at  a  satisfactory 
level,  and  the  government  has  a  good  credit  rating.   Prices  have  remained  relatively  stable  over  trie 
lapt  decade  and  the  government  is  providing  a  healthy  economic  atmosphere  for  an  expanding  level  of 
foreign  and  domestic  investment.   General  political  stability  in  recent  years  has  contributed  to 
the  country1 «  economic  progress. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


MALAYSIA 


ITEM 


UNIT 


Total 
Malaysia 


West 
Malaysia 


East  Malays ic 


Sabah 


Sarawax 


AREA  

Agricultural  land  

Rubber  

Rice  

POPULATION  -  (mid-1971)  

Population  growth  

Population  density  

Ethnic  groups  

Malays  

Chinese  

Indians  and  Pakistanis  ... 

All  Other  

HEALTH  

Life  Expectancy  

Infant  Mortality  

Hospital  Beds  

Inhabitants  per  physician  . . 

EDUCATION  

Primary  &  Secondary  Students 
Primary  &  Secondary  Teachers 
Literacy  Rate  

PRODUCTION  (1971)       

Electricity  

Electricity  per  capita  

Rice ,  rough  

Rubber  

Iron  ore  (metal  content)  ... 

Bauxite  

Tin  ore  (metal  content)  .... 

Tin  metal  

Petroleum,  crude  

Roundwoodb(1969)  

COMMODITY  TRADE  (1971) 

Exports,  f.o.b 

Imports,  c.i.f 

Trade  balance  

MINERAL  RESOURCES  

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  


1,000  sq.  miles 
it 

7.  of  agric.  land 


Thousands 

Percent 

Per  sq.  mi. 


Years 

(Per  1,000 

live  births) 

Per  100,000 

Number 


Thousands 
ii 

Percent 


Mil.  KWH 

KWH 
1,000  MT 


Mil.Cu.  Meters 


Mil.  U.S.  $ 


128 

13 

35 

9 

11,200 

2.8 

87 

44 
36 
10 
10 


59 

75 

290 

4,310 


2,310 

76.8 

43 


3,770_ 

340E 

1,730 

1,330 

530 

980 

75 

87 

3,270 

16.5 


1,636 


202 


51 

10 
66 

14 

9,520 
2.7 
187 

50 

37 

11 

2 


60 

71 

300 

3,910 


1,890 
65.1 

47 


3,580 

380 

1,460 

1,280 

530 

980 

75 

87 

6.0 


1,277 

•1,112 

165 


Tin 
Iron  ore 
Bauxite 

Rubber 

Tin 

Timber 


29 
1 

47 
17 

660 

3.7 

23 


23 

77 

57 

83 

250 

8,210 


180 
5.8 

24 


140* 

100 

30 


6.2 


144 
•  135E 


Copper 
Iron  ore 
Chromite 

Timber 
Rubber 
Copra 


48 

2 

24 

22 

1,020 
3.8 

21 

18 
32 

50 


57 

83 

200 

12,380 


240 

5.9 

22 


100 
100 

170E 
20 


3,270 
4.3 


215 

-187 

28 

Oil 
Bauxite 
Gold 

Petroleum 
Timber 
Rubber 


Estimates. 


1970  data. 


Recorded  removals,  only. 
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WEST  MALAYSIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  The  central  portion  of  West  Malaysia  is  covered  by  high  mountain 

ranges  running  in  a  north-south  direction.  Dense  tropical  jungles 
and  mountains  cover  three-fourths  of  the  country.  The  only  cleared  areas  are  long  stretches 
on  the  west  coast,  an  area  in  the  north  and  a  number  of  open  stretches  in  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers.  There  are  high  plains  free  from  forest  jungle  and  these  contain  the  rice- 
producing  areas.  The  temperature  and  humidity  are  always  high  and  year-round  rainfall 
ranges  from  100-200  inches. 

AREA  50,700  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Alabama. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  19%  of  the  total  area;  per  capita  agricultural  land  is  0.7  acres. 

Arable  land  is  largely  confined  to  the  western  coast  and  the 
principal  river  basins  on  the  east  coast.   The  government  is  seeking  to  maintain  soil 
fertility. 
MAIN  CROPS   Over  90%  of  the  total  farm  area  is  devoted  to  rubber,  rice,  coco- 
nuts and  oil  palms.   Rubber  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  and 
about  two-thirds  of  farm  acreage  is  devoted  to  it.   About  40%  of  the  free  world's  supply  of 
natural  rubber  is  produced  in  West  Malaysia.   Extensive  replanting  of  rubber  trees  is  taking 
place  to  introduce  high-yielding  varieties.   Rice  output  has  increased  from  507„  to  60%  of  the 
country's  requirements  in  recent  years.   The  government  is  seeking  to  further  expand  rice 
output  and,  in  addition,  diversify  its  total  agricultural  output. 

FORESTS  Forests  are  a  major  natural  resource,  but  the  natural  forests  are 

poor  in  marketable  species.   Almost  all  forests  are  state-owned. 
There  is  a  sizeable  sawmilling  industry. 

FISHING  Fish  landing  more  than  doubled  between  1960-1970.   The  percentage 

of  the  fishing  fleet  equipped  with  motors  increased  from  40%  to 
80%  during  this  period. 

MINERALS  West  Malaysia  produces  approximately  40%  of  the  free-world's  tin 

output.   It  also  produces  very  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
all  of  which  is  exported.   Other  minerals  found  in  commercial  quantities  are  bauxite,  gold, 
columbite,  monazite,  wolframite,  scheelite,  zircon  and  kaolin. 

FUELS  Except  for  fuelwood,  there  is  a  lack  of  fuel  resources.   Coal  of 

low  caloric  content  is  produced  for  local  consumption. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  quick-flowing  rivers  in  West  Malaysia  provide  important  sources 

of  potential  hydroelectric  power.   They  are  not  important  for  in- 
land transportation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GDP  Agriculture,  fishery  and  forestry,  34%;  trade  and  finance,  16%; 

manufacturing  13%;  mining  7%;  transportation,  communication  and 
utilities,  6%;  other  24%  (1970). 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  9.5  million  (mid-1971)  of  which  50  percent  are  Malays,  37  percent 

Chinese,  11  percent  Indians  and  Pakistani,  and  2  percent  other  races. 

Annual  Growth  About  2.7  percent,  one  of  the  highest  rates  in  East  Asia. 

Population  density  187'  per  sq.  mile,  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  East  Asia. 

Religion  Islam  is  the  official  religion. 

Language  The  official  language  is  Malay.  'English  is  also  permitted  for 

official  use.   Arabic  and  Chinese  are  widely  used. 

LABOR  FORCE  Labor  force  distribution:   48%  are  in  agriculture,  forestry  and 

fisheries;  16%  in  services;  10%  in  commerce;  9%  in  manufacturing; 
4%  in  transportation  and  communication;  37„  each  in  construction  and  mining,  and  7%  in 
industries  not  specified  including  unemployed.   The  trade  union  membership  is  relatively  large. 
EDUCATION 

General  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  every  child  with  the  opportunity 

of  entering  primary  school,  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of 
training  of  teachers,  and  to  foster  the  development  of  a  national  language.   Instruction 
is  now  given  in  the  Malay,  Chinese,  Indian  and  English  languages. 
Literacy  About  47%. 
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WEST   MALAYSIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  60  years 

Infant  mortality  60  deaths  per  1,000  live  births. 

Physicians  One  physician  per  3,910  inhabitants  (1970). 

Hospital  facilities  ..  There  are  64  general  and  district  hospitals  with  27,900  beds;  300  beds 

per  100,000  population.  (U.S.  840  in  1967).   Additional  care  is  provided 
through  400  dispensaries  and  1,000  maternity  and  child  health  clinics.   There  are  also  5 
institutions  for  leprosy  cases  and  2  mental  hospitals. 

Diet  Daily  caloric  intake  is  2,190  per  capita  (1964-66).   Rice  is  the 

main  item  in  the  diet  and  accounts  for  between  30-407.  of  consumption. 

Main  diseases  The  principal  diseases  are  malaria  (which  is  being  controlled  but  not 

eradicated),  yaws,  dysentery,  diarrhea,  tuberculosis  and  leprosy. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

GENERAL  Parallel  coastal  shipping,  rail,  highway  and  air  routes  are  generally 

adequate  for  West  Malaysia's  transportation  requirements. 
RAILROADS  About  1,300  miles  of  tracks.   The  state-owned  system  is  well  adminis- 
tered and  maintained. 

ROADS  10,520  miles  of  Federal  and  State  roads,  of  which  8,910  miles  are 

paved  (1970). 

PORTS  The  major  ports  are  Port  Swettenham  and  Penang.   Lesser  ports  are 

Telok  Anson,  Port  Weld,  Port  Dickson  and  Tumpat.   The  port  of  Singapore 
also  services  West  Malaysia's  needs. 

AVIATION  Country  is  served  by  5  international  air  lines  and  2  lines  providing 

internal  service. 

ELECTRIC  POWER Production  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years  but  is  still 

inadequate.   Per  capita  output  of  380  KHW  (1971)  is  relatively  high 
for  East  Asia. 

MANUFACTURING  Manufacturing  consists  mainly  of  the  initial  processing  of  primary 

products--rubber,  tin  concentrates  and  smelting,  saw-milling,  coconut 
and  palm  milling,  fish  curing,  transportation  repair  shops,  foundries,  and  forges,  some 
light  industries  and  handicraft  activities. 

MINING  Mining  is  next  to  rubber  in  importance  to  the  economy.   West  Malaysia 

is  the  world's  largest  tin  producer.   Iron  are  is  next  in  value. 
Bauxite  and  gold  are  also  produced  in  significant  quantities.   Mines  are  owned  largely  by 
European  and  Chinese  interests. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 


West  Malaysia  which  accounts  for  about  807.  of  total  exports  and  ove 

all  Malaysia,  consistently  has  large  trade  surpluses.   The  trade  su 

wide  swings,  averaging  over  $200  million  a  year  in  1959-61;  $66  mil 

million  in  1965-68  and  $280  million  in  1969-71. 

EXPORTS  In  1968-71,  rubber  (407.),  tin  (267.),  iron  ore 

and  coconut  oil  (67,),  and  wood  (67„).   World  pr 

modities  fluctuate  widely.   The  UK,  US,  and  Japan  are  West  Malaysia 

customers. 

IMPORTS  West  Malaysia  imports  about  207o  of  its  rice  re 

quantities  of  rubber  and  copra  for  processing 

and  Thailand  are  the  principal  sources  of  rice.   The  UK  is  the  most 

other  imports. 


r  757,  of  the  imports  of 
rpluses  are  subject  to 
lion  in  1962-64;  $140 

(277.),  palm  oil,  copra 
ices  of  these  corn- 
's most  important 

quirements  and  large 

and  reexport.   Burma 

important  source  of 
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EAST  MALAYSIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


SABAH 


AREA  CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY;  29,400  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  South  Carolina. 

Annual  rainfall  varies  between  60  and  160  inches,  influenced 
by  the  northeast  and  the  southeast  monsoons.   Mountains  and  jungles  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  area.   Rivers  are  numerous  and  important  as  a  means  of  communication. 
AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY  AND  FISHING;.  Agricultural  land  occupies  only  3%  of  the  area,  0.8  acres 

per  capita.   Most  important  crops  are  rubber,  coconuts,  rice 
and  hemp.   Diversification  is  being  encouraged  and  high-yield  rubber  trees  planted. 
Insufficient  rice  output  requires  large  rice  imports,   forests  cover  97%  of  the  total  area. 
Timber  is  by  far  the  largest  export  item.   Fishing  is  important. 

MINERALS;  .' Coal,  copper,  iron  ore,  and  chromite;  oil  may  also  be  present. 

PER  CAPITA  GNP;  $414  (1969);  relatively  high  for  East  Asia. 

POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE;  0.66  million  (1971);  rate  of  population  growth  3.77..   In 

1960  eleven  indigenous  tribes  accounted  for  68%  of  the  pop- 
ulation, Chinese  23%,  and  other  9%.   About  80%  of  the  labor  force  of  177,000  (1960)  was 
employed  in  agriculture,  forestry,  or  fishing.   Roughly  one-third  of  the  labor  force  con- 
sists of  wage-earners  (1960).   Labor  shortages  are  met  by  immigration  and  migratory  workers 
from  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  West  Malaysia. 
EDUCATION 

Literacy , 24%. 

Teachers  In  1969  there  were  5,800  primary  and  secondary  school 

teachers. 

Students  114,300  primary  and  30,300  secondary  students  (l969). 

HEALTH 

Physicians    One  physician  per  8,210  Inhabitants   (1970). 

SARAWAK 

AREA,  CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY;  48,300  sqare  miles,  almost  one-sixth  of  the  island  of 

Borneo.   High  temperatures  and  heavy  rainfall  (100-180 
inches)  account  for  the  high  humidity.   The  northeast  monsoon  (Oct.  -  Feb.)  is  accompanied 
by  heavy  rains.   There  are  relatively  large  coastal  plains  and  swamps,  and  much  rugged 
mountain  territory.   Navigable  rivers  provide  the  major  means  of  transportation. 
AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY  AND  FISHERIES;Agr icultural  land  occupies  24%  of  the  area  (8  acres  per 

capita).   Large  areas  are  needed  to  sustain  the  many 
farmers  practicing  shifting  cultivation.   Lack  of  marked  dry  season  is  a  deterrent  to  many 
types  of  farming.   Major  crops  are  rice,  rubber,  pepper,  coconuts,  and  flour  prepared  from 
the  sago  palm.   Rice  output  meets  roughly  half  of  consumption  requirements.   The  extensive 
forest  resources  (73%  of  total  area)  are  being  more  fully  utilized.   There  is  some  fishing; 
fishponds  have  recently  been  introduced. 

MINERALS;  Oil,  bauxite  and  gold;  deposits  of  coal  and  kaoline  are 

being  surveyed. 

PIPELINE;  Most  of  Brunei's  oil  is  exported  by  pipeline  to  the  refinery 

and  port  facilities  at  Lutong  in  Sarawak. 

PER  CAPITA  GNP;  $329  (1969);  relatively  high  for  East  Asia. 

POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE;  1.0  million  (1971);  growth  rate  3.8%.   In  1960,  the  indigenous 

cultural  groups  comprised  67%  of  the  population,  Chinese 
32%,  and  other  1%.   About  81%  of  the  labor  force  of  295,000  (1960)  was  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.   Unemployment  is  not  a  major  problem. 
EDUCATION 

Literacy  22%. 

Teachers  Primary  and  secondary  teachers  total  5,910  (1970). 

Students  144,000  primary  and  36,080  secondary  students(1970). 

HEALTH 

Physians  One  physician  per  12,  380  inhabitants  (1970) . 
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MALAYSIA 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


ITEM 


UNIT 


I960 


J 


1969 


19/0 


1971 


1972 


1973 


A.  POPULATION   (Mid-year)  

InnU  G'ro wlh.     2 . 8%  fenenl  Urban:     411 


Thousands 


8,113 


10,591 


10,890 


11,200 


11,520 


1 1 , 840 


3,« 


4 
3,4 


u. 


PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURE  *' 

1.  Total  production  index  

2.  Per  capita  production  index 

3.  Food  production  Index  

4.  Per  capita  food  prod.  Index 

5.  Rice,  rough 

6.  Rubber 


c. 


D. 


E. 


INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Industrial  production  index 

2.  Manufacturing  index  

Cement  

Plywood  

Mining  index  

Petroleum,  crude  

Tin  concentrates  

Bauxite  

FORESTRY/FISHERIES 

1.  Fish  catch  

2.  Timber  (roundvood)  

ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  prqduction  ........... 

2.  Per  capita  production  


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1961-65=100 


1,000  MT 


1968=100 
it 

1,000  MT 

Mil.  sq.  ft 

1968=100 

1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 
Mill.  cm. 

Million  KWH 
KWH 


89 

98 

95 

105 

780 

670 


290 


60 

53 

850 

170 
6.2 


1,240 
150 


149 
126 
141 
119 
1,350 
1,200 


109 
116 
970 
300 

98 
450 

73 
1,080 

370 
22.3 

3,250 
310 


156 
128 
155 
127 
1,430 
1,220 


118 

130 

1,030 

390 

96 

860 

74 

1,140 

360 
24.0 

3,550 
330 


i69 
135 
180 
144 
1,550 
1,280 


120 

138 

1,100 

490 

85 

3,270 

75 

980 

390 
24. 01 

3,800 
340 


L73 

196 

152 
1,550 
1,250 


131 

154 

1,160 


142(2  raos) 
170       " 
186       •• 


532(9  mos) 


85 

4,420 

78 

1,080 


4,230 
370 


88(2  raos) 

19(3  mos) 
294       » 


F. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT' 

Total  GNP,  current  prices  ... 
Total  GNP,  current  prices  ... 


Million  M$ 
Million  US$ 


Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources... 

Private  consumption 

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 
Gross  fixed  investment  ........... 

Change  in  stocks 

Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


10,939 
3,879 

3,953 
1,532 
1,806 

3,679 

2,468 

660 

547 

4 

+5.87. 

373 
+2.9% 


11,644 
4,129 

4,153 
1,750 
1,851 

4,052 

2,542 

771 

698 

41 

+5.17. 

381 
+2.2% 


12,121 
4,298 

4,298 
1,806 
1.S35 

4,301 

2,682 

847 

742 

30 

+3 . 5% 

384 
+0.6% 


12,800 
4,540 

4,540 
2,058 
1,895 

4,703 


+5.6% 

394 
+2.7% 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  INDEXES 

I.  Wholesale  prices 


2.  Consumer  prices 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 

I 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues 

2.  Total  expenditures 

3.  of  which:  Defense  ......... 

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net)  ... 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  .... 

EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan. 

2.  Annual  payments  ............ 

3.  Amortization  .............. 


1963=100 

1963=100 
Million  M$ 


97 


96 


Million  US$ 


104 


143 

2,350 
2,733 
(331) 
-383 

210 
173 

294.2 

39.0 

(21.8) 


106 


154 

2,644 
3,062 
(404) 
-418 

416 
2 

355.5 

45.9 

(24.8) 


108 


163 

2,735 
3,514 
(528) 
-779 

464 
315 

366.6 

43.3 

(19.5) 


112 


213 


229(Apr) 


3,269 
4,146 
(591) 
-877 


499.3 

57.3 

(31.3) 


570.6 

76.0 

(48.0) 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    •  -  End  of  period.     j|  -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.    *   -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.    **  -  Converted  at  3.016  Malaysian  dollars 
per  U.S.  $.     a  -  Data  for  West  Malaysia  only.     b  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.     c  -  Data 
apply  to  West  Malaysia  only,  except  the  crude  petroleum  which  is  produced  in  Sarawak  (East  Malaysia).     d  -  Data 
not  compiled  according  to  A.I.D.  consolidated  budget  concepts  (i.e.,  A.I.D.  Form  10-74). 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


MALAYSIA 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


t 

ITEM 

UNIT 

I960  < 

*  1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

6 
8,9 

6,10 

8,10 
6 
6 

K. 

L. 
M. 
N. 

0. 

P. 
Q. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

COMMODITY  TRADE* 

Million  US» 
ti 
•i 

Million  US$ 
it 
ii 
ti 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 

Million  US* 
ii 
ii 
ii 
•i 

Million  US* 

It 
II 

US|/10O  lb. 
ii 

1963=100 
ii 

1,189 

-905 

284 

101 

279 

186 

71 

38 

181 

89 

37 

665 
173 
57 
47 
21 
48 

213 
129 
136 

35.3 
96.5 

1,651 

-1.178 

473 

246 
352 
304 
167 

75 

155 

61 

87 

664 

307 

251 

38 

so 

55 

238 
275 
159 

22.8 
148.5 

1,687 

-1.412 
275 

219 
363 
307 
124 

120 

189 

49 

79 

564 
331 

274 
34 
86 
66 

257 

397 
170 

18.4 
163.0 

1,636 

-1.435 
201 

220 

388 

296 

96 

101 

222 

45 

76 

477 
296 
271 
7 
124 
134 

253 
467 
198 

15.1 
154.7 

1,721 

-1.643 

78 

238 
399 
298 
50(9 

143 
215 

72 

23(9 

460 
328 
309 
3 
128 
79 

285 
562 
129 

15.0 
166.7 

548(3  mos) 
-473   " 
75   " 

mos) 

mos) 

211(3  mos) 

83   " 

92   " 

*   " 

33   " 

21.9(3  mos) 
174.8   " 

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 

(c.i.f.)     2.  United  Kingdom  .... 

4.  Communist  bloc  .... 
MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.  ) 

2.  Tin,  primary  &  concentrates  .... 

MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

2.  Machinery  &  transport  equip.  ••• 

EXPORT  PRICES 

11 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

R. 

S. 

T. 

U. 
V. 
W. 
X. 

Y. 

PAYMENTS  A  RESERVES 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

Million  US$ 

II 
II 
II 

MIL  Lion  US$ 

■i 
■i 

Million  US$ 
ii 

ii 
M*/US  $ 

382 

382 

382 
141 

n.a. 
3.06 

274 

n.a. 

9 

21 

683 
63 

36 

584 

105 
132 

111 
3.09 

101 

n.a. 

5 

26 

733 
48 
23 
51 

611 

91 
121 

94 
3.09 

-3 
n.a. 

7 
37 

898 
63 

47 
43 

745 

91 
128 

123 
2.90 

163r 

... 

Ill 

995 
63 
69 
43 

820 

46 
164 

154 
2.82 

1.083 (Mar) 

70  " 

76  " 

47  " 

890  " 

48(Apr) 
204  " 

171  " 
2.49(Mar) 

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

• 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS,GROSS  '* 
COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS,GROSS 

t  BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.                           7.  IBRD. 

2.  U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (BUS)  special        8.  Bank  Negara  Malaysia  "Quarterly  Economic  Bulletin." 

calculations  for  A.I.D./W  and  FAS  crop  circulars.      9.  IMF/IBRD  "Direction  of  Trade." 

3.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics."                 10.  UN  "Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics." 

4.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook."                         11.  See  table  on  page  13j  Source  International  Monetary 

5.  Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  SER/FM/SR.            Fund. 

6.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.    *  -  End  of  period.    E  -  Estimate.    P  -  Preliminary. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     a  -  Excluding  trade  between  West  Malaysia,  Sabah,  and  Saraeak.   Includes 
trade  with  Singapore.     b  -  Includes  Central  Bank  holding  and  Malaysia's  estimated  share  of  Currency  Board  foreign 
assets.     c  -  Foreign  asset  holdings  of  federal  and  state  governments  and  other  official  Institutions. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


MALAYSIA 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

(For  additional  data  see  pages  5-6) 


Production 

250 


200 


150 


I0O 


'68    '69    '70    '71     '72  '68     '69    '70     '71     '72 

W«5I    Malays. a    only  "  Mela!    content        PPrelinitnary 


Domestic!  Prices  and  Money 

300 


200 


KX) 


(  Indent*.  1963  =  100) 
Annual 


Money  Supply-'    • 


Consumer  Prices^ 


J L 


Quarterly 

/ 

,y 

1  1  1 

i  i  i 

i  1 1 

1968     '69       '70        '71         '72       1971  1972         1973 

End  of  period  Averoge   for  period,  West  Malaysia  only 


Foreign  Trade 


2400 


1800 


1200 


600 


(  $  Millions) 

Annual 


Exports 


Imports 


I 


1° 


iQuarterlyl 
( at  annual  rate ) 


i    I    I    I    i    I    i    I    i 


1967   68     '69    '70      '71     '72       1971  1972         1973 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 


i/ 


IfeOO 
1200 

(  $  Millions ) 

Total 

400 

0 

mi 

Wm&    i 

1967     '68        '69       '70       '71  1972 


1973 


End  of  period 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


MALAYSIA 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  (  v 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


GROSS    DOMESTIC    PRODUCT,    Br    ACTIVITY'1 

Agriculture,    forestry  and  fishing   

Mining  

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communication.-,  and  utilities  .. 

Trade  and  finance  

Other  


Percent 


1961 

38 

7 

8 

3 

6 

17 

21 


2966 

32 

8 

11 

4 

7 

17 

21 


1971 

28 

6 

15 

4 

7 

17 

23 


LABOR  FORCE 

Percent  of  total  population  

Female  component  of  labor  force  

Wage  and  salary  earner  component  of  labor  force 

Distribution  of  Labor  Force 


Percent 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  ... 

Mining  

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications,  utilities 

Trade  and  finance  

Other  *> 


1957 

29-3 
24.5 
56.O 


57-5 
2.7 
6.3 
3-1 
4.0 
9-0 

rj.h 


1Mb? 
33.3 

Hl.O 

130.2 


51.  ^ 
1-9 
6.4 
1.9 
3-5 
12.7 
22.2 


1967/68 
28.3 
32. 4* 
54.3 


49.1 
2.9 
8.7 
3.2 
4.4 
10.3 
21.4 


3,h 


DEMOGRAPHIC    DATA 
Population  by  Age 

Total  

Less  tnan  5  years  

5-14  years  

1^-19  years  

20-39  years  

40-59  years  

60  years  and  over  

Births  and  Deaths 

Infant  mortality  (under  1  yr.  per  1,000  live  births 

Birtn  rate  (live  birtns  per  1,000  population)  

Death  rate  (per  1,000  population)  ♦. 

Urbanization 

Urban  population  as  %   of  total  population  


Percent 


Ratio 


Percent 


1?55-9 
n.a. 
kk.h 
11.3 
1955 
30 


i960 

100.0 

17.8 

26.0 

Q.8 

26.6 

15.2 

4.6 

1960-64 

n.a. 

40.3 

9-0 

i960 

35 


1968 
100.0 
16.1 
27-7 
10.8 
25.I 
14.3 
6.0 
1971 


38 

10 

^8 


>,7 


EDUCATION 

Primary :  Student s 
Teachers 


1,000 


Secondary:  Students  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teac  her-trai  ni  ng 

Teachers  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher- trai  ni  ng 


Third  Level:  Students* 


Teachers" 


776 
25 

1P1 
92 


_3K 
3 
n.a. 
n.a. 

0.9 


i960 

1,105 

40 

169 
152 


6 


Primary  students  as  #  of  5-l4  age  group  . . . 
Secondary  students  as  56  of  15-19  age  group 
Primary  &  secondary  as  7J  of  5-19  age  group 


Percent 


1*9 
18 
41 


58 
26 
50 


1962 
17369 

525 

512 

13 


20 
20 

# 


13fc 

ic 

55 
5U 
5U 


n.a.  -  Not  available.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary. 
®  -  Includes  universities,  higher  technical  schools,  teacher- 

Sources: 
1-  IBRD. 

2.  ILO  Year  Book  and  Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin  of 

West  Malaysia. 

3.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 

k.     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown, 
training  colleges  and  theological  schools. 


5.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,' 

November  1971. 

6.  UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook. 
7-  UN  Statistical  Yearbook. 


a  -  See  also  ONP  on  page  7-   L>  -  Unemployed  included  i„  » 
1967/68,  4.67..     c  -  1968  data. 
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Other"  as    follows:       I957,   1.8$;   1962,  6.0& 

A.I.D.    (SER/FM/SR) 


MALAYSIA 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


IT  KM 


Fiscal  Year  ending  December  Jl 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Millions  of  Malaysian  dollars 


$  Millions* 


REVENUE  -  TOTAI 

1.  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  .... 

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  ... 

1.  Other  tax  revenue  

e.  Nontax  revenue  

2.  Current  surplus  of  State  scvernment 

and  public  authorities  

3 .  From  foreign  grants  

EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Current  

a.  Defense  (Total)  

b .  Agriculture  

c.  Education 

d.  Health  

e.  Interest  payments  

f.  Other  current  

2.  Capital*5 


C.  DEFICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  (+) 

D.  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  sources  (net) 

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net) 


2,3.50 

2,001 
500 
181 
805 
250 
265 


325 

-Hi 

2.759 

1,997 
331 
45 
439 
139 
193 
S50 

762 


-402 
+409 
+238 

+171 


2.663 


657 
249 
817 

272 
297 


354 
17 

3.058 


404 
48 
477 
155 
238 
960 


776 


-395 
+395 
+392 

+3 


2,789 


689 
307 
812 

273 
337 


332 
39 

3.834 

2,615 
576 
55 
536 
211 
278 
959 


•1.045 


+1.045 


+698 


+347 


3.308 


741 
488 
826 
352 
515 


322 
64 

4.619 

3,141 
679 
70 
755 
228 
325 

1,084 

1,478 


-1.311 

+1.311 

+979 

+332 


3^472 

3,064 
850 
566 
901 
352 
395 


372 
_36 

4.851 

3,179 
587 
77 
722 
257 
378 

1,158 


-1 

,379 

+1 

,379 

H 

.116 

+263 


1.367 


335 
223 
355 
138 
155 


147 
14 

1,910 


231 

30 

285 

101 
149 
456 


658 


-543 
+543 
+439 

+104 


Converted  at  2.54  M$  per  U.S.  $. 

a  -  Revised  estimates. 

b  -  Includes  capital  outlays  of  public  authorities  and  other  government. 

NOTE:  Data  are  taken  from  government  publications  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  with  A.I.D.  concepts  for 
«  consolidated  statement  of  government  finances  (i.e.  A.I.D.  Fern  10-74). 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


MALAYSIA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


ITEM 

A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES* 

l.a.   Exports,  f.o.b 

b.   Imports,  f.o.b 

Trade  balance  , 

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  

3.  Freight  and  insurance  . ., 
k.         Other  transportation  ... 

5.  Travel  , 

6.  Investment  income  , 

7-    Other  government  , 

8.  Other  private  , 

Total  services , 

B.  UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS 

9.  Private  , 

10 .    Government  


C.  CAPITAL  FLOWS  t 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Private  direct  investment  

12 .  Other  private  long-term  

13.  Other  private  short-term  

14&15".      Local  and  central  governments  

a.  Loans  received  

b.  Loan  repayments 

c.  Securities  issued  abroad  

d.  Other  liabilities  

e.  Other  assets  

Monetary  sectors 

16.  Deposit  money  banks  

a.  Liabilities  

b.  Assets  

17.  Central  institutions:   liabilities  .... 

D.  18.  ALLOCATION  OF  SDR's  

E .  RESERVES  AND  RELATED   ITEMS    

19.  Liabilities  

a.  Use  of  Fund  credit  

b.  Other  

20.  Assets  (Increase  -)  

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  SDR's  

c.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

d.  Central  Bank  foreign  exchange  

e.  Currency  Board  foreign  exchange  .... 

f.  Central  Government  foreign  exchange" 

g.  State  government  foreign  exchange  .. 

F.  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS0  


1968 


78 


85 

49 

46 

n.a. 
_3 
(27) 
(-7) 
(-) 
(-1) 
(-16) 

36 
37 

(*7) 

(-10) 

-1 


■  30 
1 


-31 
-35 

-1 
-58 
35 
30 
-2 

-87 


1969 


274 

1,629 

•1,151 

478 

(-6) 

-60 

-6 

-31 

-104 

32 

-35 

-204 

-59 

-68 

9 


59 
100 

53 

n.a. 
47 
(27) 
(-6) 
(28) 
(-) 
(-2) 

-41 

-41 

(-5) 

(-36) 


■  132 

2 


■134 
3 

-3 
■  164 
-3 
15 
18 

■142 


1970 


101 

1,668 

•1.363 

305 

(-*) 
-75 

-5 
-35 
-70 

20 

-39 

-204 

-60 

-65 

5 


43 
48 

53 

n.  a. 
z5 
(34) 
(-8) 

(-28) 
(-1) 
(-2) 

jO 

-5 

(-17) 

(12) 


1971 


21 

-35 

1 


-36 

15 

-23 

-15 

-21 

-6 

10 

4 

-70 


1,619 
-1.3Q7 

222 

(6) 
-79 
-13 

-34 

-74 

12 

-37 

-225 

-55 

-62 

7 


205 
183 

53 

i.  a. 
130 
(45) 
(-8) 
(86) 
(-) 
(7) 

22 

22 

(20) 

(2) 

20 

-83 
3 


-86 

-10 

-20 

12 

-71 

-5 

3 

5 

-84 


Conversion  rate  3.06  M.$  per  u.s.  dollar. 

NOTE:  Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.  Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

t  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 


1972 


-163 

1,695 
1,585 


110 

(5) 

-81 

-14 

-36 

-110 

9 

-41 

-273 

-58 

-62 
4 


251 
256 

137 

n.a. 

119 

(131) 

(-20) 

(-) 

(-) 

(8) 

25 
5 
(31) 
(-36) 


22 

-49 
^8 

-8 

-41 
-22 
-20 
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MALAYSIA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


n.a.  or  blank  spaces  =  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.    P  -  Preliminary. 


a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services: 


1.  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net  


1968 

1969 

($  Millions) 
1970 

1971 

1972 

1,517 

-1,439 

78 

1,806 

-1,532 

274 

1,851 

-1.750 

101 

1,805 

-1,808 

-3 

1,895 

-2,058 

-163 

b  -  Nonmonetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade. 

c  -  Net  errors  and  omissions  includes  private  short-term  capital  movements  of  the  nonmonetary 
sectors,  for  which  estimates  are  not  available  separately. 

d  -  Including  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 
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PHILIPPINES 


510125  11  70 


pyiLIPPINES 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Eleven  of  the  .ore  than  7,000  islands  oonetitut J  J^Jgg^S ^  * 
of  thJ  total  land  area  and  almost  all  the  roaources  of  t .ho  co untry.   ■  ;       ; 

important  Laland,  with  more  than  3b  g^L  oo£U^5S  Sty  and  capital.  Situated  abo 
the  richast  rice  lands  and  co n tains  boththe  country  a  majo    J  *  than  3  million, 

The  Filipinoe  are  largely  of  Malay  stoc*.  1««JI*  *«  ■  '»2^£tt£.*££» 
pereent  concentrated  in  the  southern  =^^0°  ^to  excise  an  important  influence 
increasing  restrictions,  a  small  Chinese  ="?""£         55     ent  of  th.  total  labor  force 

Se^loy^^ 

^0^^Z^0^^oroTz  nSoir:;ei0s  jlslsl  J--**—. 

Philippines  has  the  ingredients  for  ^^-^ 
natural  resources  and  a  favorable  climate  --  but  high  populat ion  gr owt  ^3 

factor  in  limiting  increases  in  living  standards   In  recent  ^^/^J^  rate  of  \  perCent. 
been  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  ^c^tc^^^^a^Bgestlinated  at  over  $200. 
Thus,  per  capita  GNP  has  been  rising  at  a*™V^-P  n^nt^^n  the  reeicn  the  income  distribution 
While  this  is  well  above  the  average  for  developing  countries  in  the  regi on  t_ 
fa   extremely  uneven.  Agriculture  remains  the  -instay  of  the  Ph jl^ne  *  ™Zstic  pr  Juct  is 

s^Tra^tS:,^  -  -  —  f™ trade 

and  finance. 

Agricultural  output  increased  about  U  P5«^n^T^.^l!S^l^ 
account  for  70  percent  of  the  cropped  ar ea  of  which  ^ficLncy  in  rice  production  resulting 
apparently  now  achieved  its  long-sought  B^^f/^^^^^ernational  Rice  Research 
from  the  introduction  of  ^ghyielding  varieties  developed  by  the   t  ^         t> 

institute.  Rice  output  rose  by  1  mill  ion  tons  Xe^oufd'ecade .   The  new  rice  varieties 
compared  with  an  300,000  ton  increase  over  *ue  «     f         adeauate  drying,  milling,  and 

2^2.72:  saws  ssrsfaS^SSr  *sr  s-wd- nOT  account 

for  ^  percent  of  total  imports,  compared  to  10  percent,  in  u. 

Manufacturing  has  been growing  at  a  rate  of  t >  percent  J^^^^  £££« 
around  processing  and  assembly  operations,  with  ,^0° /^acturiL   The  lumbering  and  sawmilling 
accounting  for  over  one-quarter  of  net  value  ^fm^^Ser  ^  nw  account  for  more 
industries  continue  to  grow  in  importance  as  a  ^^^.^^^^Xstries  are  chemicals,  indud- 
than  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  total  exports,  ^significant  £dustri  metal  prod. 

ing  oil  refining,  with  10  percent  of  the  value  added;  beverages  clothing         con(ribution 
ucts,  and  tobacco.  Mining,  although  small-scale  "  a^^°^^8^duced.  nickel,  in 
to  export  earnings.  Copper  concentrates  is  the  ™J%.^™;r^^  industry  has  grown 
relatively  short  world  supply  £"%£*£*   ^  ^%£^£?SyTo  percent  of 
Sf  SaciT*  SncenLaLdr^onfwne^rit  was  developed  mainly  in  support  of  the  Manila 
area  consumption  center. 

The  Philippines  have  been  experiencing  recurrent  trade  and  payments  d^i^e^fei8n 

to  one- third.  The  Philipoines  still  earn  sizeable  amounts  from  United  States  aiiLitary 
expenditures  and  veterans  parents  to  Philippine  residents. 

The  historic  economic  and  marketing  ties  between  the  United  States  and  j^^e^tion 
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PHILIPPINES 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  Southeasterly  trade  winds  sweep  over  the  Philippines  during 

February-April  and  are  followed  by  the  southwest  and  northwest 
I  monsoons,  respectively.  Typhoons  frequently  strike  Luzon  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
IVisayan  Islands,  causing  serious  damage.  Typhoons  are  infrequent  near  Manila  and  south  of 
I  the  eighth  parallel.  The  Philippines  has  abundant  rainfall  which  varies  considerably  by 
region.  Mountains  are  found  on  all  large  islands  and  run  from  north  to  south.  Some  I of  the 
'valleys  and  plateaus  are  level  and  contain  rich  agricultural  land.  ■ 

AREA! 116,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Arizona.   Of  the  7,000 

I  islands,  eleven  (Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Negros,  Palawan,  Panay, 

jMindoro,  Leyte,  Cebu,  Bohol  and  Masbate)  account  for  95%  of  the  area.  The  three  ma^n  re- 
gions are  Luzon  and  adjacent  islands;  the  central  islands  (Visayas);  and  Mindanao  and  the 
Sulu  Archipelago. 

AGRlduLTURAL  LAND 357.  of  the  total;  per  capita  agricultural  land  of  0.6  acres  lis 

above  the  average  for  East  Asia.   The  most  important  areas  {are: 
.Luzon  -  the  central  plain;  the  Cagayan  valley  and  the  Bicol  plain,  Panay  -  the  central 
plain;  Negros  -  wide  western  plain;  Leyte  -  northern  plain;  Mindanao  -  Agusan  River  Valley 
'and  the  Costabato  plain  (largest  single  agricultural  area). 
PRINCJIPAL  CROPS  Rice  and  corn  are  the  main  staple  foods.   Copra,  coconut 


abaca,  sugar,  pineapple  and  tobacco  are  important  exports 


'V 


FORESTS  53%  of  the  area  is  forested,  a  high  percentage  and  a  valuabLe 

asset  (world  average  30%).   Forest  products  have  always  ranked 
high  among  Philippine  exports.  i 

Gold,  copper,  iron  ore,  chromite,  and  manganese  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.   Reserves  of  chromite  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  world,  but  proved  reserves  of  high  grade  manganese  are  small.   Only  a.  small 
portion  of  the  country  has  been  adequately  surveyed  for  minerals.  ' 

FUELS. There  are  substantial  coal  deposits  on  many  islands  but  high) 


MINERALS 


RIVER)  RESOURCES 


1  transportation  costs  limit  their  use.  Coking  coal  is  lacking. 

Petroleum  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 

Inland  streams  are  particularly  important  in  many  areas  as  trans- 
portation arteries,  other  forms  of  transportation  being  generally 
'inadequate  or  non-existent.  Most  of  the  navigable  streams  are  suitable  for  native  craft 
but  some  can  accommodate  cargo  vessels.  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GDP In  1971  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry  37%;  manufacturing,  and 

construction  22%;  trade  and  finance  14%;  transportation  and  ' 
communication  4%;  mining  2%,  and  other  including  government  El%. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 
POPULATION  


Annjial  growth  . ... 
Population  density 

Racfes  


number  about  1 
particularly  in 
Social  strata 

I 


Language  . 

Religions 
I 
LABOR  JFORCE 
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....  40.8  million  (mid- 1972). 

....  3.3%.  (In  1952  the  rate  of  growth  was  about  2.4%). 

....  352  per  square  mile;  45%  of  the  population  lives  in  Luzon  where 

the  concentration  is  in  the  center  of  the  island.  | 

....  The  Filipinos  are  of  Malayan  origin.   Chief  among  the  other  groups 
are  the  Tagalogs,  Visayans,  Ilcanos  and  Moros.   Chinese,  who 
2%  of  the  population,  have  a  disproportionately  large  economic  influence 
retail  trade.  | 

There  is  a  powerful  upper  class  and  a  small  and  growing  middle 

class.   The  bulk  of  the  people  are  poor  and  consist  mainly  of 
farm  workers.   Landlords  have  a  considerable  amount  of  influence 
with  their  tenants  because  of  the  residue  of  semi-feudal 
loyalties. 
Tagalog  has  been  designated  the  common  language.   Official  lan- 
guages are  English,  Spanish  and  Tagalog.  | 

Christian  90-95%;  Muslim  and  other  5-10%.   The  Muslim  or  Mora 

minority  (1.5  million  in  1960)  is  concentrated  in  the  southern 
islands. 

About  12.8  million  (1968),  of  which  57%  are  in  agriculture.  | 

Unemployed  represent  7%  of  the  labor  force.  Underemployment 
is  also  a  serious  problem. 
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PHILIPPINES 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


EDUCATION 

General  Government  policy  stresses  importance  of  education;  proportion 

of  budget  spent  on  education  is  one  of  largest  in  East  Asia.  Major  objectives  are:   to 
extend  the  school  system;  to  provide  facilities  for  free  education  through  Grade  VI;  and 
to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Act. 

Literacy  72%  (1960);  varies  from  92%  in  Manila  to  28%  in  Sulu  Province. 

Schools  In  1963  there  were  36,300  schools  of  which  94%  were  primary,  47, 

secondary,  and  the  balance  pre-school.  technical,  and  teacher- 
training. 

Students  64%  of  the  5-19  age  group  (1969). 

Teachers  In  1969  there  were  almost  292,000  elementary  and  secondary  school 

teachers,  student-teacher  ratio  in  elementary  schools  (31); 
secondary  schools  (30). 
HEALTH 

Life  expectancy  About  59  years. 

Infant  mortality  78  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  in  1970. 

Physicians  About  2,900  people  per  doctor  (1970). 

Diet  - Caloric  intake  2,040  (1970),  of  which  65%  is  provided  from 

grains,  about  3%  from  oils  and  fats,  roughly  107.  from  eggs,  meats 
and  fish,  and  22%  from  pulses,  sugar,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other. 
Main  diseases  Tuberculosis  is  the  most  serious  disease;  skin  diseases  are  preva- 
lent; typhoid,  malaria  and  nutritional  diseases  are  also  important. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

GENERAL  Maritime  commerce  is  important.   Land  transportation  facilities 

are  well  developed  around  the  large  population  centers.   Between 
urban  areas,  goods  are  transported  primarily  by  sea  or  air. 

RAILROADS  The  two  commercial  railways  have  990  miles  of  track  and  operate 

mainly  in  central  and  southern  Luzon  and  Panay. 

ROADS  About  36,000  miles  of  improved  roads.   Except  for  the  island  of 

Luzon  the  interiors  of  the  islands  are  inadequately  served  by 
highways. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  The  merchant  shipping  fleet  increased  from  171,000  gross  regis- 
tered tons  in  1960  to  946,000  tons  In  1970  (ships  100  tons  and 
over). 

HARBORS  Manila  is  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  East  Asia.   In  addition, 

there  are  seven  other  major  ports  which  will  accommodate  deep 
Bea  vessels.   Congestion  at  the  ports  is  a  continuing  problem. 

WATERWAYS  In  Luzon  the  Cagayan  and  the  Pasig  Rivers  and  in  Mindanao  the 

Rio  Grande  carry  a  large  amount  of  water  traffic. 

AVIATION  Air  transportation  has  grown  rapidly.  Domestic  service  is  pro- 
vided by  a  government  line  which  links  the  principal  centers  of 
population. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Power  output  doubled  between  1963  and  1970.   Substantial  additions 

to  generating  capacity  are  being  made. 

MANUFACTURING  Since  1960  industrial  output  has  expanded  about  87%  (1971). 

Manufacturing  accounts  for  207,  °f  net  domestic  product. 

MINING  Overall  output  has  been  growing  since  1960.   However,  mineral 

production  contributes  only  about  2%  of  the  total  QDP,  a  level 
probably  not  commensurate  with  existing  geological  potentialities. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Post-war  Philippines  has  experienced  substantial  trade  deficits. 

Export  trade  is  concentrated  on  10  commodities:   copra,  sugar, 
abaca,  timber,  coconut  and  coconut  oil,  iron  ore,  canned  pineapple,  plywood  and  copper 
concentrates.   Volatile  price  movements  affect  values.   In  1971,407.  of  total  exports  went 
to  the  U.S.  and  357.  to  Japan. 

IMPORTS  Japan  has  supplanted  the  U.S.  as  the  principal  source  of 

Philippines'  imports  -  the  proportion  of  imports  from  Japan  rose 
from  18%  in  1961  to  307,  in  1971.   During  the  same  period,  the  proportion  of  Philippines' 
imports  from  the  U.S.  decreased  from  47%  to  257,.   Imports  of  capital  goods  have  been 
increasing  in  recent  years  in  response  to  economic  development  needs  in  the  infrastructure 
and  manufacturing  sectors. 
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PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE* 

1.  Total  production  Index  

2.  Per  capita  production  Index 

3.  Sugarcane  

4.  Rice,  rough  

5 .  Copra 

6.  Corn,  shelled  


C.  INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Manufacturing  production  index 

2 .  Cement  

3.  Mining  index  

4.  Coal  

5.  Iron  ore  (metal  content)  

6.  Copper  (metal  content)  


D.  FORESTRY/FISHERIES 

1.  Fish  catch  

2.  Roundwood  production  . 

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  ..... 

2.  Per  capita  production 


F. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT* 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources. •• 
Private  consumption  .............. 

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment  

Change  in  stocks  

Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  INDEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices  :  Manila  .... 

2.  Consumer  prices  :  Manila 

3.  Consumer  prices:  Philippines  , 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1961-65=100 
1,000  MT 


1963=100 
1,000  MT 
1963=100 
1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 
4111.cu.mtr 

Million  KWh 
KWH 


Bill,  pesos 
Million  US$ 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 


9 


I. 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

L.  Total  revenues  

2.  Total  expenditures  

3.  of  which:  Defense  

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net)  ... 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  .... 

EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan. 

2.  Annual  payments  ............ 

3.  Amortization  .............. 


1963=100 


1963=100 


Mill,  pesos 


Million  US$ 


1 960 


5 


1969 


27, '.10 


89 
98 

12,830 
3,700 
1,080 
1,210 


83 

800 

91 

150 

640 

44 


470 


2,730 
100 


n.a. 
2,022 

4,050 
787 
643 

4,194 

3,161 

324 

634 

75 

+1.57. 
148 


J6,8b8 


126 

104 

15,550 

5,230 

1,520 

2,010 


139 
2,950 
169 
69 
940 
131 


980 
35.5 

8,210 
220 


83 
88 
86 


65 


33.9 
5,270 

6,830 
1,512 
1,123 

7,219 

4,930 

676 

1,514 

99 

+7 .  7% 

185 
+4.3% 


119 
130 
128 


168 


1970 


18,114 


130 

103 

17,540 

5,340 

1,660 

2,000 


141 
2,450 

196 

48 

1,070 

160 


990 
33.7 

8,450 
220 


40.7 
6,320 

7,190 
1,489 
1,341 

7,338 
5,135 

633 
1,404 

166 

+5.3% 

189 
+1.8% 


147 
148 
148 


183 


1971 


19,410 


134 

103 

20,590 

5,100 

1,790 

2,010 


156 
3,120 

228 

40 

1,280 

190 


1,050 
33.3 

8,90o{! 
230 


49.2 
7,660 

7,660 
1,514 
1,404 

7,770 
5,493 

642 
1,464 

171 

+6.5% 
194 

+3 . 0% 


170 
170 
180 


212 


1972 


40,  /  IO 


136 
101 

18,140' 
4, 890 J 
2,170 
2,010 


165 
2,904 
245 
40 
700 
194(11  mos) 


1.'  ,11/M 


55.7 
8,660 

7,960 


+3 . 9% 
195 

+0.5% 


188 
188 
195 
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(Fiscal  year  ending  June  30) 


205(5  mos) 
192    » 


278(June) 


3,258 
4,357 

(513) 
-1,099 

898 
201 

336.3 

51.7 

(36.4) 


3,746 
4,849 
(663) 
-1,103 

1,007 
96 


411.1 

99.7 

(74.3) 


4,965 
5,328 
(686) 
-363 

226 
137 

651.0 

97.4 

(59.7) 


5,562 
5,927 
(657) 
-365 

279 
86 

717.5 
145.0 
(97.0) 


856.3 
205.8 
[144.6) 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.  n.a.  or  bl 
P  -  Preliminary.  E  -  Estimate.  ♦  -  End  of  period.  {  -  Based 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.  *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit 
a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  year  stated. 


ank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero, 
on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
shown.     **  -  Converted  at  6.43  pesos  per  U.S.  $. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


PHILIPPINES 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


ITEM 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

K.  COMMODITY  TRADE 

1.  Exports,  f.o.b.  ............. 

2.  Imports,  c.i.f 

3.  Trade  balance  .............. 

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 
L.  Exports  to:  1.  United  States  ... 
(f.o.b.)    2.  Japan  

3.  Netherlands 

4.  Communist  Bloc  .. 

M.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States  . 

(c.i.f.)     2.  Japan  

3.  Indonesia  

4.  Communist  bloc 

N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Coconut  products  

2  •,  Sugar  

3.  Wood  

4.  Copper  

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (f.i.b.)a 

1.  Machinery  &  Transp.  equipment 

2.  Petroleum  and  products , 

3.  Cereal  and  preparations  , 

4.  Chemicals  &  products 

P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

1.  Copra , 

2.  Sugar  (Manila) 

Q.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  »  Imp) 

1.  Export  price  index  

2.  Import  price  index  .......... 


UNIT 


1960  <*  1464 


1470 


I'm 


1472 


I  47  i 


7,10 


7,10 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


$  per  100  lbs 


1963=100 


560 
-663 
-103 

268 

129 

45 

3 

257 

131 

19 

1 


178 

134 

92 

30 


217 
60 
25 
29 

8.17 
5.31 

114 

103 

90 


855 

-1,254 

-399 

344 

292 

30 


358 

362 

30 


163 
149 
226 
133 


444 

107 

38 

76 

7.86 
6.83 


102 
111 
109 


1,062 

-1,210 

-148 

433 

418 

26 


355 

369 

30 


192 
178 
250 
185 


401 

119 

33 

86 

7.53 
5.93 

103 
122 
118 


1,128 

1^326 

-198 


453 

391 

77 


331 

390 

33 


252 
216 
208 
186 


4.44 

141 

65 

96 

6.29 
6.52 

92 
113 
123 


1,105 

■1,366 

-261 

447 
314 
76. 


354 
423" 
16? 


228 
209 
174 
191 


418 

149 

84 

103 

4.71 
7.36 

77 
101 
131 


539(4  mos) 
-449   " 
90   " 

9(2  mos) 
78   " 
13   " 


44 
62 


80(4  mos) 
117    " 
110   •' 
8   " 


49(2  mos) 
24   " 
9  I' 
18 

8.39(5  mos) 
7.61   " 

88(2  mos) 
114   " 
129   " 


11 


6,7 

7 
6 


PAYMENTS  A  RESERVES 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS* 

1.  Gold  

2.  SDRs  

3.  Reserve  position  In  the  IMF  ..... 

4.  Foreign  exchange  ................ 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS* 
COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 

CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES* 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES* 

EXCHANGE  RATE  * 


Million 

US$ 

-144 

it 
ti 
if 

29 
59 
22 

Million 

US$ 

127 

11 

15 

ti 

_ 

•1 

7 

it 

105 

Million 

US$ 

Pesos/US  $ 


76 


4 
2.0-2.4 


-389 

6 

49 

24 

121 
45 


76 
135 


130 
3.94 


-148 

-29 

26 

40 

251 
56 


195 
128 

160 

6.43 


-110 
-6 
29 
69 

382 
73 


309 
148 

279 
6.43 


•167^ 


33 
F 
150* 

551 
71 


850(July) 
45   " 

26   " 

779   " 


456 

136(Nov) 


339 

6.78    6.78(June) 


t   BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

2.  USDA  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  special 

calculations. 

3.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

4.  Based  on  national  data  adiusted  by  US  Embassy  and 

A.I.D./W. 
6.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 


7.  Central  Bank  "News  Digest,"  "Statistical  Bulletin" 

and  "Philippine  Financial  Statistics." 

8.  Based  on  USAID  replies  to  A.I.D.  Form  10-74  as 

adjusted  by  SER/FM/SR. 

9.  IBRD. 

10.  IMF/IBRD  "Direction  of  Trade." 

11.  Tables  on  pages  11  &  12;  data  based  on  IMF 

reports. 


n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.     ♦  -  End  of  period.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.      a  -  Total  imports,  f.o.b.  (million  dollars):  1960,  $604;  1969,  $1,132; 
1970,  $1,090;  1971,  $1,186;  1972,  $1,230.     b  -  Includes  reparations  from  Japan. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


PHILIPPINES 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

(For  additional  data  see  pages  5-6) 


Production 


250 


200 


150 


100' 


Agriculture 

(Index**:  1961-66  =  100) 


Totol  Output 

\ 


Industrial  Production 
(Indexes  1963*100) 


Manufacturing 


J I L 


1966        '68  "70         '72  '66         '68  '70  '72 

Pr«lm 


Foreign  Trade 

2j000r 


1,500 


1,000 


500 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Imports 

I  ***** 
1 *ff. 

Deficit 


Exports 


Quarterly 
(at  annual  rate) 


J L 


n 


i  i  i 


i  i  i 


1968     69       '70       '71        '72       1971  1972         1973 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 

400 


300 


200 


100 


(Indexes:  1963*100) 
Annual 


Money  Supply-^        „«« 


Consumer  Prices*^ 
(Manila) 


}\ 


Quarterly 

/ 

1 
/ 

/ 

y 

.— — ' 

fill 

i    li    lilil 

1968     '69        '70       '71         '72       1971  1972         1973 

—'End  of  period        — Average  for  period 


Official  Reserves,  Gross1' 


1200 


800 


400 


($  Millions) 


1973 


-^End  of  period 


V 


■  i 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


PHILIPPINES 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


GROSS    DOMESTIC    PRODUCT,     BY    ACT  I  V  I  TY  a>b 

Agriculture,    forestry  and   fishing   , 

Mining   

Manufacturing  , 

Construction , 

Transport,  communications  and  utilities  . . . 

Trade  and  finance  c , 

Other  . .. , 


Percent 


l.k 
15.8 

h.2 

k.a 

15.2 
23.8 


31. '* 

1.] 

18.6 

h.o 
15-5 
25.1 


1971 

37.6 

2.3 

19.3 

2.6 

3.5 

14.0 

20.7 


2,3 


LABOR  FORCE 

Percent  of  total  population  

Female  component  of  labor  force  . 
Wage  and  calary  earner  component 

Distribution  of  Labor  Force 


Percent 


sf  labor  force 


1935 


Not 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  . . 

Mining  

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications,  utilities 

Trade  and  finance  

Other  


Available 


I960 
31.1 
25.6 
27.2 


60.5 
0.3 
9-8 
2.1 
2.5 
5-9 

18.9 


_1970 
32.3 
32.5 
n.a. 


51, 

0, 
11. 

3. 

4. 

7. 
21. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 
Population  by  Age 

Total  

Less  tnan  5  years  

5-1*+  years  

15-19  years  

20-39  years  

'+0-59  years  

60  years  and  over  

Births  and  Deaths 

Infant  mortality  (under  1  yr.   per  1,000  live  births 

Birtn  rate  (live  birtns  per  1,000  population)    

Deatn  rate   (per  1,000  population)    • 

Urbanization 

Urban  population  as  •$>  of  total  population  


Percent 


i960 
100.0 

16.9 
28.7 

10. 'I 

27.3 
12.3 


Ratio 


Percent 


1955 
20 


k.k 


I960 
30 


1968 
100.0 

19.2 
27.6 
10.6 
26.2 
12.3 
lt.1 

kk 

10 

1971 

37 


7,8 


EDUCATION 

Primary:    Students 
Teacners 


]  ,000 


Secondary:  Students  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher- trai ni  ng 

Teachers  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher-training 


1955 

37^9 

92 

573 

522 

51 


20 
20€ 


Third  Level:  Students®  

Teachers®  

Primary  students  as  %   of  5-11*  age  group  . . . 
Secondary  students  as  $  of  15-19  age  group 
Primary  &  secondary  as  %  of  5-19  age  group 


Percent 


183 
8 

5»» 
2'- 
kb 


I960 

H7l95 

117 

661 

56^ 

95 

2 


n.a. 
00 


272 

10 

56 
25 

hi 


1969 
7,39'* 

l,TLkE 
1T5H0 
l7l,d 


n.a. 

n.a. 

670 
33 

72 

kh 
6k 


n.a.  -  Not  available.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 
®  -  Includes  universities,  higher  technical  schools,  teacher-training  colleges  and  theological  schools. 


t  -  Sources: 

1.  gop  -  National  Kconomic  Council. 

2.  IL0  Year  Hook. 

3.  Journal  of  PhiJ.ipp.ine  Statistics. 
'1 .  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 

5.  International  Demographic  Statistics  Center, 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
a  -  See  alsso  (IMC  on  Page  '..   b  -  Net  Domestic  Pnxlin 

*  "  '        '  ''' "'  Private  vocational  schools,  e  -  Vocational  education  included  with  secondary,  peneral 
f  -  Does  u*/\,   include  beaclii  rs  in  private  vocational  school.*:. 
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6.  UN  Working  Papers  and  UN  Monthly  Bulletin  of 

otati:;tics,  November  1971. 
7-  UNGSC0  Statistical  Yearbook. 
8.  Annual  Report,  Riilippine  Department  of  Education 

(1969-1970) 

c  -  Includes  ownership  of  dwellings. 

A.I.D.  (SER/FK/SR) 


PHILIPPINES 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Millions  of  Posos 


$  M  i  1  !   i  • 


A .  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

It  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  .... 

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  ... 

d.  Other  tax  revenue  

e.  Nontax  revenue  

From  foreign  grants  

a.  U.S.  Government  

b .  Other  

B .  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  

a.  Defense  (Total)  

b.  Agriculture  

c .  Educat  ion  

d .  Health  

e.  Transportation  &  communication  . 

f.  Interest  payments  

g.  Other  

2.  Capital  

a.  Agriculture  

b .  Educat  ion  

c.  Health  

d.  Transportation  &   communication  . 

e.  Other  

C.  DEFICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  (+)  

D .  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net) 

a.  U.V.   Government  , 

b.  Other  , 


2.895 

2,877 
668 

1,139 
542 
142 
386 


18 
9 
9 

4.133 


447 
138 
836 
136 
242 
92 
832 


1,410 

81 

36 

7 

279 

1,007 


-1,238 

1_.238 

485 


7  53 
-43 
796 


3,258 

3,238 
836 

1,272 
584 
173 
373 


20 

7 

13 

4,357 


513 
202 
93  7 
169 
268 
113 
954 


101 

50 

14 

293 

743 


-1,099 

1^,099 

898 


201 

16 

185 


3,746 

3,611 
944 

1,415 
693 
175 
384 


13  5 

116 

19 

4,849 


663 

201 
1,066 
214 
2  45 
140 
1,286 


59 

66 

22 

445 

442 


1 

103 

1 

103 

1 

007 

96 
58 
38 


4.965 

4,924 
1,242 
1,668 
1,292 
270 
452 


41 
25 
16 

5,328 


686 
209 

1,205 
221 
335 
213 

1,418 


1,041 

162 

41 

65 

433 

340 


-363 
363 
226 


137 

-6 

143 


5.562 


1,446 

1,848 

1,325 

406 

498 


39 

23 
16 

5,927 


657 
258 

1,318 
249 
302 
200 

1,619 


1,324 
186 
56 
105 
495 
482 


■365 
365 

279 


86 
-13 
99 


864.9 

858.8 
224.  9 
287.4 
206.0 
63.1 
77.4 


6.1 
3.6 
2.5 

921.6 

715.8 

102.2 
40.1 

204.9 
38.7 
47.0 
31.1 

251.8 


205.9 
28.9 
8.7 
16.3 
77.0 
75.0 


-56.7 
56.7 


43.3 


13.4 
-2.0 
15.4 


♦Converted  at  6.43  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar. 
Source:   Form  A.I.D.  10-74. 


F.  -  Estimated. 


NOTE:   Form  A.I.D.  10-71*  is  a  standardized  compilation  of  a  country's  central  government  finances  covering 
all  the  budgetary  and"  extxabudgetary  accounts  of  the  central  government  sector  except  tne  opera- 
tions of  government  enterprises  ana  social  insurance  funds. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


PHILIPPINES 


B. 


D. 
E. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


ITEM 

BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  a 

l.a.   Exports,  f.o.b 

b.   Imports,  f.o.b 

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  

3.  Freight  and  insurance  

k .    Other  transportation  

5 .  Travel  

6 .  Investment  income  

7 .  Other  government  

a.  U.S.  military  expenditures  

8.  Other  private  

Total  services  

UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS  

9.  Private  

a.  Pensions  paid  war  veterans  by  U.S, 

10.  Government  (net)  

a.  U.S.  grants  (net)  

b.  Reparation  from  Japan  

c .  Other  

CAPITAL  FLOWS  t  

Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Private  direct  investment   

12.  Other  private  long-term  

a.  Loan  receipts  

b.  Loan  repayments  

c .  Other  

13.  Other  private  short-term  

14.  Local  government  

15.  Central  government  (net)  

a.  Loan  receipts  -  total  

b.  Loan  repayments  

c.  Other  liabilities  

d.  Assets  

Monetary  sector 

16.  Commercial  banks  

a.  Liabilities  

b.  Assets  (incr.  -)  

17.  Central  Bank  

a.  Loans  received  

b.  Assets  

18.  ALLOCATION  OF  SDR's  

RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS  

19.  Liabilities  (use  of  Fund  credit)  ... 

20.  Assets  

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  .... 

c.  Foreign  exchange  

NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1967 


-211 

838 

L.062 
-224 

(17) 

-78 

11 

18 

-76 

93 

(78) 

45 

13 

186 

114 

(87) 

72 

(6) 

(60) 

(6) 

33 

-9 
57 
94 
-31 
-6 
12 

-39 
8 

-45 

3 

-5 

-55 
-30 
-25 
67 
106 
-39 


64 


64 

-17 

28 

53 

-72 


\')t,H 


-385 

876 

L.150 
-274 

(18) 
-87 

7 
-20 
-97 
110 
(96) 
-24 
-111 
135 
91 
(59) 
44 
(6) 
(27) 

(ID 

358 

-3 
188 
258 
-59 
-11 
178 

12 

71 
-36 

2 


_8 
14 
-6 
-50 
-33 
-17 


91 
55 
36 
-1 

37 
■199 


1969 


-389 

874 

•1,132 

-258 

(20) 

-78 

-16 

-10 

-78 

74 
(58) 
-23 
-131 
155 
106 
(62) 

49 

(9) 
(35) 

(5) 
316 

6 

127 

217 

-87 

-3 

67 

Ih. 

51 

-26 

2 

-3 

12 
12 
17 
63 
68 
-5 


45 


45 
16 

29 
•127 


1970 


-148 


40 

101 

-59 

2 

-4 

36 
32 

4 

30 

59 

-29 

18 

-87 


14 

■101 

-11 

-90 
■225 


1971 


-102 

1,144  I 

•1,186  ' 

-42  ' 

(22)1 
-82 

5, 
38 
-100  ; 

58  I 

(36) 

21  I 

-60, 
134  \ 
104' 
(70} 
30 


212  , 

-6  f 

-27  -' 

I79l 

-208 

2 

86*1 

-( 
631 
97,1 

-34; 


94, 

117! 

-23' 

2. 

4i 
-2' 


17| 

-102  . 

21 
•123 
-llj 

-112 » 

•159;; 


'.>  /,v.v. 


mm 


ZBS9 


NOTE:  Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.  Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

t  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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A.I.D.    (SER/FM/SR) 


PHILIPPINES 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


n.a.  or  blank  spaces  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 

a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services: 

1967      1968 

1.  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services  1,222     1,166 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services  -1,433     -1,551 

3.  Net  -211      -385 

b  -  Nonmonetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade. 

c  -  Data  exclude  reinvested  earnings  of  foreign-owned  companies. 


1969 


1,123 


-389 


1970 


1,341 


-148 


1971 


1,408 


-102 


Heviclon  No.  265 
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A.I.D.    (SER/FM/SR) 


LOANS    AND   GRANTS    FROM   ABROAD 
U.S.  Fitcal  io<m    Mlllloni  of  Oolliri ' 


PHILIPPINES 


U.S.    PROGRAM 

U.S.  OVERSEAS  LOANS  AND 

GRANTS-OBLIGATIONS  AND 

LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

REPAYMENTS 
AND 

•Nil  HI     M 

194* 
1972 

TOTAL 
LESS 

REPAYMENTS 

AND 

INTEREST 

1171 

1972 

TOTAL 
IMI 
1972 

ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

4    OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
A.I.D  AND  PREDECESSOR  AGENCIES    TOTAL 

11. 1 

0.4 
10.7 
(-) 

27.4 

30.5 

349.0 

36.5 

36.5 

20.4 

20.4 
11.5 
8.9 
(-) 

312.5 
42.1 

270.5 

208.4 

95.7 

72.1 

23.6 

(53.2) 

112.7 
102.7 
102.7 

764.3 

34.9 

729.4 

1.285.2 

Li  ..us    

20.0 
10.5 
(-) 

J7.7 

33.6 
33.6 

(-) 
4.1 

78.6 

270.5 

(145.6) 

?28.8 

116.1 

KXH1  FOR  PEACE    TOTAL    

Tula  1     Tout 

20.3 

Bf  PA YABLE  IN  US.  DOLLARS    LOANS 

20.3 

(-) 

7.1 

3.0 
4.1 

2.0 

83.6 
32.5 

(53.2) 

112.7 

10.0 

102.7 

881.6 

34.9 

846.7 

1.459.4 

285.2 

1,174.4 

255.8 
93.0 

348.8 

•  'tfAHi.f  IN  FORHGNCUHHI  NL  Y    Planned  lot  Counll 

y  lly. 

OlOi 

{Total Stkl  Agrremrnts.  including  £/.S.  Uses) 

Titl*  II    Toul 

3D 

.v  i-.'v..    MC'\   RELIEF,  K:jN.  n  VI  I.OI'MI  Ni  &WOIIL 
tl>;         rARV RELIEF  AGENCIES    

0.4 
3.7 

1.7 

1.7 

69.9 

117.3 
117.3 

174.2 
174.2 

159.1 
33.0 

192.1 

!     OTHER  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

PEACE  CORPS  .  .  . 
01  HF  R    . 

2.0 
40.5 

TOTAL  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

20.7 
19.8 

A3. 2 
39.0 

84.2 

53.6 
16.3 

7.3 
34.6 

41.9 

111.0 
1,174.4 

96.7 
60.0 

156.7 

8.    OTHER  OFFICIAL  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 
EXPORT  IMPORT  BANK  LOANS 

OTHER  LOANS 

TOTAL  OTHER  OFFICIAL  LOANS 

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

124.7 

111.8 

1.808.2 

366.3 
366.3 

1.441.9 

104.9 
19.8 

95.5 
16.3 

634.0 
1,174.4 

267.7 
1,174.4 

|                    Cunts 

MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

MIL  TAR  Y  ASSISTANCE-  I  Char  god  to  FAA  Appropriation) 

16.5 

14.0 

462.8 
462.8 

36.0 

24.2 

149.6 

672.6 

462.8 

Eradit  Sali*  IFMS) 

16.5 

0.6 
17.1 

14.0 

0.7 
3.7 

18.4 

- 

462.8 

36.0 

24.2 

149.6 

672.6 

0    JlltS 

M     i'ARy  ASSISTANCE  SERVICE  FUNDEO  GRANTS 

i      :■ .     -.'SI- 1  US  FROM  EXCESS  STOCKS 

OTHER  GRANTS 

TOTAL  MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

: 

TO!  AL  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  PROGRAMS   

141.8 

130.2 

2,480.8 

366,3 

2.114.5 

104.9 
36.9 

95.5 
34.7 

634.0 
1 ,  847 . 0 

366.3 

267.7 
1,847.0 



OTHER  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 
FY1S71 

TOTAL                                                      67.6 
tBRD    -  World   Bank                                22.3 
Ir.t'l   Finance  Corp.                            8.0 
n   Dev.    Bank                                    31.1 
►:.'!'        Special    Fund                             3.5 
1  NDf    -   TA    (CY)                                            0.6 
Ither   TO   (CY)                                         2.1 

COMMITMENTS 

FY  1973 

70.3 
29.5 
15.1 
23.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

FY  1946-72 

421-2 

268.3 
46.8 
62.0 
22.0 
9.4 
12.7 

D.A.C.  COUNTRII 
OFFICIAL  BILATERA 

OONOR          CY  1970 

TOTAL      93.3 
Japan          83.5 
Germany        2.4 
Canada          6.3 
Other             l.l 

S  lEXCLUOINQ 
L  GROSS  EXPEN 

CY  1971 
87.8 

59.9 
21.2 

2.8 

3.9 

J.S.I 
3ITURES 

CY  1990-71 

606.7 

512.7 

42.6 

39.5 

11.9 

ASSISTC         i'ROMC 

(LOANS  AND  OF 

1971  ICalwiJar  Taarl 

1972  ICatanoar  Yuri 
Cumuli!  ivt  thru  1972 

OMMUNIST  COL 
ANTSEXTENOE 

NTRIES 

01 

I 


:?/■-■'•' 
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SINGAPORE 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


ITEM 


A.  POPULATION   (Mid-year)  

Innitff  Crowtki  1.6%  fWcMl  Urban:  81X 


PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Total  production  Index  ..... 

2.  Per  capita  production  Index 

3.  Rubber 

4.  Tobacco 

5.  Vegetables 


C.  INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Manufacturing 

2.  Tobacco  ...... 

3.  Soap  ......... 

4.  Coconut  oil  .. 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1961-6  5=100 
Metric  tons 


1966=100 
Metric  tons 


D.  FORESTRY/FISHERIES 
1.  Marine  Production 


ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  ..... 

2.  Per  capita  production 


F. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT' 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

LI. 

12. 
13. 


Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  gf>ods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources... 
Private  consumption  .............. 

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment  

Change  in  stocks  ................. 


Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  doLlars.. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 

PRICE  INDEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices 

2.  Consumer  prices  .............. 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 


» 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues 

2.  Total  expenditures 

3.  of  which:  Defense  

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net)  ..... 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  

EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1 

2.  Annual  payments 

3.  Amortization 


1,000   MT 


Million  KWH 
KNH 


Million   US$ 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


1963=100 


1963=100 

Million 
Sing.    $ 


Million    US$ 


1960 


1 


1969 


l,66g 


9.2 


659 
400 


97 


2,071 


2,540 

340 

31,500 


156 

2,696 

16,818 

27,653 


12.9 


1,880 
910 


108 


168 


1970 


2,106 


2,030 

490 

30,480 


182 

2,872 

19,565 

31,052 


16.0 


2,210 
1,050 


1,071 
1,040 
(231) 
+31 


56.3 

7.4 

(4.3) 


108 


194 


1,471 
1,574 
(374) 
-76 


89.0 
11.0 
(5.2) 


197; 


2,139 


193 

2,698 

23,072 

28,683 


14.3 


2,590 
1,210 


2,482 


l.vLfcO 


110 


225 


1,705 
1,826 
(508) 
-121 


130.5 
14.0 
(6.8) 


1972 


2,170 


1973 


2,200 


199(9 
2,941 
24,068 
28,062 


14.8 


3,140 
1,450 


112 


raos) 

792(3  mos) 
6,773        " 
5,089 


2. 5(2  mos) 
1,452(5  mos) 


123(4  mos) 


241(Sept) 
774^ 


1.7 

2,5 
(697) 
-796 


,570L 


174.6 

32.6 

(22.1) 


265.6 

25.6 

(13.6) 


wk 
-Hi 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    *  -  End  of  period.     j  -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.    *  -  Less  than  one-haLf  the  unit  shown.     **  -  Converted  at  3.06  Singapore  dollars 

per  U.S.  dollar.    a  -  1968-1969  data  are  for  calendar  years;  1970  and  1971  data  are  for  fiscal  years  beginning  April  1. 

b  -  Budget  estimates. 
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SINGAPORE 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


t 

ITEM 

UNIT 

1960  < 

•*  1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

4 

3 
3 
3 

3 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

K.  COMMODITY  TRADE 

Million  US$ 

It 
II 

Million  US$ 
it 
it 
it 

it 

ii 

tt 
ti 

Million  US$ 
ii 

ii 

ii 

Million  US$ 
ii 

ii 
ii 

1963=100 
tt 

1,136 

-1.332 

-196 

79 

94 

52 

275 

51 

97 

119 

279 

468 

128 

151 

77 

444 

193 

221 

94 

1,549 

-2.040 

-491 

165 

89 
100 
252 

160 
330 
136 
353 

454 
306 
170 
113 

212 
192 
295 
352 

1,554 

-2,461 

-907 

171 
105 
114 
224 

265 
473 
185 
363 

377 
266 
178 
169 

183 
190 
309 
558 

1,755 

-2.828 
-1,073 

219 
115 
133 
290 

380 
586 
218 
393 

325 
391 
187 
255 

162 
179 
339 
761 

2,181 
-3.383 
-1,200 

337 
120 
131 
322 

475 
665 
226 
419 

299 
411 
197 
433 

169 
155 
368 
939 

448(2 
-669 
-221 

86(2 
27 
21 
68 

93(2 

148 
44 
89 

75 

81 

39 

103 

45(2 

35 

82 

209 

mos)l 

ii 

ii 

mos) 
ii 
•i 
ii 

mos) 
ii 
•t 
ti 

•i 
ii 
ii 
it 

mos) 
ii 
ii 
ti 

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 

N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

4.  Machinery  and  transp.  equipment  • 
0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

4.  Machinery  and  transp.  equipment  • 
P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

9 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

R.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

Million  US$ 
ii 

Million  US$ 
it 

ii 

Million  US$ 
ii 

3.061 

-216 

47 

4 

9 

244 

8 
236 

712 
209 

132 
3.09 

-614 

119 

13 

27 

292 

8 
287 

877 
208 

169 
2.08 

-772 

129 

11 

26 

358 

10 
348 

972 
261 

257 
2.90 

-goi1* 

n.a. 

3 

654(M 

_ 

10 

644  ' 

931(H) 
371 

575 
2.82 

tr) 

fl 
t 
f 

f 

»r> 

2.49(Mar) 

C.D./W. 

>d  from  IMF. 

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

A    3 

2.  SDRs  

T.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS* 
U.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 

V*                          « 

W.  CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES   

Y.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official)* 

t  BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

2.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

3.  Singapore,  "Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics" 

"Yearbook  of  Statistics." 

4.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

5.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

and 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

UN  "World 
Based  on  < 
IBRD. 
Tables  on 

Energy  Si 
:ountry  di 

pages  5  i 

ipplies." 
ita  adjusl 

ind  6;  da  1 

:ed  by  A.: 
:a  obtain* 

>  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero, 
'•ess  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 


9   -    End  of  period. 


Estimate. 


P  -  Preliminary. 
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SINGAPORE 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


IT  KM 


A. 


B. 


BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
b 


l.a. 
b. 


2. 
3- 
k. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


f.o.b, 


Exports , 

Imports,  f.o.bT 

Trade  balance 


Nonmonetary  gold  

Freight  and  insurance 
Other  transportation  . 
Travel  


Investment  income 
Other  government  . 
Other  private 
Total  services  . 


UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS  . . 

9.    Private  

10.    Government  (net) 


C. 


CAPITAL  FLOWS  t ' 

Nonmonetary  sectors 

11,  12.  Direct  &  other  private  long-term  capital  ... 

Loans   received,    net   

Other  long-term  capital  

Private  short-term  

Local  government  

Central  government  

a.  Loan  recerVed  (net)  

b.  ADB  &  IBRD  holdings  of  Singapore  currency 

c.  Capital  subscriptions  

d.  Other  assets  * 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Monetary  sectors 
16.    Commercial  banks  ■ 

a.  Liabilities  (incr.  +  )  ... 

b.  Assets  (incr.  -  )  


17.     Central  institutions  

D.  18.  ALLOCATION  OF  SDRs  

E.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS 


19. 
20. 


Liabilities 
Assets  


a.  Monetary  golde  

b.  SDRs  

c.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

d.  Central  government  foreign  exchange 

e.  Assets  of  currency  authoritye» t  ..•• 


1968 


-142 

1,172 

•1.554 

-382 

(-5) 
-98 
141 
42 
23 
146 
-14 
240 

-13 

-16 

3 


127 


NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 


40 
(17) 
(23) 


49 
(2) 

(-D 
(-) 

(48) 


38 
41 
-3 


•217 


-217 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-201) 

(-16) 

245 


1969 


-216 

1,461 

■1.916 

-455 

(-6) 

-116 

141 

63 

40 

133 

-22 

239 

-12 

-16 

4 


47 
(10) 
(37) 


7 

(9) 
(-1) 
(-D 

(-) 


-57 
-18 
-39 


-96 


-96 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-62) 

(-34) 

326 


1970 


-614 

1,446 

•2.302 

-856 

(-2) 

-143 

165 

82 

39 

132 

-33 

242 

zi 

-21 
13 


180 


1971 


-772 

1,664 

■2.65^ 

-988 

(-D 

-170 

165 

98 

56 

118 

-51 

216 

-12 

-23 

11 


285 


119 

(27) 

(92) 


26 

(27) 
(-) 

(-D 
(-) 


34 
38 
-4 


■  185 


-185 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-136) 

(-49) 

627 


1972 


■  908 


2,011 
-3,139 
•1,128 

(-2) 

-201 

226 

127 

68 

73 

-73 

220 


■14 
5 


325 


-320 


-320 

(-) 

(-) 

(-2) 

(-65) 

(-253) 

819 


129 

(13) 

(116) 

191 

25 

(26) 

(-D 

(-) 

(-) 

15 

(16) 
(-) 
(-) 

(-D 

130 
199 
-69 

118 
194 
-76 

-319 


-319 

(-) 
(-) 

(-) 

(-319) 

(-) 

911 


ESQH2 

mi 


mm 


NOTE:   Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.  Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

t  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 

SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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SINGAPORE 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


P  -  Preliminary.     n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 


a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services: 


1-   Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net  


($  Millions) 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

19721 

1,578 

•1,720 

-142 

1,898 

-2,114 

-216 

1,942 

-2,556 

-614 

2,183 

-2,955 

-772 

2,615 

-3,523 

-908 

b  -  Excludes  trade  with  Indonesia. 

c  -  Nonmonetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade. 

d  -  Mainly  receipts  from  U.K.  armed  forces  stationed  in  Singapore. 

e  -  Changes  in  monetary  gold  holdings  are  included  in  changes  in  assets  of  currency  authority. 

f  -  Including  Singapore's  estimated  share  of  the  Malaya-British  Borneo  Currency  Board's  assets. 
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SINGAPORE 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  .... 

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  ... 

d.  Other  tax  revenue  

e .  Nontax  revenue  

2.  Government  enterprise  surplus  used 
for  capital  outlay  

3.  From  foreign  grants  

B .  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Current  

a.  Defense  and  internal  security  . . 

b.  Education  

c.  Health  

d.  Other  

2.  Capital0  

a.  Land  development  

b.  Education  

c.  Housing  

d.  Industry  and  commerce  

e.  Public  utilities  

f.  Transport  and  communications  ... 

g.  Other  

C.  DEFICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  (+)  

D .  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  , 


Fiscal  Year  ending  a 


1968 


1969 


1970/71 


1971/72 


1972  ' 


Millions  of  Singapore  dollars 


916     1,071 


870 
158 
87 
121 
169 
335 


45 
_1 

982 

602 
131 
147 
74 
250 


380 
39 
12 
72 
58 

106 
49 
44 


-66 
66 

74 


1,026 
198 
101 
133 
218 
376 


45 


1,040 

682 
231 
157 
75 
219 


358 
20 
13 
72 

113 
68 
53 
19 


+3J. 

-n 

-69 
38 


1.471 


82 


1,547 

980 
375 
174 
83 
3  48 


567 
36 
11 
93 
214 
104 
82 
27 


-76 
76 
-20 

96 


1,705 


325 
143 
163 
322 
672 


80 


1,826 

1,179 

508 

187 

91 

393 


647 

37 

14 

150 

203 

100 

110 

33 


-m 

121. 
n.a. 


1.774 

1,619 
3  50 
143 
158 
335 
633 


155 


2.570 


697 
210 
114 
399 


,150 

65 

24 

293 

188 

274 

229 

77 


•796 
796 


62' 


119 
224 


91 


503 

247 

74 

40 

142 


408 

23 

9 

104 
bl 
97 
«1 
7  "I 


-282 
j>82 

n.a. 


♦Converted  at  2.82  Singapore  dollars  per  U.S.  dollar. 

a  -  1968  and  1969  are  calendar  years;  1970/71  to  1972/73  are  fiscal  years  ending  March  31.    b  -  Budget 
estimates.    c  -  Includes  development  expenditures  of  statutory  authorities  as  follows:   1968  -  243; 
1969  -  232;  1970/71  -  343;  1971/72  -  463;  and  1972/73  -  844  million  Singapore  dollars. 

NOTE:   Data  are  taken  from  government  publications  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  with  A.I.D.  concepts  for 
a  consolidated  statement  of  government  finances  (i.e.  A.I.D.  Form  10-74). 
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ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


China's  (Taiwan)  economy  has  grown  rapidly  over  the  past  decade.  Between  1958  and 
1967  the  gross  national  product  expanded  by  more  than  9  percent  a  year.  Economic  growth  has 
transformed  the  industrial  sector  (including  manufacturing,  mining,  construction  and  power)  to 
the  point  where  in  1967  it  made  a  significantly  greater  contribution  than  agriculture  to  the 
national  product.   In  large  measure,  this  economic  progress  has  been  due  to  the  effective  use 
of  substantial  U.S.  economic  aid,  to  an  enterprising  and  skilled  population,  and  tc  a  govern- 
ment which  has  facilitated  economic  development  in  the  private  sector.   In  June  1965  Taiwan's 
economic  position  was  judged  stable  enough  to  permit  the  phaseou1  of  U.S.   aid  programs  on  a 
concessional  basis. 


The  lU  million  inhabitants  are  almost,  entirely  Chinese;  .vine  85%  are  native  born  and 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  are  mainlanders  who  came  to  Taiwan  after  19^5.  Ethnically  homoge- 
neous, they  follow  social  and  cultural  patterns  similar  to  those  of  the  pre-fiommunist  mainland 
of  China.   The  strength  of  basic  institutions,  such  as  the  extend.  !  family  system,  and  the 
homogeneity  of  the  population  in  terms  of  physical  characteristics,  culture,  language,  and 
commonly  accepted  values,  have  been  important  elements  in  Taiwan's  social  stability.  By  Asian 
standards,  levels  of  living,  public  health  and  education  are  relatively  high. 


Taiwan  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world  and  large  numbers 
of  workers  from  agricultural  areas  have  migrated  to  the  cities  to  seek  employment  in  the  rapid- 
ly growing  industrial  sector.   Between  I96H  and  1966  alone,  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
in  agriculture  declined  by  an  estimated  10  percent,  most  of  them  going  into  manufacturing  and 
construction.  Urban  unemployment  and  underemployment  are  relatively  high,  and  many  of  those 
unable  to  find  regular  jobs  have  become  self-employed  in  various  trade  and  service  activities. 
One  of  the  more  important  factors  in  the  island's  development  has  been  the  educational  level, 
energy,  and  application  of  the  people.   Their  willingness  to  innovate  and  work  hard  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  impressive  strides  in  agriculture,  despite  the  paucity  of  arable 
land,  and  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  eounti-y's  industrial  and  export  bj.se  in  the  face  of 
scant  no nagri cultural  resources.   While  skills  within  the  labor  force  are  increasing  because 
of  on-the-job  training  and  the  government's  emphasis  on  vocational  education,  qualified  manage- 
ment personnel  are  still  in  short  supply. 

Growth  in  agricultural  output  at  a  yearly  rate  of  U.5  percent  since  the  early  1950 's 
has  not  only  been  large  enough  to  supply  the  demands  for  food  resulting  from  rapid  population 
growth  and  rising  incomes,  it  has  also  provided  a  surplus  for  exports.   Farm  products,  including 
processed  items,  account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  These  impressive 
accomplishments  have  flowed  mainly  from  significant  improvements  in  agricultural  productivity 
—  larger  outputs  per  acre  and  per  agricultural  worker.  Another  important  contributing  factor 
has  been  the  widespread  agrarian  reform  measures  instituted  by  the  government.  Paddy  yields 
increased  by  70  %  or  3-2%  annually  from  19^8  to  1965  while  the  farmers*  share  of  the  rice 
crop  increased  from  ^3%  to  80%.   Next  to  Japan,  Taiwan  has  the  meet  highly  developed  agricul- 
tural system  in  the  East,  and  the  yields  per  acre  of  major  crops  are  among  the  world's  highest. 

The  industrial  sector  has  shown  the  most  dynamic  growth  in  the  overall  economic 
picture;  the  share  of  manufacturing  in  GNP  rose  to  20$  in  I967  from  15$  in  1958.  Industries 
which  have  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years  include  electronics,  textiles,  plywood,  fertilizer, 
chemicals,  cement,  glass,  plastics  and  food-processing.   Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
expansion  of  electric  power  which  has  been  hard  put  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand, 
particularly  within  industry,  where  more  than  75  percent  of  the  power  is  consumed.   Taiwan  is 
relatively  poor  in  mineral  resources  but  coal,  the  most  important  commercial  source  of  energy, 
is  mined  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

There  have  been  recurring  trade  deficits  which  in  past  years  were  largely  financed 
by  U.S.  aid.   Foreign  trade  has  expanded  steadily  while  undergoing  significant  structural 
changes.   Exports  in  the  two  years  1965-66  were  300%  above  those  in  1952-53-   ith  export 
diversification  the  ratio  of  sugar  and  rice  exports  to  total  exports  fell  from  over  75%  to 
less  than  20%  during  this  period  and  textiles  replaced  sugar  as  the  leading  export.   Imports 
tripled,  but  industrial  goods  rose  more  rapidly  than  other  categories  because  a  major  portion 
of  the  import  expansion  was  in  response  to  industrial  growth  -  -  particularly  the  development 
of  export -processing  industries  utilizing  imported  materials. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  ..  At  its  closest  point  Taiwan  is  9,0  miles  from  the  Chinese  Mainland 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Nearly  two- thirds 
of  the  island  is  occupied  by  steep  mountains  which  run  from  north  to  south.   There  is  a 
relatively  wide  and  fertile  plain  on  the  west  coast;  on  the  east  coast  the  mountains  leave 
only  a  small  area  to  be  easily  developed.  Except  for  a  new  road,  tne  rugged  tc-rain  cuts 
off  rail  and  highway  communication  between  the  east  and  west  coasts.  The  shor4,  swift 
rivers,  while  not  suitable  for  navigation,  are  good  sources  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
water  for  irrigation.   The  wet  southwest  monsoon  lasts  from  mid-June  through  August  and 
the  dry  northeast  monsoon  from  November  through  May.   Taiwan  is  struck  by  several  typhoons 
each  year.  It  is  also  subject  to  earthquakes  and  from  time  to  time  experiences  severe 
shocks.  Conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for  growing  rice  and  sugar. 

AREA  13,900  square  miles  (including  Penghu  archipelago  and  the  islands  of 

Quemoy  and  Matsu);  less  than  the  combined  area  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut.  It  is  2J4O  miles  long  and  85  miles  wide. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  2k%   of  the  total,  higher  than  most  countries  in  East  Asia;  per  capita 

agricultural  land  of  0.1  acres  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
The  average  size  farm  is  3  acres.  Some  15$  of  the  farms  are  tenant-operated;  of  the 
remainder,  62$  are  fully-owned  and  23$  partially- owned .  Most  land  produces  an  average 
of  two  crops  per  year;  on  some  land  farmers  raise  three  and  even  four  crops  a  year. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice,  sugar  and  sweet  potatoes  are  by  far  the  major  crops;  Taiwan 

has  achieved  considerable  crop  diversification  in  high  value  cash 
crops  for  export  such  as  bananas,  citrus  fruits,  canned  pineapples,  mushrooms  and 
asparagus.  Of  less  importance  are  peanuts,  soybeans,  tobacco,  jute,  wheat  and  cassava. 
Hogs  and  poultry  are  the  principal  livestock  raised. 

FORESTS  About  55$  of  the  area  is  forested  (world  average  30$).  Softwoods 

comprise  19$  of  all  the  stands,  and  hardwoods  the  remainder. 

FISHERIES  The  fish  catch  is  making  substantial  gains  each  year.  Currently 

the  ocean  catch  accounts  for  85$  of  total  landings  and  is  still 
expanding.  The  catch  from  fish  ponds  is  constant,  while  that  from  coastal  waters  is 
declining  in  importance. 

FUELS  There  are  ample  supplies  of  coking  coal  and  a  poor  quality  of 

bituminous  coal.   Sufficient  quantities  of  natural  gas  have  been 
found  to  provide  foundation  for  a  urea  factory.  Petroleum  output  is  not  important. 

MINERALS  Taiwan  is  not  rich  in  minerals.   There  are  relatively  abundant 

supplies  of  salt,  limestone,  silicon  sands,  dolomite,  talc,  and 
low-grade  graphite.  Reserves  of  sulphur,  pyrite,  low-grade  copper  and  gold  are  limited. 

WATER  RESOURCES  Taiwan  has  large  potential  untapped  hydroelectric  power  resources. 

Hydro  power  generation  rose  from  2.6  million  KWH  in  1967  to  3.9  in 
1968  when  it  accounted  for  39$  of  total  power  generation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GDP  In  1970  the  GDP  distribution  was:  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

19%;  manufacturing  25$;  trade  l8$;  transportation  and  communications 
9%;  construction  5%',   mining  1%  and  othct-  23$. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  15.3  million  (1972);  about  8k%   of  population  are  Taiwanese;  "mainlanders" 

1U$  and  aborigines  2$.  At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  250,000  Japanese 
left  the  island  and  were  placed  by  1.25  million  Chinese  from  Mainland  China. 

Annual  Growth  About  2.4%. 

Density  1,104  per  square  mile,  which  ranks  the  island  among  the  most  heavily 

populated  countries  in  the  world . 

Religion  ,  A  mixture  of  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism  and  folk  practices . 

LABOR  FORCE  Of     million  civilian  population  15  years  and  older  ( 1971)  4.9 

million  were  in  the  labor  force.  About  4.8  million  of  the  labor 
force  were  employed  and  81,000  were  unemployed.  Of  the  4.8  million  employed,  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fisheries  accounted  for  34%,  manufacturing  23%,  commerce  14%,  and  others 
29$. 
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EDUCATION  (See  page  8  for  student  and  teacher  data) 

General  Educational  training  is  available  from  the  primary  grades  through  the 

university  level.  The  Nationalist  Chinese  have  made  it  possible  for 
those  of  Taiwanese  descent  to  have  greater  access  to  higher  education  and  have  increased 
the  number  of  institutions  providing  higher  education.  In  1971,  42%  of  the  population  1$ 
and  older,  had  a  primary  education,  24%  a  high  school  education,  h%   higher  education, 
and  4%  other  schooling. 

Literacy 85%  of  the  population  age  12  and  over. 

HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  ...  70  years  (1971),  well  above  average  for  East  Asia. 
Infant  Mortality  ..  18  per  1,000  live  births  (1969). 

Physicians  One  physician  per  1,340  persons  (l97l). 

Facilities  The  network  for  health  services  extends  to  all  areas.  There  are 

facilities  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  malaria,  trachoma, 
veneral  diseases,  vaccinations  for  children  and  maternity  and  child  health  services. 

Diet  Per  capita  caloric  intake  was  2,620  in  I969.  By  Asian  standards  the 

people  are  well  fed;  consumption  of  meat  is  relatively  high. 
Main  Diseases  Tuberculosis,  diptheria,  trachoma,  typhoid  and  dysentery. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  The  major  cities  of  the  west  coast  are  all  linked  together;  on  the  east 

coast  the  railroad  extends  from  Hualien  to  Taitung.  Total  route  mileage 
is  2,380  of  which  about  half  is  used  mainly  for  sugar  and  lumber  and  is  not  intensively 
used.  Freight  traffic  in  1969  was  about  80$  above  the  195>3  level. 

HIGHWAYS  10,300 miles,  of  which  46%  is  paved  with  concrete  or  bituminous  surfacing. 

The  remainder  has  macadam  or  gravel  surfacing. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  1.3  million  ton  fleet  in  1971.   Fleet  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 

decade. 

HARBORS  The  two  good  harbors  Keelung  and  Kahsiung,  are  well  equipped. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ..  Internal  service  is  provided  by  two  airlines.  The  island  is  also  served 

by  international  airlines. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Power  output  in  1969  was  more  than  double  the  1963  level  and  is  still 

growing.  Both  hydro  and  thermal  generating  capacity  have  increased 
substantially.  Thermal  capacity  is  needed  to  supplement  hydroelectric 
power  during  the  dry  season. 

MANUFACTURING  Industrial  production  in  1972  rose  to  497%  above  the  1963  level;  the 

rapid  expansion  is  continuing.  A  wide  range  of  products  is  made  including 
some  heavy  equipment,  aluminum  and  petroleum  products. 

MINING  The  mining  sector  employs  about  2%   of  the  labor  force  and  accounts  for 

about  the  same  percentage  of  the  GDP.  Coal  accounts  for  the  major 
portion  of  mineral  output;  production  of  metallic  ores  is  erratic. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Exports  have  increased  substantially  in  the  last  decade.  Sugar,  the  major 

export  in  the  1950's  has  diminished  in  relative  importance  as  exports 

became  more  diversified.  Other  major  exports  are  textiles,  metals  and  machinery,  bananas, 

plywood,  and  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  pineapple,  mushrooms  and  asparagus. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  export  markets.  Between  1957-60  Japan  took 

roughly  38£  of  all  exports;  in  1972  it  took  13%.  In  1959  the  United  States  took  6%   of 

all  exports;  in  1972  it  took  1+3$. 

IMPORTS  1968-72  imports  also  increased  substantially  over  the  1958-60  levels.  The 

principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Principal 

imports  are  machinery  and  tools;  ores,  metals  and  products  of  metal;  vehicles  and  vessels; 

electrical  materials;  chemicals;  raw  cotton;  grains  and  cereals;  and  petroleum  and  products. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


ITEM 


A.    P0H1II-ATI0N      (Mid-year)    .. 
Inaual  CravlA       2.4%  /'• 


. nl  (r/«i»      65% 


PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Total  production  Index  ...... 

2.  Per  capita  production  index  . 

3.  Sugar  cane 

4.  Rice,  rough  (calendar  year) 

5 .  Bananas  


INDUSTRY/MINING 

1.  Industrial  production  index 

2.  Manufacturing  index  

3 .  Cement  

4.  Crude  steel  

5.  Mining  index  

6.  Coal  

7 .  Natural  gas  

FORESTRY/FISHERIES 

1.  Fish  catch  

2.  Timber  production  

ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production 

2.  Per  capita  production 


F. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT' 

Total  GNP,  current  prices  ... 
Total  GNP,  current  prices  ... 


Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources... 

Private  consumption  

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment 

Change  in  stocks 

Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollar::  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1961-65=100 

II 

1,000  MT 


1963=100 
1,000  MT 

tt 

1963=100 

1,000  MT 

Mil.  cu.  mtr. 

1,000  MT 
Mil.  cu.  mtr. 

Million  KWH 
KWH 


flil.  NT$ 
Million  US$ 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 


PRICE  INDEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices 

2.  Consumer  prices  . 


Taipei 


* 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 

I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues  .......... 

2.  Total  expenditures  ...... 

3.  of  which:  Defense  ...... 

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  .. 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net) 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  . 


EXTERNAL   PUBLIC    DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan.  1 

2.  Annual  payments  .............. 

3.  Amortization  ................ 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


1963=100 


1963=100 


Bil.  NT$ 


Million  US$ 


} 


I960  <?     1969 


1 1 , 1 50 


87 
95 

6,740 

2,500 

110 


71 

72 

1.180 
174C 

85 
3,960 

23 

260 


3,800 
340 


62.6 
1,565 

2,240 
325 
195 

2,370 

1,411 

616 

278 

65 

+6.2% 
201 

+3.07. 


88 
89 


60 


14,290 


128 

109 

7,010 

3,040 

590 


277 

294 

4,090 

240 

118 

4,640 
894 

560 
1.1 

11,370 
800 


L970 


14,610 


134 

112 

5,990 

3,230 

460 


326 
347 

4,310 
290 
118 

4,480 
920 

610 
1.1 

13, 460 \ 

920 


190.8 
4,770 

5,027 
1,375 
1,326 

5,076 
2,894 

996 
1,058 

128 

+8.7% 
352 

+6.27. 


103 
117 


284 


218.4 
5,460 

5,589 
1,746 
1,731 

5,604 
3,085 
1,063 
1,257 
199 

+11.2% 
382 

+8.67. 


1971 


14,970 


134 

109 

7,880 

3,030 

470 


394 

426 

5,040 

390 

125 
4,100 
1,090 

650 
1.2 

15,430^ 
1,030 


1972 


lr),  1  HI 


143f 

114 

7,090 

3,200 

440 


497 

544 

5,690 

460 

131 

3,910 

1,260 

690 
1.1 


I  //  i 


15,700 


106 
122 


344 


249.3 
6,230 

6,230 
2,228 
2,388 

6,070 
3,344 
1,098 
1,503 
125 

+11.5% 

416 

+9.07. 


106 
125 


448 


287.3 
7,180 

6,915 
2,918 
3,364 

8,469 
5,419 
1,145 
1,720 
185 

+11.0% 

451 

+8.4% 


539(2  mos) 
622 
927 
80 
121 
530 
237 


111 
131 


589 


(Fiscal  year  ending  June  30) 


125(5  mos) 
136   •• 


685(May) 


42.95 

48.72 

53.68 

59.56 

39.66 

47.38 

52.15 

59.67 

+3.29 

+1.34 

+1.53 

-.11 

Not   Avail 

able 

364.3 

55.4 

(38.9) 


509.8 

77.2 

(54.1) 


616.4 
105.3 
(75.7) 


718.9 

144.3 

(106.2) 


+  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.     E  -  Estimate.     *  -  End  of  period.     \    -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.    *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.    **  -  Converted  at  rate  of  40  NT$  per  U.S. 
dollar.     a  -  Includes  military  personnel.     b  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  year  stated.     c  -  1961  data. 
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ITEM 

FOREIGN   TRADE 

K.  COMMODITY  TRADE 

1.  Exports,  C.o.b . 

2.  Imports,  c.i.f 

3.  Trade  balance 

SELECTED  TRADING   PARTNERS 
L.    Exports    to:     1.    United   States    ... 
(f.o.b. )         2.   Japan 

3 .  Hong  Kong , 

4.  Vietnam,  South  . 

5.  Communist  bloc  . 
M.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States  , 

(c.i.f.)      2.  Japan , 

3.  Germany,  F.R. 

4.  Communist  bloc 

N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Textiles  , 

2.  Sugar  

3.  Rice  

4.  Bananas  

5.  Mushrooms  (canned)  

6.  Plywood  

0.  MAIN  IMPORTS(c.i.f.) 

1.  Crude  oil  

2.  Raw  cotton  

3.  Beans  and  peas . 

P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

1.   Sugar  

Q.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  ♦  Imp) 

1.  Export  price  index  

2.  Import  price  index  


UNIT 


I960 


7 


1969 


1971 


1972 


197  3 


10 


8,10 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


US$/100  lbs. 


1963=100 


164 
■297 
-133 

19 

62 

21 

3 

113 

105 

11 


12 

73 

5 

5 


19 
22 
15 

3.83 


80 


1,049 

■1,213 

-163 


399 

158 

93 

56 

285 

537 
49 


1,428 

■1,524 

-96 

563 
215 
136 

45 

364 

653 

62 


191 

309 

46 

45 

5 

1 

48 

31 

27 

28 

64 

78 

53 

60 

48 

77 

55 

67 

3.95 


85 
n.  a. 


5.03 


1,998 

■1,844 

154 

857 

244 

160 

57 

408 

827 

80 


500 
63 
5 
43 
45 
95 

81 
85 
72 

6.10 


90 
n.a. 


2,916 

•2,520 

396 


1,251 
377 
229 

47 

545 

1,049 

92 


693 

79 

2 

30 

56 

137 

172 
92 

5 


98 
n.a. 


275(Jan) 
■218  " 
57  " 

107 (Jan) 
47 
21 
2 

44 

89 

8 


67 
3 


12 

7 


11 


PAYMENTS  «   RESERVES 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS  

1.  Gold 

2.  SDRs  

3.  Reserve  position  in  the  IMF  

4.  Foreign  exchange  ................ 

OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS  ' 
COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 

CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES   

COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES* 

EXCHANGE  RATE  (official)* 

1.   Selling  rate  


Million 

ii 

it 

US$ 

-130 

6 

83 

10 

Million 

US$ 

117 
41 

76 

Million 

US$ 

10 

NT$  per  US$ 


39.85 


-49 
52 
-5 
-4 

443 
82 


361 

26 


40.10 


-15 
61 
-6 
-4 

624 
82 

60 
482 

32 


40.10 


159 
52 
-2 
-1 

526 
87 


439 
106 


40.10 


446 


738 
87 


651 


94 


40.10 


792 (May) 
97  " 


695  " 


30(Mar) 


38.10(June) 


T  BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  USAID  Reports  and  A.I.D./W  estimates.  7. 

2.  USDA  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  special  calculations     8. 

for  A.I.D./W  and  FAS  crop  circulars.  9. 

3.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics."  10. 

4.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook."  11. 

5.  Taiwan  Statistical  Data  Book. 

6.  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies." 


Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  SER/FM/SR. 
IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 
IBRD. 

Industry  of  Free  China. 

Tables  on  pages  11  and  12;  data  based  on  USAID 
and  IMF  reports. 


.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 


9   -    End  of  period. 


Estimate. 


Preliminary. 
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TAIWAN 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

(For  additional  data  see  pages  5-6) 


Production 

160  r— ■ 

(Irtdenes    1961-65  =  100) 


130 


100 


Total  Output 

Agriculture 
Per  Coptto-^ 


J L L 


(1963=100) 


544 

V/7A 


426 


294 


347 


Manufacturing 


i  liii  H 


(  1963=100) 


497 
Pi! 


394 


326 


277 


£AII  Industry 


(1963=100) 


18         118         l|5      J21 

%Minina^ 
fa 


III 


1969    1970    1971     1972  1969    1970     1971     1972 

P-  Preliminary 


Domestic  Prices  and 

800 

(Indexes    1963  =  100) 

Annual 
600 


Money 


400 


200 


100 


Money  Supply^    / 


V 


.**' 


-Consumer  Prices^ 
( Taipei ) 


Quarterly 


-^ 


m* 


1968     '69        '70        '71         '72 

-^End  of  period   -^Average  for   period 


I     I      I      I     I     I      I      I      I     I      I 

1971  1972         1973 


Foreign  Trade 


4500 


3000- 


1500-;- 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Deficit 


Quarterly 
(at  annual  rate) 


I    I    i       1_J 


1967     '68        '69       '70        '71         '72      1972         1973 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 

1500 


Jv 


1000 


500 


($  Millions) 


'End  of  period 


'71       1972       1973 
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TAIWAN 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3  5) 


GROSS    DOMESTIC    PRODUCT,     BY    ACTIVITY* 

Agriculture,    forestry  and  fishing , 

Mining , 

Manufacturing 

Construction , 

Transport,  communications  and  utilities  . . 

Trade  and  finance 

Other 


Percent 


1255 

31-5 

1.7 

1U.3 

4.6 

5.8 
17.4 
24.5 


I960 

31.3 

2.3 

17.3 

4.2 

6.8 

15.8 

22.3 


2,3 


LABOR  FORCE  s 

Percent  of  total  population  

Female  component  of  labor  force  

Wage  and  saxary  earner  component  of  labor  force 

Distribution  of  Labor  Force 


Percent 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  .. 

Mining  

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications,  utilities 

Trade  and  finance  

Other  h. 


1956 
30.5 
19-3 
33.1 


50.1 
1.5 

10.9 
2.1 
3.6 
6.7 

25.1 


33- 
22.2 

M.5 


34.8 
l.U 

11.5 
2.1 
3.6 
8.7 

37-9 


33.8 
1.7 

22.5 
6.0 
5.6 

14.1 

16.3 


3,4 


*,-5 


DEMOGRAPHIC    DATA 
Population  by  Age 

Total  

Less  than  5  years  

5-14  years  

15-19  years  

20-39  years  < 

40-59  years  

60  years  and  over  

Births  and  Deaths 

Infant  mortality  (under  1  yr.  per  1,000  live  births 

Birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  population)  

Death  rate  (per  1,000  population)  • 

Urbanization 


Percent 


Urban  population  as   %  of  total  population 


Ratio 


Percent 


1955 
100.0 

19.6 
23.7 

10.2 
28.4 
14.0 

4.1 
1955-59 
n.a. 
42.8 

8.0 
1955 


I960 

100.0 

17-9 

27.6 

8.7 

27.2 

14.5 

4.1 

1960-64 

n.a. 

37.1 

6.4 

"8 


3,7 


EDUCATION 

Primary:  Students 
Teachers 


1,000 


19! 


Secondary:  Students  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher-training 

Teachers  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teac her- trai nlng 


Third  Level:  Students 
Teachers' 


9 


Primary  students  as  $  of  5-l4  age  group  . . . 
Secondary  students  as  $  of  15-19  age  group 
Primary  &  secondary  as  %  of  5-19  age  group 


Percent 


50 
213 

iU5 

60 
7 

9-5 

~Z 

3 

0.5 

18 


54 
24 
45 


1,238 

1,038 

19.9 

0.9 

49 

41 

8 

* 

223 
12 

62 
69 
64 


n.a.  -  Not  available.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 
9  -   Includes  universities,  higher  technical  schools,  teacher- training  colleges  and  theological  schools. 


Sources: 

1.  National    Income   of    the    ROC. 

2.  IL0  Year   Hook. 

3-  Taiwan  Statistical  Abstract, 
'l.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 


5.  International  Demographic  Statistics  Center, 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

6.  UN  Working  Paper  and  UN  Monthly  Bulltein  of 

Statistics,  November  1971. 

7.  UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook. 


a  -  See  also  GNP  on  Page  5 


Includes  umemployed. 
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TAIWAN 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Billions  of  NT  dollars 


$  Million."* 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Domestic  revenue  

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  .... 

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  ... 

d.  Profits  of  fiscal  monopolies  ... 

e.  Other  tax  revenue  

f.  Receipts  from  government 

enterprises  

G.   Other  nontax  revenue  

2 .  From  foreign  grants  

a.  U.S.  Government  

b.  Other  

B.  EXPENDITURE   -   TOTAL    

1.  Current  

a.  General  Admin.  &  Defense , 

b.  Education,  Science  &  Culture  .  ., 

c.  Health  &  Social  Welfare  

d.  Other   current     


Capital  

a.  Public  works  . 

b.  Investment  in  public 

enterprises 


32.333    42,9^6    48.715    53,682 


48,715 


C.      DEFICIT   (-)   OR   SURPLUS    (+) 


3,071 

4,458 

360 

360 


32,186 

26,744 

17,938 

4,865 

2,581 

1,360 


5,442 
3,438 

2,004 


+147 


2,546 
9,324 
8,564 
5,433 
6,893 

4,829 

5,117 

24Q 

240 


39,656 

32,459 

20,393 

6,818 

3,725 

1,523 


7,197 
3,810 

3,387 


+3,290 


3,438 
10,662 
9,840 
6,007 
6,717 

4,937 
7,114 


47.378 

38,583 

23,977 

7,992 

4,712 

1,902 


8,795 
5,619 

3,176 


+1.337 


4,517 

12,086 

10,407 

6,455 

7,201 

6,034 
6,982 


52,150 

43,638 

26,172 

9,636 

5,683 

2,147 


8,512 
5,011 

3,501 


+1,532 


59.554 

59,554 
5,219 

39,464 


6,565 
8,306 


59.668 

49,382 
26,677 
11,169 

8,044 
3,492 


10,286 
5,193 

5,093 


■114 


1,489 

1,489 
130 


987 


164 
208 


1,492 

1,235 

667 

279 

201 

88 


257 
130 

127 


-3 


♦Converted  at  40  NT  dollars  per  U.S.  dollar. 


Estimate. 


a  -  Includes  provincial  and  government  amounts, 
b  -  Sino-American  Fund  for  Economic  Development. 

NOTE:  Data  are  taken  from  government  publications  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  with  A.I.D.  concepts  for 
a  consolidated  statement  of  government  finances  (i.e.  A.I.D."  Form  IO-7U). 
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TAIWAN 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
IMillions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES* 

l.a.  Exports,  f.o.b.   

b.  Imports,  f.o.b."  

Trade  balance  

2.  Nonmonetary  goldc 

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

h .    Other  transportation  

5 .  Travel  

6 .  Investment  income  

7 ■    Other  government  

8 .  Other  private  

Total  services  

B.  UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS 

9.  Private  

a.  PL  k80   (voluntary  agencies)  

10.  Central  government,  net  

U.S.  grants  

Other  

C.  CAPITAL  PLOWS  t 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Direct  investment 

12.  Other  private  long-term  

13.  Other  private  short-term 

14.  Local  government  

1$.         Central  government   

a.  Loan  receipts   

U.S 

Other  

b.  Loan  repayments  

U.S 

Other  

c.  U.S.  Gov't,  holdings  of  Taiwan  dollars 

d.  Other  

Monetary  Sector 

l6"I    Deposit  money  banks  

17.    Central  institutions  

D.  ALLOCATION  OF  SBRs  

E.  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS  

19*    Liabilities  

20.    Assets  

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  SDRs 

c.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

d.  Foreign  exchange  

P.  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


!>>(,•<      iO(,o      ion 
-134       -49      -15 


826 

(-) 
-57 

-1Q 
U9 

-18 
12 

16 
15 
(2) 

1 


Sj 


27 

51 

-52 

6 

_2i 
(-) 

c& 

(-) 

17 
17 

_9 
-1 


* 


35 

12 


1,081 
•1,100 

-19 

(-) 

-66 
-3 
5h 

-21 

31 

=il 
-30 

_8 
13 
(-) 
-5 
(-) 
(-5) 
-51 

51 
108 

-3* 

8 

-20 

(-) 

(*) 
-k 

m 

(-) 

-10 

-6 

44 
-20B* 


IS 

-1 


76 
17 


1,^65 
"^ 

(-) 
-88 
-11 

63 
-29 

-1 

1U 
20 
(-) 
-6 

(-) 
(-6) 

173 

61 

62 

68 

5 

■1$ 

* 

(-) 
(*) 
-k 

fft 

(-*) 
5 
-16 

22 

-31 


-174 

-174 


-60 

-11a 


10.-1 

159 
2,047 

-1,7 '6 
291 

(-2) 

-10$ 

-21* 

69 

-37 

-9 

-26 

-13? 

11 
13 
(-) 

-2 

(-) 
(-2) 
-136 

52 
35 

-48 
3 

1 
3 

(3) 
(-) 

± 

(-4) 

(-) 

4 
-2 

14 
-197 


-40 

-40 

1 

60 
-101 


1 0  •  :r 
446 

2,984 

■2,341 

643 

(-) 

-102 

-30 

43 

-40 

-32 

-36 

-197 

17 
15 
(-) 
2 
(-) 
(2) 
-279 

}  84 

-13 
7 

14 
1 


13 

73 

-445 


-212 

•212 
_* 


-212 
27 


NOTE:   Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.  Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

t  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 

SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


*  -  Less  than  $500,000. 
P  -  Preliminary. 


n.a.  or  blank  spaces  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 


a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services: 


1.  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net  


($  Millions) 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1,041 

-1.175 

-134 

1,326 

-1,375 

-49 

1,731 

-1,746 

-15 

2,388 

-2.229 

159 

3,364 

-2.918 

446 

b  -  Details  as  follows  ($  Millions): 


ITEM 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

• 
1971 

A.  Recorded  imports 

B.  Aid  imports 

1.  Financed  by  U.S. 

716.3 
763.5 

16.1 

7.6 
3.9 

-74.8 

n.a. 

i 

899.8 
892.5 

3.7 

1.6 
12.3 

-100.3 

88.0 

2.0 

1,100.3 
1,205.3 

1.7 

11.4 

-119.7 
1.6 

1,376.1 

1,754.6 
1,833.4 

9.2 

-180.8 

86.8 

6.0 

1,523.9 
0.1 

-155.7 
7.8 

2.  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
a.  P.L.  480 

ii.  Through  U.S.  private 

iii.  Purchased  with  new  Taiwan 

C.   Adjustment  for 

_________________________ _______________ 

c  -  Included  with  commodity  trade  data. 
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THAILAND 


0  50       100      150  Kilometers 


THAILAND 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Thailand  has  been  favored  with  a  history  of  self-government,  generally  adequate 
resources,  and  a  sense  of  national  unity  that  has  helped  it  to  avoid  many  of  the  social 
and  economic  tensions  prevalent  in  other  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

The  country  has  a  tropical  monsoon  climate  with  high  temperature  and  humidity  through- 
out most  of  the  year.  For  geographic  and  economic  purposes,  it  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  regions.   The  rich  Central  Plain  region  which  is  drained  by  the  Chao  Phraya  River  and 
its  connecting  canal  systems,  is  the  largest  producer  of  rice  and  contains  most  of  the 
country's  industrial  capacity  as  well  as  the  largest  share  of  the  population.   The  North- 
ern region  is  mostly  mountain  and  forest;  it  produces  rice  in  the  river  valleys  and  teak 
for  export.  The  Northeast  region  is  economically  retarded  by  inadequate  transportation, 
poor  soil,  and  alternate  droughts  and  floods,  but  special  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
develop  it;  linguistically  and  ethnically  the  people  in  this  region  have  close  ties  with 
the  Laotians.   The  Southern  region,  forming  the  isthmus  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  partic- 
ularly important  for  its  rubber  and  tin;  it  is  also  a  good  rice  producer. 

Most  of  the  population  lives  in  the  rural  areas.  Peasant-owned  farms  averaging  about 
10  acres,  adequate  for  a  Thai  family  at  the  subsistence  level,  predominate.  Bangkok  with 
about  2  million  people  is  the  political  and  commercial  center  of  the  nation.   The  Thais, 
who  constitute  about  80  percent  of  the  population,  generally  appear  to  be  strongly  individ- 
ualistic and  basically  conservative.   Buddhism  is  the  dominant  religion.  There  is  a  large 
(lh%)   Chinese  minority  —  influential  in  trade  and  the  business  communities  --  located  in 
the  larger  urban  areas  and  a  small  Moslem  Malay  minority  (h%)   concentrated  in  the  South- 
ern region. 

The  Thai  economy  with  external  assistance  primarily  from  the  U.S.  and  the  World  Bank 
has  grown  impressively  at  about  8  percent  a  year  from  1962  to  1967.  Although  still  pri- 
marily agricultural,  it  has  become  more  diversified  and  broadly  based.   Thailand's  second 
plan  for  National  Economic  and  Social  Development,  covering  the  period  1967-1971  calls  for 
maintaining  the  average  annual  growth  rate  at  8  percent  but  at  a  considerable  increase  in 
public  expenditure  over  the  levels  of  the  first  plan. 

The  growth  in  agricultural  production  has  averaged  over  5%  per  year  since  195*+ •   Much 
of  this  growth  was  achieved  through  crop  diversification  which  helped  reduce  the  economy's 
extreme  dependence  on  rice.   In  1965-67  the  percentage  of  rice  output  to  total  agricultural 
output  had  fallen  to  approximately  55  percent  from  80  percent  in  1952-5*+ ,  attesting  to  the 
adaptability  and  responsiveness  to  cash  incentives  of  the  Thai  farmer.   Rice  output  has 
also  been  growing  faster  than  population  and  in  196^  Thailand  became  the  largest  rice 
exporter  in  the  Far  East,  supplanting  Burma.   The  value  of  total  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  I966  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  1958;  the  major  share  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  corn,  tapioca  and  kenaf,  products  that  had  produced  negligible  earnings 
in  1958. 

The  non-agricultural  sector  of  the  Thai  economy  is  also  expanding.  Mining,  manufac- 
turing and  construction  as  a  group  increased  their  share  in  domestic  product  to  over  20% 
in  1967  from  15%  in  1958.   In  1967  tin  accounted  for  13  percent  of  total  exports.   Never- 
theless, industrial  production  is  relatively  limited.  Emphasis  is  on  the  processing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  fabrication  and  assembly  of  a  few  consumer  products  and 
building  materials.   Except  for  processed  agricultural  products,  petroleum  refining,  and 
a  few  selected  commodities  such  as  cement  and  matches,  requirements  of  manufactured  goods 
are  largely  met  by  imports. 

The  rapid  growth  of  national  product  over  the  last  decade  has  produced  a  substantial 
improvement  in  average  real  per  capita  income.  During  this  period,  Thailand  has  been  abl 
to  raise  its  position  among  countries  in  the  region  from  the  low  income  group  to  near  the 
middle  group.  Much  of  this  increase  has  apparently  been  concentrated  in  the  urban  areas, 
producing  a  disparity  in  income  between  urban  and  rural  areas  which  is  causing  the  govern 
ment  concern.  The  current  development  program  is  in  part  designed  to  help  relieve  this 
disparity. 
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NATURAL    RESOURCES 


C!  '  MA "  ay      ;   '  i  \  warm  wot  southwest  monsoon  lasts  fr  fol- 

lowed t-y  the  relatively  cool  nnd  dry  northeast  mor.socr  . 
can  le  su;  1 !  v  I  led  Lnto  '.'our  regions,   Central        .  -.     is  drained  by 
rhao  ;  raj    ivcr.  :s  the  geographic  and  economic  heart  cf  the  country.   Tn  ti 
forested  northwes-  region, agriculture  is  largely  limited  to  the  fertile  . 

Phraya  tributaries,   l-uraiii'.g  is  difficult  in  the  flat  rolling  terra  ■  region 

because  of  write     ply  and  soil  fertility  problems.   The  snail  elongated  s<  on  .-.as 

several  si~ea:Ie  coastal  plains  as  well  -is  a  mountain  chain  running  northwest 
uorders  0:1  *  e  sen . 

AYY  lyH,500  square  miles,  about  three-fourths  tr.<        fexas. 

AT.-  TT'I.TK'-AI.  WIST'    P;       of  the  land  area,  above  average  for  East  A? Lb..     P       '.a 

agricultural  land  cf  0  .7  acres  is  above  the  average  for  tne  ai 
The  topography  favors  rice  growing  which  accounts  for  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  land. 
V/erage  size  of  farm  is  1C  acres;  far-is  in  the  northwestern  section  are  less  then  half  the 
average  for  the  country.   The  richest  farms  in  order  of  highest  average  1953  ne*  far.*:  income » 
lie  in  southeri  .  central,  northwest,  and  northeast  regions;  average  net  far",  income  Ln  tl 
northeast  was  only  cne-quarter  that  of  the  southern  region . 

.^lY'IrAL  /':/Y'  Rice  is  by  far  the  largest  crop  and  Thailand  is  one  cf  the  world's 

largest  rice  exporters.   Output  is  far  above  prewar  levels  and 
prospects  for  higher  yields  are  good.   Rubber,  a  major  crop,  is  growing  in  importance.  Corn, 
cotton,  peanuts,  fruits,  coconut^,  tobacco,  sugar  and  murig  beans  are  also  grown. 

I-  OYioTS  About  52?  of  the  land  is  forested  (world  average  ?'>-,>.   Teak  is 

most  important  forest  product.   In  the  north,  lac  output  is  valuable. 

■  '1--I:-S  "oth  fresh  and  salt-water  fishing  are  important  in  Thailand  as  fish 

is  an  essential  part  of  the  diet.   The  rivers,  canals,  ponds,  rice 
fields  and  irrigation  tanks  are  good  breeding  grounds. 

KI\~f  \A:  "    i  in  reserves  amount  to  about  lc"  of  the  free  world  total;  tungsten 

reserves  are  also  important.   Relatively  small  deposits  cf  iron, 
gold,  bauxite,  manganese,  molybdenum  and  antimony  are  also  found. 

YY~  o  r'uelwood  and  rice  husks  are  used  as  sources  cf  energy.   There  are 

large  lignite  deposits  in  the  north.  The  country  uses  little  coal. 
An  oil  refinery  using  imported  oil  constructed  in  19&5  supplies  most  of  local  petroleum  needs. 

-TV-"R  •■' "-YCYYAS  The  most  important  river  and  canal  networks  are  concentrated  in  the 

area  around  Bangkok.   There  are  few  sites  suitable  for  power.   The 
Yan  He-  multipurpose  project,  being  developed  wi'h  IBRD  assistance,  is  a  major  long- torn  project 
to  exploi-  the  resources  of  the  Chao  Phraya  River.   Th-5  Mekong  is  being  surveyed  from  'he 
standpoint  of  regional  development. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GDP  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  contribute  about  31%  of  the  19r/0 

GDP;  trade  and  finance,  2?'"',;  manufacturing,  16$;  mining  and  con- 
struction, &%;   and  other,  ?'»f. 

HUMAN   RESOURCES 

FOF'LATTOi;  39.7  million  (mid-1972).   About  three-quarters  of  the  people  are  of 

Thai  stock.   A  large  (147.)  Chinese  minority  is  important  in  banking, 
commerce  and  mining  circles.   Chinese  activities  are  restricted  by  legislation.   Indonesians 
of  Malayan  descent  amount  to  3.57.  of  the  population.   There  are  other  large  minorities  of 
Cambodian,  Laotian,  and  Vietnamese  descent.   1.8  million  people  live  in  Bangkok  -  Thonburi. 

Annual  growth  Current  population  growth  rate  is  estimated  at  3.47.. 

Density  200  per  square  mile,  below  the  average  for  East  Asia.   The  major 

concentration  is  in  the  lower  plains  of  the  central  region  with 
minor  concentrations  in  the  middle  of  the  northeast  and  in  portions  of  the  southern  regions . 

Religion  "uddhist  9UA,  Muslim  kc'n   and  other  2''. 

Immigration  In  the  past  large  numbers  of  Chinese  regularly  emigrated  to 

Thailand.   Since  1930  Thailand  has  sought  to  hold  the  numbers  down 
and  in  I9U8  cut  the  annual  quota  fror  10,000  to  L'00. 

LA? OR  FORCE  Roughly  747.  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  activities  related  to 

agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing. 
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EDUCATION  (See  page  8  for  student  and  teacher  lata) 

General  Primary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7-1^ 

and  t'rue    in  Local  and  municipal  schools,  but  available  data  indicate 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  receives  only  '•  years  of  schooling.   Over  '  million  students 
an.  in  schools  of  all  levels  up  from  about  U   million  in  lObO.   The  fastest  rate  of  growth 
has  been  in  vocational  education. 

Literacy  About  b%. 

HEALTH 

Life  '■ixpectancy  ...  61  years. 

Infant  M-  reality  ..  Estimated  at  68  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  (1970). 

Physicians  About  6,780  people  per  doctor  (1971). 

Health  Facilities. .  99  hospital  beds  per  100,000  population  (I9b8). 

Diet  Per  capit.a  caloric  intake  2,210  (196U-66). 

Main  Diseases  Tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  other  mosquito-borne  diseases  and  diseases 

caused  by  poor  sanitation  (dysentery,  typhoid,  hepatitis). 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  Approximately  2,270  route  miles  of  track  radiate  to  all  major  regions 

from  Bangkok  making  connections  with  the  principal  Thai  cities  as  well 
as  wit.h  Malaysia,  Laos  and  Cambodia.   M-.>st  of  the  International  traffic  of  landlocked  Laos 
is  carried  by  the  railway.   The  railway  system  is  about  adequate  for  current  needs. 

HIGHWAYS  Of  the  12,800  miles  of  reads  (1970),  ^7%  are  paved,  32$  consist  of  gravel. 

crushed  stone  or  stabilized  soil,  and  the  remainder  are  unimproved. 
Highway  transport  is  of  tertiary  importance,  serving  mainly  for  shorthaul  transportation 
feeding  the  rail  and  water-way  systems.   Only  about  a  twentieth  of  the  freight  traffic 
normally  moves  over  the  road  network. 

WATERWAYS  Consists  of  an  elaborate  system  of  streams  and  canals,  many  of  which  are 

controlled  by  dams  to  insure  year-round  navigation.   The  four  main  canal 
systems,  all  located  in  the  central  plain,  are  heavily  traveled.   The  Mekong,  Salween,  and 
Chao  Phraya  rivers  are  other  .  important  waterways.   More  than  Bojf,  of  the  rice  crop  moves  over 
the  waterway  system. 

PORTS  Expansion  of  facilities  at  Bangkok,  the  on  Ly  large  port,  as  well  as 

construction  of  a  port,  at  Laem  Krabang  being  considered.   The  deep  sea 
port  at  Sattahip  is  used  by  the  military. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  A  small  merchant  fleet  services  southern  Thailand  and  neighboring 

Southeast  Asian  countries. 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ..  Bangkok  has  a  modern  air  terminal  capable  of  handling  jets.   Major  cities 
have  airports  but  some  are  inoperative  during  the  rainy  season. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Thermal  power  facilities  are  concentrated  in  the  Bangkok  area.   Work  is 

under  way  on  the  ambitious  Yen  Hee  multipurpose  hydroelectric  project  which 
by  the  end  of  the  1975  will  substantially  increase  generating  capacity  and  provide  Thailand 
with  an  integrated  power  system. 

MANUFACTURING  Thailand's  small-scale  industrial  base,  devoted  to  processing  rice,  rubber 

and  forest  products  and  manufacturing  textile  bags,  textiles,  paper  and 
other  light  consumer  goods,  is  expanding.   Lack  of  power  has  been  a  large  factor  in  holding 
back  development.   Tin  smelting  was  begun  in  1965.   Manufacturing  accounted  for  167„  of  GDP 
(1970). 

MINING  Output  of  tin  and  tungsten  is  of  major  import.   Iron,  gold,  aluminum 

and  lead  are  produced  in  small  quantities.   There  are  important  lignite 
deposits  in  northern  Thailand  and  production  is  expanding. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Thailand  is  one  of  largest  rice-exporting  countries  of  the  world,  exporting 

approximately  2  million  tons  in  1972.   Of  total  exports  in  1967-71,  rice 
accounted  for  237„,  rubber  147„,  and  tin  117„.   Thailand's  best  customers  are  the  U.S.,  Malaysia. 
Singapore,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

IMPORTS  Imports  have  shown  a  strong  upward  trend  and  Thailand  usually  has  a 

sizcabLc  trade  deficit.   In  only  two  of  the  last  12  years  between  1960-72 
did  imports  approximately  equal  exports. 
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ITEM 


A.  POPULATION   (Mid-year)  

Annual  urolith:   J .  4%  Prrcrnl  Urban:    15% 


c. 


PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE* 

1.  Total  production  index  

2.  Per  capita  production  index  . 

3.  Food  production  lnd^x  

Per  capita  food  prod,  index 

Rice,  rough  

Sugarcane  

Corn 

Rubber  

INDUSTRY/MINING 

1 .  Cement  

2 .  Gunny  bags  

3.  Paper  

4.  Tobacco  

5.  Tin  ore  (metal  content)  

6.  Iron  ore  

7.  Petroleum  products  

FORESTRY/FISHERIES 

1.  Fish  catch ft 

2.  Roundwood  production  

ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production  ....... 


E. 


UNIT 


Thousands  » 


1961-65=100 


1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 

Mill.  Units 

1,000  MT 


Bill,  liters 

1,000  MT 
Klll.cu.mtr. 

Million  KWH 
KWH 


I9o0   *   l^bl» 
J  


27,118    35,951 


87 
96 
88 

97 

9,060 

5,380 

540 

170 

540 

7 

3 

9 

17 

12 


220 


590 
22 


134 

111 

134 

111 

13,410 

5,910 

1,700 

280 

2,400 
45 
29 
14 
21 
480 
3.6 

1,270 
18.7 

3,730 
104 


!•>/()      1971 


37,157    38,404 


137 

110 

138 

110 

13,500 

6,620 

1,950 

290 

2,630 
52 
31 
15 
22 
23 
3.9 

1,450 
18.7 

4,330 
117 


142 

110 

142 

110 

13,520 

7,150 

2,200 

320 

2,779 
64 
30 
16 
22 
40 
5.4 

1,590 
19.0 

5,100j 
133 


1^72 


39,700 


129! 

124j 

93p 

ll,800p 

6,800p 

l,320p 

320 


3,392 
82 
36 
17 
22 
28 
6.6 


1473 


41,050 


1,528(5  roos) 

25(4  mos) 

14(5  mos) 

10(6  mos) 

5(2  mos) 

16.6(4  roos) 

3.5(5  roos) 


F. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT* 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices 

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources... 

Private  consumption  

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment  

Change  in  stocks  

Change  In  total  GNP,  1971  dollars.. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


Bill,  baht 
Million  US$ 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


53.9 
2,591 

3,061 
493 
454 

3,100 

2,316 

303 

429 

52 

115 


128.8 
6,192 

6,138 
1,394 
1,154 

6,378 
4,065 

670 
1,467 

176 

7.5% 
171 

+4.0% 


136.3 
6,554 

6,554 
1,470 
1,172 

6,852 
4,421 

749 
1,530 

152 

6.8% 
176 

^.3% 


144.6 
6,951 

6,951 
1,496 
1,273 

7,174 

4,735 

833 

1,517 

89 

6.1% 

181 

+2 . 6% 


154.2 
7,4i2 

7,260 

I" 

7,351 
4,964 

842 
1,445 

100 

4.4% 

183 

+1 . 0% 


DOMESTIC  FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  INDEXES 

I.  Wholesale  prices:   Bangkok  .. 


2.  Consumer  prices' 

3.  Consumer  prices 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX 


9 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues  .......... 

2.  Total  expenditures  

3.  of  which:  Defense  

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  .. 

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net) 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  . 


1963=100 

93 

II 

96 

10/64-9/65 

n.a. 

=100 

1963=100 

85 

Sill,    baht 

117 
116 
114 


171 


117 
117 

114 


186 


117 
119 
114 


206 


126 
124 
120 


238 


142(4  mos) 
133(5  roos) 
130(4  roos) 


(Fiscal  year  ending  September  30) 


EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  ot  Jan.  1 

2.  Annual  payments  .............. 

3.  Amortization 


Million  US$ 


101.6 

16.5 

(14.3) 


20.25 
23.65 
(3.62) 
-3.40 

3.09 
.31 

262.1 

41.6 

(28.5) 


20.77 
25.47 
(4.12) 
-4.70 

4.19 
.51 

296.3 

39.5 

(23.8) 


20.72 
29.03 
(4.83) 
-8.31 

7.73 
.58 

325.0 

40.7 

(21.8) 


22.82^ 
32.15b 
(5.57) 
-9.33 


8.46 
.87 

361.2 

44.4 
(25.0) 


390.3 

48.5 

(27.0) 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 

P  -  Preliminary.     E  -  Estimate.  •  -  End  of  period.     jj  -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 

Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.  '•'•  -  Less  than  one-hall"  the  unit  shown.     '•'•"•'••  -  Converted  at  20.8  baht  per  U.S.  $. 
R  -  Revised  series. 


a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  years  stated. 


b  -  Bangkok,  Thonburi. 


c  -  All  urban  areas. 
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t 

ITEM 

UNIT 

I960  <• 

>  1  'In1-) 

1970 

1971 

1971' 

IW73 

J,  6 
3,9 

3,6 

3,10 

6 

6 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

s.  COMMODITY  TRADE  J 

Million  US$ 

tt 

Million  US$ 

If 
ft 
tt 
ft 
tl 
II 

1,000  MT 

Million  US$ 
tt 
it 
tt 

Million  US$ 

ft 
II 
11 

US$/100  lbs. 

It 
It 

1963=100 
if 

it 

408 

-453 

-45 

57 

104 

72 

36 

9 

76 

116 

38 

46 

6 

1,203 

122 

26 

122 

25 

113 
49 
27 
37 

4.59 
32.70 

92.7 
100 
106 
106 

708 

-1,242 

-534 

106 

107 

154 

56 

4 

189 

458 

113 

98 

10 

1,023 
139 

80 
128 

78 

453 
87 
67 
64 

8.48 

20.95 

151.3 

112 

108 

96 

710 

-1,293 

-583 

96 

89 

181 

54 

3 

193 

486 

110 

97 

18 

1,061 

121 

89 

107 

78 

459 
112 

79 
52 

6.51 

17.66 

158.7 

104 

102 

98 

831 
-1,287 

-456 

109 

94 

206 

55 

8 

183 

485 

100 

55 

11 

1,576 

140 

105 

92 

76 

421 

130 

80 

50 

5.86 

13.50 

156.4 

95 

98 

103 

1,063 

-1,464 

-421 

136 

148 

224 

80 

14 

233 

548 

110 

78 

6 

2,111 

213 

95 

90 

80 

459 

151 

95 

58 

6.74 

13.24 

166.2 

98 

104 

106 

346(3  mos) 
-415   " 
-69   " 

22(2  mos) 
40   " 

57 

18   " 

45   " 

103   " 

18   " 

84(4  mos) 
16   " 
49   " 
31 

138(3  mos) 
37   " 
30   " 
16   " 

8.49(2  mos) 

16.09(3  raos) 

173.9   •• 

122   " 

134   " 

110   " 

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 
(f.o.b. )    2.  Malaysia  &  Singapore. 

4.  United  Kingdom  .... 

5.  Communist  bloc  .... 
N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

2.  Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  etc.  . 

P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

6 

6 

6 
6 

PAYMENTS  A  RESERVES 

R.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  (net)  . 

Million  US$ 
it 

tt 
it 

Million  US$ 

tt 

ii 

tt 
ii 

Million  US$ 

11 

II 
It 

Baht/US  $ 

-40 

2 

34 

2 

371 
104 

11 

256 

35 

53 
21.09 

-240 
51 
53 
14 

985 

92 

24 
869 

129 

240 
21.00 

-298 
42 
46 
20 

906 
82 

34 
790 

126 

233 
21.00 

-223 
38 
37 
15 

877 
89 
16 
36 

736 

182 

282 
21.00 

-«p 

™p 

2> 

1,052 

89 

31 

36 

896 

218 

302 
21.00 

l,308(July) 

99  " 

34  » 

40  » 
1,135  " 

254(May) 

371  " 
21.00(June) 

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 
9 

\.   Cold  

T.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS* 
U.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 

V'                                                              9 

Y.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official) 

t  B/ 

1.  11 

2.  U 

3.  B 

4.  U 

5.  B 

ISIC  SOURCES: 

SAID  Reports  and  A.I.D. /W  estimates. 

SDA  (ERS)  special  calculations  for  A.I.D. 

and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

ank  of  Thailand  "Monthly  bulletin, "  and  B 

Bank,  "Monthly  Review." 

N  "World  Energy  Supplies." 

ased  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  USAI 

SER/FM/SR. 

/w 

angkok 
D  and 

6.  IMF  "International  Fina 

7.  Based  on  USAID  replies 

adjusted  by  SER/FM/SR. 

8.  IBRD. 

9.  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade 

10.  UN  "Yearbook  of  Interna 

11.  Tabic  on  page  11  and  12 

ncial  Statistics." 
to  A.I.D.  Form  10- 

tional  Trade  Stati 
;  data  based  on  IM 

74  as 

sties." 
F  reports. 

.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  ; 
-  Lc-sr.  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 


dash  Indicates  zero.    9   -  End  of  period. 
a  -  Excludes  military  supplies. 


Estimate. 


P  -  Preliminary. 
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THAILAND 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

(For  additional  data  see  pages  5-6) 


Agriculture 


BO 


160 


t40 


120 


100 


(lnde»e«  I96l-65'r00) 


Totol  Output 


Per  Capita  Output 


3 


1967  '68  '69  '70 

P — Prtnfninory 


'71 


'72p 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 

300 


200 


100 


(Indexes  1963=100) 
Annual 


.—■■*•     Monev  Su 


^ 


Money  Supply 


y 


Consumer  Prices-^ 
(Bangkok  Thonburi) 


t 

Quarterly 

i 
t 

/ 

p*%4+* 

■  1  , 

,    1     , 

1 

,    1    i 

1968      '69       '70       '71       '72       1971         1972         1573 

-'End  of  period     *^veroge  for  period 


Export  Trends 
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6% 
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ITfr*" 


8% 
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34% 


4% 
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1063 


6%_ 

2%; 
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^Tapioca 

Prod 
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9%B  — Corn 


.9*38 

520% 


!*-  Rubber 
■" — Rice 


1972 


Foreign  Trade 


1.500 
1.000 
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Annual 
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Deficit 
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1         1         1         1 
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THAILAND 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

I  Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


GROSS    DOMESTIC    PRODUCT,     BY    ACTIVITY  a 

Agriculture,    forestry  and  fishing   

Mining 

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport,  communications  and  utilities  - . . 

Trade  and  finance 

Other  


Percent 


I960 

39^ 

1.0 

12.5 

4.6 

7.9 

17.O 
17.2 


1Q6  5 

3O 

2.1 

L4.2 

5-6 

7-9 

19.1 

16.3 


197T 

28.6 

2.1 

16.3 

5.8 

7.4 

22.6 

17.2 


2,3 


LABOR  FORCE 

Percent  of  total  population  

Female  component  of  labor  force  

Wage  and  saxary  earner  component  of  labor  force 

Distribution  of  Labor  Force 


Percent 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  . . 

Mining  

Manufacturing   

Construction  

Transport,   communications,  utilities 

Trade  and  finance   

Other   


1954 

44.4 

'•8.8 

6.7 


87.9 
0.2 
2.1 
0.3 
0.9 

I  8.6 


1960b 
52.4 
48.4 
11.8 


82.0 
0.2 
3-4 
0.5 
1-3 
5.6 
7-0 


1967 
"S6T7 
MS. 9 


73-5 
0.1 

4.9 
1.1 
1.7 
8.7 
10. 0C 


years 


DEMOGRAPHIC    DATA 
Population  by  Age  and  Sex  (i960) 

Total 

Less  than  5 

5-14  years 

15-19  years   

20-39  years   

40-59  years   

60  years  and  over   

Births  and  Deaths 

Infant  mortality   (under  1  yr.   per  1,000  live  births 

Birth  rate   (live  birtns  per  1,000  population)    

Death  rate   (per  1,000  population)    

Urbanization 


Total 


ercent 

LOO.O 

ti 

16.1 

11 

27.0 

" 

9-5 

it 

29.0 

11 

13.6 

11 

u.e 

Urban  population  as  $   of  total  population 


Ratio 


Percent 


I960 
12 


1965 
— TfT 


Female 
5979 

8.0 
13.3 

4.7 
14.5 

6.8 

2.6 
1971 


42 

9 

1971 

15 


EDUCATION 

Primary :  Stude nt s 
Teachers 


1,000 


Total 


Secondary:  Students 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher-training 

Teachers  -  Total 

General  

Vocational  

Teacher- training 


Third  Level:  Students® 
Teachers® 


Primary  students  as  %  of  5-14  age  group  . . . 
Secondary  students  as  #  of  15-19  age  group 
Primary  &  secondary  as  $  of  5-19  age  group 


Percent 


1955 
-,971d 
86d 

340 

20Tf 

H3g 
6 

13 

10 

2 

0.6 

32 
1-9 

51 
Ik 

'40 


3,936 
109 

311 
239 

60 
12 

16 
11 

4 
0.9 

46 
3.0 

57 
13 
45 


1970 

5,635 
274 

582 
512 

67 
3 


^E 
28L 

6 

3.1 


55 
7.2 

56 
17 
46 


-  Not  available.     K  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown. 
-  Includes  universities,  higher  technical  schools,  tear her- training  colleges  and  theological  schoolsl 

5.  International  Demographic  Statistics  Center,  U. 


Sources : 


1.  National  Economic  Development  Hoard  of 

Thailand. 

2.  ILO  Year  Book. 

3«  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Thailand. 
4.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 

a  -  See  also  GNP  on  Page  5-   b  -  Does  not  include  unemployed.    c  -  Includes  unemployed 
d  -  Includes  data  for  junior  secondary  schools.     e  -  Includes  lower  secondary  schools, 
schools  only;  includes  technical  education  at  the  post-secondary  level. 


Bureau  oi  Census. 
UN  Working  paper  and  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of 

Statistics,"  November  1971. 
UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook  and  UN  Statistical  Yearbook. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  Thailand. 


f  -  Public 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


THAILAND 


ITKM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  , 

1.  Domestic  revenue  , 

a.  Taxes  on  income  and  profits  

b.  Sales,  turnover  and  excise  taxes 

c.  Taxes  on  international  trade  .... 

d.  Profits  on  fiscal  monopolies  ... 

e.  Other  tax  revenue  

f.  Receipts  from  gov't,  enterprises 

g.  Other  nontax  revenue  

2.  Government  enterprise  surplus  used 
for  capital  outlay  

3 .  From  foreign  grants  , 

B .  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  , 

1.  Current  , 

a.  Defense  (Total)  

b .  Agriculture  

c .  Education  

d.  Health  , 

e.  Transportation  and  communication 

f.  Interest  payments  

g.  Other  

2 .  Capita] a 

a.  Agriculture  

b .  Education  

c .  Health  

i.  Transportation  and  communication 

e.  Industry  and  power  

I'.  Mousing  

g.  Other  

C.  D1TICIT  (-)  OR  SURPLUS  (+)  

1) .   FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  , 

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  , 

a.  Central  Bank  borrowing  , 

b.  Other  , 

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net )  , 

a.  U.S.  Government  , 

b .  Othe  r  , 


Fiscal  Year-  ending   Septembi 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Millions  of  baht 


17,6  56 


1,726 
5,584 
6,18) 
402 
944 
557 
989 


1,251 


20,892 

14,  149 

2,990 

836 

2,452 

842 

601 

989 

5,619 


1,426 
906 
117 

2,458 

514 

25 

1,077 

-.^256 
1*256 

2,988 
n.a. 

n.  ,i . 

>18 

-2 

320 


20,249 

18,269 

1,973 

6,220 

6,981 

452 

911 

782 

950 


1 ,  980 


23,647 


3,623 
930 

2,703 
47  5 
698 

1,167 

4,662 


9,389 
1,360 
1,046 
132 
3,709 
1,805 
23 
1,314 

-3,398 

3,398 


3,697 

-<U  2 

313 


-22 
335 


20,768 

18,885 
2,169 
6,7  54 
6,440 

502 
1,044 

784 
1,192 


1,883 


25,470 

16,030 
4,120 
1,086 
2,976 
498 
713 
1,362 
5,275 


1,690 

958 

95 

3,618 

1,752 

22 

1,305 

•4.702 

4,702 


3,417 

774 

509 


11 
498 


20,725 

19,263 
2,363 
7,628 
5,617 

581 
1,036 

955 
1  ,083 


1,462 


29,033 


4,830 
1,137 
3,136 
634 
772 
1,758 
5,835 


10,931 
1,962 
1,778 
170 
3,617 
1,693 
20 
1,691 

-8,307 

8,307 

7,727 
2,324 
5,403 

580 


17 
563 


,820 


2,550 
8,08'^ 
6,052 
652 
1,218 
1,022 
1,262 


1 ,  980 


32,147 


5,567 
955 

4,036 
774 
800 

2,096 

6,439 


11,480 
1,508 
1,567 
268 
3,914 
2,204 
18 
2,001 

-9,327 


865 


-15 
880 


• 


1,097 


12  t 
389 
291 
51 
59 
49 
60 


95 


1,546 

994 

268 

46 

194 

37 

*8 

101 

310 


552 

73 

75 

13 

188 

106 

1 

96 

•  449 

449 

407 

-3 

410 

-1 

43 


♦Converted  at  20.8  baht  per  dollar.     E  -  Estimate.     Source:   Form  A.I.D.  10-74. 

a  -  Includes  capital  outlay  of  government  enterprises  not  financed  by  central  government  as  follows  (  in 

millions  of  baht):   1968  -  1,251;  1969  -  1,980;  1970  -  l,e83;  1971  -  1,462  and  1972  -  1,980. 

NOTE:  Form  A.I.I).  lO-y'i  is  a  standardized  compilation  of  a  country's  central  government  finances  covering 
all  the  budgetary  and'  extrabudgetary  account:;  of  the  central  government  sector  except  the  opera- 
•  ions  ol  government  enterprises  and  social  insurance  funds. 
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A. I. P..  (SER/FM/SR) 


THAILAND 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


IT  KM 

A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  * 

l.a.   Exports,  f.o.b.   .  .i 

b.   Imports,  f.o.b 

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  

3.  Freight  and  insurance  

U .    Other  transportati  on  

5 .  Travel  

6 .  Investment  income  

7 .  Other  government.  

8 .  Other  private  

Total  services  

B.  UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS 

9.  Private   

10 .  Government  

a.  U.S.  grants 

b.  Japanese  war  debt  settlement  

c.  Other  

C.  CAPITAL  FLOWS  t  

Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Private  direct  investment   

12 .  Other  private  long-term  

a.  Loans  &  credit  received   

£ 

b.  Repayments  of  loans  and  credits  

c.  Other  

13.  Other  private  short-term  

14.  Local  government  

15.  Central  government  

a.  Loan  receipts  

b.  Repayments 

c.  International  nonmonetary  holdings  of  baht 

d.  Trade  credits  

e.  Other  , 

Monetary  sector  I 

16.  Private  institutions 

17.  Central  institutions  

f  ' 

D.  18.    ALLOCATION  OF   SDR's      

E.  RESERVES  AND  RELATED   ITEMS 

19.  Liabilities    

20.  Assets    (increase   -)    

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  SDR'sf 

c.  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

d.  Foreign  exchange  

F.  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


-108 

664 
,056 


-392 

(-7) 

19 

7 

24 

8 

222 

4 

284 

58 
9 

49 
(38) 

(3) 

(8) 
141 


43 

41 

119 

-84 

6 


21 
26 
-3 


33 

■  9b 

■  96 


-214 

636 

•1,148 

-512 

(-11) 

11 

6 

18 

13 

245 

5 

298 

74 
7 

67 
(56) 

(3) 

(8) 
109 


60 

27 

134 

■112 

5 

5 
-1 

27 
36 
-7 


-96 
5 


-9 

-13 
-13 

-13 

44 


-240 

686 

■ix229 

-543 

(-7) 

10 

5 

37 

11 

232 

8 

303 

57 
4 

53 
(42) 

(7) 

(4) 
148 


51 

70 

203 

■138 

5 

9 
2 

_8 
38 
-24 
1 
-5 
-2 


36 
36 

36 
-1 


-298 


(-5) 

5 

5 

44 

19 

214 

4 

291 

49 
3 

46 
(30) 

(-) 
(16) 
168 


42 
66 

214 

-160 

12 

9 
2 

_1 

40 
-20 

-17 
-2 


48 


79 


79 
10 

-10 
79 


-223 

796 

•1,281 

-485 

(-1) 

8 

6 

45 

2 

198 
3 

262 

44 

7 
37 

(25) 
(-) 

(12) 
46 


38 

28 

202 

-179 

5 

8 
-1 

_9 
28 

-13 

-8 
2 


-36 

14 
52 


52 

■14 

66 

67 


NOTE:   Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.   Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

t  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  E. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook."  ,     . 

Preceding  page  blank 
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A.I.D.    (SER/FM/SR) 


THAILAND 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


P  -  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  $500,000. 
indicates  zero.     R  -  Revised. 


n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash 


a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services! 


1.  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net  


1967 

1968 

($  Millions) 
1969 

1970 

1971 

1,069 

•  1.177 

-108 

1,081 

-1,295 

-214 

1,154 

-1,394 

-240 

1,172 

-1,470 

-298 

1,273 

-1,496 

-223 

b  -  Excludes  shipments  of  military  supplies  . 

c  -  Nonmenetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade. 

d  -  Excludes  unremitted  earnings  of  direct  investment  companies. 

e  -  Details  of  net  private  loans  and  credits  received  (U.S.  dollar  millions): 


Drawings  less  Repayments: 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Asian  Development  Bank  

France  

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Hong  Kong  

IBRD 

Italy  

Japan  

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

U.S.  Government  agencies  .. 

Other  U.S.  Lenders  

Other  Lenders  


Net  (items  12a  -  12b) 


■13 
6 


22 
4 

-1 

8 

_8 

35 


1 

3 

-15 

-10 

10 

15 

1 

1 

-1 

-5 

2 

-2 

13 

36 

5 

10 

2 

-3 

2 

17 

2 

1 

*^~ 

— ~* 

22 

65 

2 

-6 

8 

-4 
4 

37 
9 

-2 
11 
-5 

54 


3 
-7 
-5 
5 
2 
-1 
31 
10 

-2 
-7 
-6 

23 


f  -  Thailand  did  not  become  a  participant  in  the  IMF  Special  Drawing  Account  until  January  1,  1971. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM 


L-1 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


In  June  195!i,  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  conference:;,  Vietnam  was  split  at  the  17th 
parallel  into  two  roughly  equal  parts.   Communist  North  Vietnam,  the  more  populous  area,  ion- 
tains  almost  all  of  the  mineral  resources,  power  and  heavy  industry;  however,  it  is  normally 
barely  self-sufficient  in  rice,  its  basic  food.  South  Vietnam,  in  contrast,  is  endowed  with 
fertile  agricultural  land,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mekong  and  the  coastal  plains.  It. 
has  historically  been  a  rice  surplus  area  and  contains  virtually  all  the  rubber  plantations  in 
Vietnam  but  it  has  few  mineral  resources.   In  the  last  few  years,  insi  igancy  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  security  in  several  areas  of  the  south,  has  disrupted  production  activities  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  ethnic  Vietnamese  comprise  roughly  Syf,   of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
balance  being  principally  Chinese  and  the  tribal  Montagnards  of  the  highlands.   The  Vietnamese 
generally  prefer  to  live  in  the  lowlands  and  have  strong  family  ties  which  lead  to  crowded 
communities.   The  people  have  demonstrated  a  capability  to  adapt  to  new  methods  and  new  tech- 
nology but  skilled  manpower  is  scarce;  the  shortage  is  being  dealt  with  by  both  on-the-job 
and  formal  training  and  importation  of  skilled  workers.   The  important  and  sizable  Chinese  mi- 
nority, largely  concentrated  in  the  Saigon  area,  plays  a  leading  role  in  Vietnam's  industrial 
and  commercial  activities.   The  economic  development  of  the  Highlanders,  retarded  by  the  absence 
of  good  communication  facilities  and  consequent  isolation,  is  far  below  that  of  the  Vietnamese. 

A  majority  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  related  activities.   Crop 
production  in  19G3-6U  was  about  double  that  of  1"5^,  but  has  been  on  the  downgrade  since  then. 
Disturbances  in  the  rural  areas  have  brought  a  sharp  decline  in  per  capita  output.   Rice  is  by 
far  the  major  crop,  with  meat,  rubber  and  root  crops  following  in  importance.   The  large  rubber 
plantations  are  mainly  French-owned.   There  is  a  widespread  network  of  canals  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  maintained  i'or  drainage,  irrigation  and  transportation. 

Two  land  tenure  problems  are  of  particular  importance  in  Vietnam:   the  reestablishment 
of  effective  land  administration  in  the  war-torn  countryside  and  equitable  settlement  of  con- 
fused land  ownership  and  tenure  rights.   During  the  land  reform  of  the  I950's  over  l^g  million 
acres  of  riceland  were  acquired  by  the  government  from  large  landholder  '3  for  transfer  to  former 
tenants.  This  acreage  was  over  one  quarter  of  South  Vietnam's  approximately  six  million  acres 
of  riceland  --  the  means  of  livelihood  for  most  of  the  country's  two  million  farm  families. 
The  legal  limit  on  landholding  is  250  acres  and  80$  of  the  land  is  held  in  units  of  less  than 
125  acres.  Over  60$  of  the  farmers  own  part  or  all  of  the  land  they  farm.   In  November  1967, 
the  government  announced  that  cultivated  or  cultivable  public  lands  would  be  distributed  to 
present  occupants  or  other  small  farmers.  In  1°6°,  the  government  announced  an  extensive  land 
reform  program  whicn  is  designed  to  break  up  all  extensive  private  land  holdings.  This 
program  is  being  implemented  currently. 

Manufacturing  in  Vietnam  consists  mainly  of  an  embryonic  light  industry  sector  and 
the  processing  of  local  agricultural  and  forest  products.  Production  is  concentrated  in  the 
Saigon- Bien  Hoa  area.  Private  financial  institutions  in  the  Saigon  area  are  quite  sophisticated 
but  in  the  provinces,  they  are  only  in  the  first  stages  of  development.  A  shortage  of  power 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  handicaps  in  the  country's  development.  While  3  new  power 
plants  ware  put  into  operation  in  1965,  many  of  the  rural  areas  are  still  without  power,  and 
most  manufacturing  enterprises  must  generate  individually  their  electric  power  needs. 

The  economy  of  Vietnam  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  receipt  of  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid.   Imports  are  largely  financed  by  foreign  exchange  provided  through  economic 
aid  and  U.S.  defense  expenditures.  Of  the  central  government's  total  revenues  in  recent 
years,  about  a  third  consist  of  foreign  grants. 
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H  VIETNAM 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


CLIMATE  Affl)  TOPOGRAPHY  ..  Tropica]  Couth  Vietnam,  which  Lies  in  thi  heart  I 

1 1 ■  i . ;  a  dry  season  which  Lasts  ("rom  Octob  ir-March  and.  i 
Vit   the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  great  M< kong  Rivei  wind 
The  Mekong's  fertile  valleys  and  the  surrounding  area,  which    hon 

Lde  excellenl  rice  growing  land.  'L'lie  mountain  chain  emerging  fr  n  neig]       La< 
covers  most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  and  ext(  nds  cl  e  to      .  A 
mountain  passes  provide  access  to  the  interior.  The  difficult  terrain  of  the  m  u 
has  hindered  its  development  and  has  served  to  concentrate  the  popula 
The  flat  coastal  plain:;  contain  the  main  north-south  transportation  routes. 

AREA  65,95°  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Now  ngland.   The 

Ls  the  dividing  line  between  N- rth  and  South  v'ietnam. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  -V-Y:'  of  total  area.   Per  capita  agricultural  land  is  0.7      .   In 

contrast  to  North  Vietnam,  which  is  barely  self-sufficienl  Ln 
South  Vietnam  war.  in  the  past  a  rice  surplus  area.   The  rubber  plantation.;  all  I  ie      uth 
Vietnam. 

PRINCIPAL  CHOPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop.   lubber,  next  in  ii 

is  grown  mainly  on  plantations.  Corn,  copra,  ti  bacco  and   .  ar  ar 
other  important  crops. 

FORESTS  South  Vietnam's  forests  contain  mainly  non-commercial  hardvi         . 

Most  of  the  small  volume  of  commercial  wools  is  in  the  n-  rth< 
section  of  the  country. 

FISHERIES  Fishing  is  not  a  large  industry  in  South  Vietnam.   Opera*  ;.  n 

conducted  close  to  the  coast. 

MINERALS  Almost  all  the  known  mineral  resources  of  undividi  I  \   t     .  ■  •• 

in  the  North.   South  Vietnam  lias  a  few  deposits   f  go!  1  nc, 

graphite,  salt,  and  phosphate. 

FUELS  The  only  known  coal  resources  are  located  at  Wong  Son, 

of   Da  Nang.   In  1.958  reserves  wer<  estimated  at  3  million  tons. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  Canals  and  rivers  provide  important  transportation  faci 

as  water  required  for  irrigation  purposes. 
GNP  1971  per  capita  GNP.  $125. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  19.3  million  (mid-1972).   Up  to  8'}$   of  the  people  are  Vietnaim 

Jive  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  highlands  there  are  numerous  tril 
groups  who  have  difficulty  mixing  with  the  Vietnamese.  In  addition,  there  an  small 
of  Chinese  and  Cambodians. 

Annual  growth About  2.67«. 

Population  density  ....  292  per  square  mile,  about  average  for  the  Far  East.   Most  of  the  people 

are  concentrated  near'  and  south  of  Saigon  and  along  the  flal 
The  mountainous  areas  in  the  north  and  central  portions  of  the  country  are  spar  elj 

Religions  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  majority  ^i'   th<  people,  is 

with  Confucianism.   Many  Vietnamese  are,  in  addition,  ance.Tl  r 
Minor  religions  are  Catholicism  and  the  newly  established  Cao-Dai  and  Hoa-Hca  sects. 

Social  Strata  Economic  considerations,  form  the  basis  of  the  present  lay  soc 

structure.   The  Vi etnamese  place  more  stress  on  owning  land  tl 
on  engaging  in  trade  or  industry.   Previously,  the  mandarinate.  advancement  t  which  was 
obtained  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  ability,  was  the  elite  group  from  which  gov  ■  . 
officials  were  selected. 

LABOR  FORCE  The  labor  force  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  V-     I  tin 

population  of  which  only  one-tenth  are  wage  and  salary  earners.   About 
65%  of  the  civilian  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  B-  cause  South  Vietnam  hi 
relatively  little  industry,  there  arc-  few  skilled  industrial  workers.   In  the  Saigi  n  area 
about  75$  of  the  industrial  workers  are  males. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D] 


EDUCATION 

General  The  Government  has  made  considerable  progress  in  increasing  the 

availability  of  school  facilities.  There  is  a  significant  increase  in 
primary  school  enrollment  (from  \   million  in  1955  to  2.9  million  in  1971,  resulting  in 
a  shortage  of  teachers.   Private  schools  are  a  significant  factor  in  secondary  education. 

Literacy  Approximately  65%. 

Schools  The  school  plant  is  used  to  capacity.  Higher  education  is  provided  at 

the  university  and  technical  school  level. 

Students  In  1971  there  were  3,788,000  primary  and  secondary  students  who  comprised 

20%  of  the  population;  enrollment  ratio  estimated  at  58%  of  5-19  age 
group  (197L). 
HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  ....  About  35  years;  some  studies  indicate  it  may  be  much  higher. 

Medical  Personnel  ..  About  9,200  people  per  doctor  (1970), 

Health  Facilities  ..  210  hospital  beds  per  100,000  population  (1970). 

Main  Diseases  Many  diseases  are  prevalent.  Tuberculosis  is  present  everywhere;  malaria 

is  a  threat  to  one-half  the  country;  trachoma  and  other  eye  diseases 
have  a  high  incidence;  internal  parasitic  diseases  affect  a  high  proportion  of  the 
population.  Leprosy,  smallpox,  typhoid,  cholera  and  the  plague  are  also  experienced  in 
the  country. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  Railways  running  along  the  coastal  plain  connect  the  main  cities  of 

South  Vietnam. 
HIGHWAYS  13,000  miles  of  which  about  60%  are  improved.  In  the  mountain  region 

highways  provide  the  chief  form  of  transportation.  During  the  rainy 

season  many  roads  are  impassable. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  Small.  ' 

HARBORS  The  port  of  Saigon,  located  ^5  miles  from  the  sea,  handles  the  bulk 

of  Vietnamese  commerce.  Other  less  important  ports  are  Da  Nang  (Tourane), 

and  Tan  Chau  (on  the  Mekong  near  Cambodia). 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION  —  The  major  airport  is  at  Saigon  which  is  served  by  a  number  of  inter- 
national airlines.  There  are  several  other  large  airports  handling 

commercial  traffic. 
ELECTRIC  POWER  Electric  power  output  is  expanding  very  slowly  with  about  90%  of  the 

output  generated  in  the  Saigon  area.   Per  capita  power  output  is  low. 
MANUFACTURING  Industry  in  South  Vietnam  is  largely  underdeveloped  and  concerned 

principally  with  processing  agricultural  products.   There  are  a  number 
of  other  light  industries,  principally  textiles,  chemicals,  paints,  plastics,  glass,  and 
rubber  products.  A  limited  number  of  new  industries  has  been  recently  established. 
MINING  Coal  mined  at  N^ng  Son  increased  from  12,000  tons  in  1957  when  the 

mines  were  reopened  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  hostilities  to 
10't,000  tons  in  19^3.   There  has  been  no  production  since  the  mines  were  completely 
flooded  following  the  storms  at  the  end  of  196U. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Rubber  accounts  for  75%  of  exports  based  on  customs  data  (1969-71).   The 

principal  markets  for  rubber  are  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  U.K. 
Another  traditional  export,  rice,  has  not  been  exported  since  1965  because  internal  condi- 
tions have  adversely  affected  production. 

IMPORTS  With  the  channeling  of  U.S.  aid,  which  comprises  a  large  portion  of 

total  imports,  directly  to  Vietnam,  France's  share  of  Vietnamese  import 
trade  has  been  cut  sharply.   Vietnam's  principal  suppliers  are  the  United  States,  Japan, 
Taiwan  and  France. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


IT  KM 


UNIT 


I960 


7 


1969 


1970 


I  17] 


1973 


A.  POPULATION   (Mid-year)  

Unun/toowlA;  2.6%  ttwenl  Urban:  247. 


Thousands 


14,100 


17,870 


18,330 


18,810 


19,300 


19,800 


2,3 


1.* 


4,5 


PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE* 

1.  Total  production  index  

2.  Per  capita  production  index 

3.  Rice,  rough  

4.  Sugarcane  

5.  Cassava  

6.  Rubber  


1961-6  5=100 
ii 

1,000  MT 


97 

105 

4,960 

1,000 

220 

78 


94 

81 

5,120 

320 

230 

28 


103 

86 

5,720 

340 

220 

33 


113 

92 

6,320 

440 

220 

36 


C.  INDUSTRY/MINING 


Industrial  production  index 
Manufacturing  index  

Sugar,  refined  

Paper  and  paperboard  

Cigarettes  

Cement  


D.  FORESTRY/FISHERIES 
1.  Fish  catch  


E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production 


1963=100 

II 

1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 


Million  KWH 
KWH 


n.  a. 

184 

n.a. 

188 

58 

108 

- 

33 

3.9 

10.5 

- 

247 

210 

216 

211 

216 

116 

202 

43 

48 

9.7 

12.2 

286 

263 

111 

88 
6,2201 
450* 
220* 

33F 


202 
203 
227 
46 
11.8 
243 


240 


430 
30 


460 


1,090 
61 


520 


1,190 
65 


590 


F. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT' 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  current  prices  

Total  GNP,  1971  dollars  

Plus  imports  of  goods  and  services 
Minus  exports  of  goods  and  services 

Equals  total  available  resources... 

Private  consumption  

Gov't,  consumption  (incl.  defense). 

Gross  fixed  investment  

Change  in  stocks 


Million  US$ 


Change  in  total  GNP,  1971  dollars. 

GNP  per  capita,  1971  dollars  

Change  in  GNP  per  capita, 1971  dollars 


2,350c 


Percent 
Dollars 
Percent 


125 


8 
10 


11 


DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL   DATA 

G.    PRICE   INDEXES  (Saigon) 

1.  Wholesale   prices  

2.  Consumer  prices , 

3.  USAID  Retail   Price    Index    ..... 


H.    MONEY    SUPPLY   INDEX 


I. 


J. 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Total  revenues" 

2.  Total  expenditures  

3.  of  which:  Defense  

4.  Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

5.  Domestic  resources  (net)  ... 

6.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  .... 

EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan. 

2.  Annual  payments  ............ 

3.  Amortization  


1963=100 
1/1/65=100 

196  3=100 

Billion 
piastres 


84 
85 


75 


251 
432 
451 


641 


312 
590 
649 


736 


372 
698 
730 


945 


496 
875 
879 


1,031 


(Fiscal  year  ending  December  31) 


1,059(3  dds) 
1,063(5  aos) 


l,071(May) 


Million  US$ 


103.5 
142.8 
(92.0) 
-39.3 

4.3 
35.0 


155.7 

199.8 

(128.3) 

-44.1 

1.9 

42.2 


5.1 
(2.9) 


202.7 

274.2 

(155.2) 

-71.5 


38.1 

7.0 

(2.7) 


273. IP 

355.0 

(205.0) 

-81.9 

6.0 


46.3 
10.2 
(9.5) 


48.0 

9.7 

(9.0) 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    9   -   End  of  period.     }  -  Based  on  disbursements;  for  coverage  of  data  see  General 
Note  on  Debt  in  Regional  Section.     *  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.     **  -  Estimates  directly  in  dollars. 

a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.     b  -  Including  foreign  grants. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


71 


12 


4,13 


4,8 


ITEM 


FOREIGN   TRADE 

K.  COMMODITY  TRADE3 

1.  Exports,  f.o.b 

2.  Imports,  c.i.f. 

3.  Trade  balance  

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 
L.  Exports  to:  I.  United  States  .. 

(f.o.b.)    2.  France  

J.  Germany  

4.  II"i,k  Kong 

5.  Coiiununist  bloc  . 
M.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States 

(c.i.f .  )     2.  Japan  .... 

3.  E ranee  

4.  Taiwan  

5.  Communist  bloc 
N.  MAJOR  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Rubber  

2.  Rice  and  derivatives  

0.  MAJOR  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Petroleum  products  

2.  Yarns  and  thread  

3.  Milk  

4.  Fertilizers  

P.  EXPORT  PRICES 

Q.  TERMS  OE  TRADE  (Exp  ♦  Imp) 

1.  Export  price  index  

2.  Import  price  index  


UNIT 


Million 

l)S$ 

89 

-236 
-147 

Million 

us$ 

4 
30 
6 
8 
* 

61 

53 

51 

5 

3 

Million 
it 

us$ 

48 
27 

Million  US$ 


1963=100 


I960 


17 
18 

12 
6 


969 


33 
-853 
-820 


4 
1 
1 

175 

114 

23 

36 


22 
16 
19 
24 


1970 


13 

-779 
-766 


4 
1 
1 

174 
60 
24 
29 


25 
18 

15 
28 


1971 


15 
-803 
-788 

2 
6 
1 
1 

327 

164 

45 

59 


19 
20 
23 
12 


1972 


21P 
-644; 

-623 

2 
5 
1 
4 

349 

117 

36 

89 


63 
26 
17 
22 


1973 


12 


PAYMENTS   &   RESERVES 

R.  BALANCE  OE  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  ... 

2.  Private  direct,  investment  (net)  . 
).  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  .... 

S.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS* 

1.  Go  111". 

2.  SDRs  

').    Reserve    position    in    the    IMF 

4.    Foreign  exchange   .•••••.••••••••• 

T.    OTHER   OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS 
U.    COMMERCIAL  BANK    FORF.ICN  ASSETS, GROSS 

v-  a 

W.  CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES   

X.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES* 

Y.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official.) 

1. Official  Rate  

2.  Parallel  Market  Rate  


Million  US$ 


Million  US$ 


Mil  lion  IIS$ 


Piastres/US$ 


-155 

3 

185 

223 


223 
7 


35.00 
73.50 


-548 

1 

436 

-4 

227 


10 
217 


30 


118 


-548 

-1 

446 

1 

242 

14 

17 

211 


32 


118 
275 


-492 

2 

488 

3 

269 

14 

17 

238 


21 


118 

410 


-486p 
ii.  a. 
449p 
11P 

266 


21 

17 
228 

15 


465 


178(July) 

24  " 

19  " 

135  " 

27(Mar) 


500(July) 


t  BASIC  SOURCES! 

1.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

2.  USDA  special  calculations  lor  A.l.D./W. 

3.  Rubber  Statistical  Bulletin. 

4.  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics"  and  "Statistical 

Yearbook"  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

5.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

6.  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies." 


7.  Based  on  national  data  adjusted  by  A.I.D. 

8.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

9.  Foreign  Service  despatches. 

10.  A.I.D.  estimates. 

11.  IBRD. 

12.  IMF  "Balance  of  Payments,"  see  tables  on 

pages  11  -  12. 

13.  IBRD/IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 


n.a.  or  blank  .pace    not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.     ft  -  End  of  period.     E  -  Estimate.     P  -  Preliminary. 
*  -  Less  than  one-hal I  the  unit  shown.   a  -  Exchange  record  data.   Customs  data  are  as  follows  (millions  of  U.S.  $): 

1960     1969     1970     1971     1972 

Exports  86        8       8       8      12 

Imports  240      452     373     494     676 

b  -  Gold  included  in  foreign  exchange  holdings. 
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SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

(For  additional  data  see  pages  5-6) 


Production 


120 

Agriculture 

(Indexes    1961-65  =  100) 

P 
Totol  Output    S 

80 
60 

**             Per  Capita  Output 

[Rice  (Mil  Ions) 


6.3      6  2f 


'Industrial  Production 

|  (Index  1963  =100)  


C. L I I      T?      llll^ 

1968     '69       '70        '71        '72 '68  '69    '70     '71     '72    '73 


P-Preliminary 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 

(Indexes  1963=100) 


I2O0 


800 


400  h 


100 


Annual 


Money  Supply^       -^^" 


Consumer  Prices 
(Saigon) 


qT 1 I_       J ?1_L_Li 

1968     '69       '70        '71        '72       1971 

-^End  of  period      -Average  for  period 


Quarterly 


1972         1973 


Foreign  Trade 

1200,,---      -      - 
($  Millions) 


U 


900 


300  -z 


''X 


6001 -4& 


Imports—*-/  Deficit 
' 


A 


Exports 


1962    '63     '64     '65      '66      '67      '68      '69     '70     '71      '72p 


-'Exchange  Record    doto 


P-Prehmmory 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 


600 


450 


300 


150 


($  Millions) 


mm 

q  I •■•.-.•■<  ■..::■ -.X-. •■■■■■  . ■■•■■>.-^.v.-.v3 

1967     '68       '69       '70        "71 


il%  I  1 . 1 


1972  1973 


M 


End  of  period 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  31 


ITEM 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Billions  of  piasters 


1972 


A.   REVENUE  -  Total 


1.  Domestic  Revenue  (excl.  Import 
Revenue )  

a.  Income  taxation  

b.  Sales  taxation  

c.  Excise  taxes  

d.  Other  revenue  


2.  Import  Revenue  

3.  From  Foreign  Grants 
EXPENDITURES  -  Total  .. 


1.  Defense  -  regular  budget  ... 

2.  Nondefense  -  regular  budget 

3.  Extra  budgetary  


C.   DEFICIT  (-)  or  Surplus  (+) 


D.   FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  OR  DISPOSAL 
OF  SURPLUS  

1.  Domestic  Resources 

a.  Sale  of  Gov't  Bonds  to  Banks 

b.  Other  


63.0 

16.8 

0.8 

3.9 
4.5 
7.6 

25.9 

20.3 

61.8 

35.2 

22.9 

3.7 

+1.2 
-1.2 


-1.3 
+0.1 


2.  Foreign  Borrowing  (net) 


76.2 

24.8 

2.2 

5.0 

6.1 

11.5 

28.4 

23.0 

95.5 

52.8 

36.2 

6.5 

-19.3 
+19.3 


1.4 
17.9 


75.7 

27.3 

2.5 

5.5 

6.5 

12.8 

26.7 

21.7 

114.6 

72.0 

38.3 

4.3 

-38.9 


+38.9 


5.5 
33.4 


103.5 

35.9 

3.1 

9.1 

7.9 

15.8 

52.9 

14.7 


142.8 

92.0 
53.8 
-3.0a 

-39.3 
+39.3 


4.3 
35.0 


155.7 

51.9 

5.9 
13.4 
10.6 
22.0 

74.3 

29.5 

199.8 

128.3 

67.0 

4.5 

-44.1 


+44.1 


1.9 
42.2 


202.7 

68.5 

7.9 
17.4 
14.8 
28.4 

111.6 

22.6 

274.2 

155.2 

116.0 

3.0 

-71.5 


+71.5 


n.a. 
n.a. 


273.1 

98.9 

14.0 
21.3 
20.8 
42.8 

73.2 

101.0 

355.0 

205.0 

139.6 

10.4 

-81.9 


+81.9 


6.0 
n.a. 


P  -  Preliminary. 

a  -  Net  proceeds  from  sale  of  rice  stocks, 
b  -  Amounts  inconsequential. 

Source:   A.I.D.  estimates. 
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A.I.D.  (SER/FM/SR) 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


ITEM 

A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES* 

l.a.   Exports,  f.o.b 

b.   Imports,  c.i.f 

Trade  balance  

b 

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

k .    Other  transportation  

5.  Travel  

6 .  Investment  income  

7-    Other  government  

8.  Other  private  

Total  services  

B.  UNREQUITED  TRANSFERS0 

9.  Private  

10.  Government ,  net 

a.  U.S.  grants,  net  

b.  Other,  net  

C.  CAPITAL  FLOWS  t 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Private  direct  investment  

12 .  Other  private  long-term 

13 •     Other  private  short-term  

15.  Central  government  

a  .  Loan  receipts'* 

b  .  Loan  repayments0  

c.  U.S.  Gov't  holdings  of  Vietnamese  piastres 

d.  Other  liabilities  

e.  Capital  subscriptions  to  int'l  orgs 

Monetary  Sectors 

16.  Deposit  money  banks  

a.  Liabilities  

b.  Assets  

17.  National  Bank  

a.  Liabilities  

b.  Assets  

D.  18.   ALLOCATION  OF  SDR's  

E.  RESERVES  AND  RELATED  ITEMS  

19.  Liabilities  

20.  Assets  

a.  Monetary  gold  

b.  SDR's  

c  .  Reserve  position  in  the  Fund  

d .  Foreign  exchange  

e  .  Other  claims  

F.  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


-354 

42 
-669 
-627 

(*) 

8 
-22 

4 

284 

_* 

274 

404 

11 

393 

(362) 

(31) 

-54 
-36 

-8 

-4 
-3 

-22 
* 

-7 

-19 

5 

-1 
-18 
-19 

17 
-36 

_1 

1 


-1 

_* 


56 
-57 


-548 

33 

-853 
-820 

(-) 

3 

-34 
6 

293 
4 

272 

480 

10 

470 

(451) 

(19) 

_8 
_2 

1 
-1 


-4 

9 

-1 

-1 

_5 

5 

-20 

25 

_1 
1 


60 
60 


51 
9 


-548 

13 

-779 
-766 

(-) 

32 
-27 

17 
199 

-3 
218 

498 

17 

481 

(455) 

(26) 

16 
13 


14 

8 

-/ 

15 

-1 

_2 

2 

12 

•10 

_1 
1 


_7 

27 

27 

-7 
-6 
-2 
42 


-492 

15 
-8" 
-788 

(-) 

13 
-27 

-7 

315 

2 

296 

503 

15 

488 

(457) 

(31) 

_6 
-7 


2? 

9 

-6 

-12 


13 
13 
17 
-4 


_7 
-23 
-23 

-7 
-16 

-2 


-486 

21 
-644 
-623 

(-) 

5 
-24 

-6 
136 

26 
137 

457 

8 

449 


20 
16 

* 
.* 

15 
18 

-7 


_4 

4 

-6 

10 


NOTE:   Item  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  by  IMF.  Blank  spaces  indicate  data  not  available. 

f  -  Excluding  reserve  flows,  which  are  included  in  Group  K. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  "Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook." 
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A. I.D.    (SER/FM/SR) 


SOUTH    VIETNAM 


IAIMCE  OF  PAYKNTS  (CONT'D) 


*  -  Less  than  $500,000. 


P  -  Preliminary. 


a  -  Balance  on  Goods  and  Services  (in  $  millions): 

1968 


1.  Exports  of  Goods  and  Services 

2.  Imports  of  Goods  and  Services 

3.  Net 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


482 

508 

483 

546 

379 

836 

-1,056 

-1,031 

-1,038 

-865 

354 

-548 

-548 

-492 

-486 

b  -  Nonmonetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade. 

c  -  Exports  f.o.b.;  imports  c.i.f. 

d  -  Details  on  loans  received  and  loans  repaid  by  Central  Government  are  shown  below 
($  millions): 


Loans  Received  and  Repaid 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Drawings  from: 


France  . . 
Germany  . 
Total 


Repayments  to: 


France  

Germany  

Japan   

United  States 
Total  


0.1 

oTT 


3.8 

0.4 
0.5 
2.0 
6.7 


7.1 
0.7 
7.8 


1.6 

1.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.5 

1.8 

3.7 

4.3 

7.1 

7.9 
1.5 
9.4 


3.3 
0.4 

2.6 
6.3 
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